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PREFACE. 


Tlio Gazetteer of Ajmor-Merwiira compiled by Mr. J. D. (jinw Sir 
James Digges) IjaToucbo in 1875, is tlie basis of the present work The 
ai’rangcment lias been altered in accordance vdth Government’s general 
scheme for the now District Gazetteers, and it has been brought up to 
date, but except where recent investigations have thrown now light on 
any subject, the matter, and in many cases oven the wording of the original 
have been retained. • I am indebted to Mr. R. 0. Bramloy for the use of 
material collected for his arf icle on Ajmer-Morwara in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer at present under issue, to Colonel Molvill for helpful criticism and 
advice, and to many members of the District Staff for useful notes on 
various subjects. My clerk Munshi Kanahaya Lai has given much assis- 
tance throughout. 

C. C. W. 

Ahii, Hist August 1904. 
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CHAPTER L 


* 

Physical Aspects. 

Ajmer-Mcrwava is an isolated Province of British India in Raj- 
pulana, lying between 25° 24' anjl 26° 42' North Latitude and 73° 45* 
East Longitude. The Province is composed of two districts (1) Ajmer 
and (2) Merwara, and is entirely surrounded by Native States. 

The Ajmer district is bounded bn the north and west by Mar- 
, war, on the south b}' Mewar, on the south-west by Merwara and 
on the east by Jaipur and Kishangarh. Merwara is bounded 
on the north and west by Marwar and Ajmer, on the south and 
east by Mewar and on the north-east and to some extent on the 
north by Ajmer. 

The length of the Ajmer district is some 80 miles from north to 
south, while it is 60 miles in breadth. Merwara is a narrow strip 
about 70 miles long, and with a varying breadth of from 16 miles to 
1 mile. They have a total area of 2,711 square miles, of which Ajmer 
has 2,070 and MenvSra 641. The population according to the census 
of 1901 is 4,76,912 or 176’93 persons to the square mile. 

The Sanskrit Avord jifem, a hill is a component part of the 
names of both districts. In Ajmer it is combined Avith the name of 
-Raja Aja, the traditional founder of the fort and city: i^ Merwara it 
expresses the jrhysical features of the countrj’^ only. 

The boundaries are territorial; there are no natural divisions. 
The tAA'o tracts originally formed distinct districts, and each possesses 
a history of its OAvn. The number of Aullages on the Government 
rent roll according to the last census is 740, of Avhich 425 are in Ajmer, 
and 315 in MerAvara. The Land Revenue in 1902-03 amounted to 
Rs. 2,63,845, Ajmer contributing Rs. 2,09,111 and Merwara Rs. 54,734. 
The gross revenue for the Division, including the District Funds, Avas 
Rs.. 14,49,200. 

Of the 2,711 square miles of area kliMsa and jdglr villages occupy 
3,399 square miles, the istimrdri estates in A.jmer 1,272 square miles, 
and toAvns 40 square miles. 

The distinguishing feature of the countiy is the Aravalli range, 
the strong barrier Avhich divides the plains of MarAvai* from the high 
tableland of Mewar. The range, Avhich commences at the “ Ridge ” 
at Delhi, comes into prominence near the toAAm of Ajmer, Avliere it 
appears in a parallel succession of hills. The highest point, on 
Avhich is perched the fort of Taragarh, rises immediately above the 
city of Ajmer to a height of 2,855 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base. The 
“Nagpabar, ” or Serpent hill, 3 miles west of Ajmer city, attains a 
scarcely inferior elevation. About 10 miles from Ajmer the hills dis- 
appear for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beiiwar form 
a compact double range which approach each other at Jawaja, 14 miles 
further south, and finally meet at Kukra in the north of the Todgarh 
tahsil, firom which village a succession of hills and valleys extends to 
the furthest extremity of the Merwfira district. Thence the range 
gradually becomes bolder and more precipitous, till it finally terminates 
in the south-east corner of the Sirohi Stale, near hlount Abu. ' 

The plateau on which the town of Ajmer stands marks the highest 
point in the plains of Hindustan; and from the hills, which hem it in, 
the countrj' slopes away on every side. The range of hills between 
Ajmer and Nasirabud marks the dividing watershed of the continent 
of India. The rain wdiich falls on the southern or NasTiTibad side, 
finds its waj' by the Chambal into the Baj’ of Bengal; iiliat Avhich falls 
on the other side is discharged by the Luni into the gulf of Culch. 
Further south the watershed is still mom cle.arly marked, and is the 
high wall of rock which separates Mtirwar from Alcrwara. The portion 
of Ajmer cast of the range, which connects Siinngar with Uajgarh, 
including the pargannof Kfim.sav and the estates of the uHmrurdurs 
generally, is an open country with a slope to the oast .-md broken only 
by gentle tmdulations. West of the Ntigi^ahar the pavgatia of Pn.sh- 
kar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and is a sea of siind. 

In Merwfira there arc no important mountains ; the highest hills 
occur near Todgarh, where the peak of Goramji attains a)i elevation of 
3,075 feet above the level of the sea. I'lie average level of the valleys 
is about 1,800 feet. In the tahsil of Bofiwar there a ns four well- 
kno^vn passes. The Barr Pass on the west i.s a portion of the Iin 2 )orial 
road from Agra to Ahmadabud and is metalled thioughont. On the 
eastern side are the Pakheria and Sheoi)ura Ghuts, the firat leading 
to Masuda and the second to Slewiir. There is also the Sura Glifita 
pass which leads to Mewfir. In the Todgarh kilisil there ai-c the 
Kachbali, Ppli Undahiiri, Sanipa Ghiita and Dewair' jJasses leading 
fi:om Menvfira into Mfinvfir. Tlierc arc no passes doson-ing of the 
name in Ajmer except where the road to Pushkar, six miles west of 
Ajmer city, traverses a dip in the Jvagjiahnr range. 

Owing to their position on the watei-shed of the continent, the dis- 
tricts do not possess rivera of any importance. The j)rincipal .st ream 
is the Banfis, which takes its rise in the Aravalli range, about 40 miles 
north-M'est of Udaipur, and cnievs the Ajmer District at the extreme 
south-east corner, not far from the cantonment of Dooli. During the 
rains this river is frequently in flood, and travellers from Ivotab and 
Deoli are ferried across at the village of Kogria, in Jaipur territory, 5 
miles from Deoli. Besides the Banas there are four streams, the Khari 
Nadi, the Dai’Nadi, the Sagarmati and the Saiaswati. All arc mere 
rivulets in the hot weather, bnt become torrents in the rains ; neither 
they nor the Banns are used for the Iratisiiori of produce. The Kliari 
Nadi rises in the hills near the village of Biija.1 in the Merwura dis- 
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ti’iet, and after forming the houndaiy between Mewar and Ajmer for 
n sliort distance, foils into the Banfis at the northern exti’emity of the 
Sawar pargana. Tlie Dai Nadi, flowing from west to east across the 
Ajmer district, is arrested in the early part of its course by the Nearan. 
embankment. Thence it flows by Sarwar, belonging to Kishangarh, 
and, leaving the district close to Bagliera, eventually also empties 
itself into the Baiius, The Sagarmati rises neai’ the Bisla tank in Ajmer, 
and after flmving through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley, takes a 
sweep northwards by Bhnonta and Pisangan to Govindgarh. Here it 
meets with the Saraswati, which can-ies the drainage of the Pushkar 
vallej’’, and the united stream from this point until it foils into the 
Kami of Cutch is designated the Luni, or salt}' river, and it is on this 
stream that Marwar chief!}' depends for what fertility it has. The 
affluents of those streams are many, and there .are some independent 
rivulets running northwards into the Sambhar lake. None of them 
have obtained a name, as they are mere drainage channels running 
only in the rainy ‘season. 

In striking sccneiy A-jraer district is deficient, although Ajmer 
itself is an exception. I'he ancient city, with the frowning heights 
of Tiiragarh as a background, makes an effective jiicture, even when 
the hot weather has stripped the hills of all t heir covering. But the 
general aspect of the country at that season is desolate and forbidding. 
A change comes with the liurst of the monsoon, when the arid plain 
and rocky hills are transformed by a covering of verdure, which con- 
trasts pleasantly ivith the bhie of the sky. The sunset effects are at 
times very striking. The mosst beautiful scene of all is the Anasagar 
embankment and lake on a night when the moon is at its full and the 
marble chalris of Shah Jahan are mirrored in the waters;. 

MerwsXra scenery with its hills has a certain ragged grandeur at 
all times. But when the autumn and spring harvests are standing in 
the valleys, some parts arc remarkably pretty, and the effect is 
heightened by the glimpses of water in the numerous tanks and the 
fresh foliage on the hill side trees. The view from the top of the 
Dewafr pass looking down is singularly beautiful, and also the view 
from the top of the pass which separates Barakhan fi’om Todgarh. 
Comparing small things wth gi'cat, on enthusiast has called the 
Todgarh district the “ Alps of Kajputaiia." 

It is regrettable that there are few topes of trees to be met with 
either in Ajmer or Morwiira. Except on the embankment of Jawaja 
tank it is difficult to get shade for tents and animals. Even in the 
forests the trees arc generally mean and scrubby in appearance, and 
round Ajmer the humble euphorbia supplies their place on the hill- 
sides. Only near wells or in the watered gardens of the towns do 
they attain any height or luxuriance of foliage. 

Low cover is scanty, both on the slopes of the hills and in the 
valleys. After good rains the grass gro-ws to a height of two or three 
feet, but it is soon cut and utilized as fodder. 

In ordinary years during the cold weather any traveller through 
Ajmer-Merwara will find the districts covered with lakes of all sizes. 
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‘ With four exceptions all the Avnter reservoirs are artificial, and most of • 
them have been constructed since the establishment of British rule. 
Of those last the great majority owe their o.xistenco to the unaided 
and untiring energy of. one man, who ruled ilcrwara from 1830 to 
1842, .and the united districts from 1842 to 1857, when he died at 
BcSw.ar. The namo of Colonel Dixon u'ill bo romomberod in Ajrnor 
and Merwfira for many gcneration.s. Foi* ye.ars he worked steadily at 
this single ohject witliout help or sympathy, and without much 
encouragement ; for until the works were completed they attracted 
but little attention, and the district was too t emote to allow of the 
Govcrtimont of the Noi-th-Wc.stcrn Province.^ taking at first an intel- 
ligent interest in the work. With such help as his iahnildars and a few 
trained chaprasis could give. Colonel Dixon constructed these works, 
and it was only in 1853, when his tanks had been completed, that the 
appointment of an uncovenanted European AssisOint was sanctioned. 
Nothing wortliy of note was done after Colonel Dixon’s death till the 
cshablishmont of the Ajmer Irrigation Division of Public Works in the 
beginning of 1869. JMost of the tank.s thereafter constructed are the 
products of famine labour during the calamities Avhich have since come 
upon the country. 

Besides the artificial reservoir's thcr-e arc four natural lakes which, 
in less dry countries, worrld hartlly de.sorvo mention. Of lhe.se arc tiro 
sacred lake of Pushkar and the lake known as Old Pushkar, near tire 
former. Both arc depr’cssions among sand-hills without any outlet, 
but exorcise a considerable influence by pei’colation through tiro snird- 
hills on the low sandy bottoms in tlrerr viciitif.y. In Jlcrwuru thore 
are two natural basins, that of Sargaotr and that of Karsntia, both 
near BeSwar. A passage for] the c-scape of tire water- of I, he former- has 
been cut through the encircling .sand-hills, arrd the bed i.s rrow regular- 
ly crrltivatod for the sprtrrg crop. 'Flrut of Kar-furtia lies among hills, 
and is of no use for irr-tg.ation. There .are no y7;?7.v in the districts f.c., 
exten.sivo swamps sirclr as arc met with irr the United Ih-ovirrces of 
Agra and Oudh, which in the cold weatlrLU- teem w-itir drtek and snipe. 

The geolog)- of the jrr-oviitce is that of the Aravalli i-iingo, which 
extends throughout it. The rocks coirsist of gneiss, biotite, hoi-n blcndic 
schists and limestone, mostly in the form of marble and quartzite, 
which is probably tire Alwar quartzite. The w-lrolo are much disturbed,' 
most frccprcirtly nearly vertical, and repeated several times in the 
section. It is the Alwar qrrartzite, the rode highest irr tiro section 
w’ithin the range, broken, repeated arrd placed njron eird that form.s 
all the long narrow ridges, which rise to a consirler-able Ireight above 
the general level of the r-angc, and of wlridr an cx.ample is the Tura- 
garh liill nc.ar Ajincr, Tire best sections of the rairge rir tire jrrovirtco 
arc exposed in the DowMii* and Pipli passes in Morwilr.'i, a.sccndirrg 
from the western plains. The rocks of the former consist of schists 
and hands of wdritc marble, the actinolitc schists occurring at 1.ho top. 
There is also a section of mica schists fi-equently fclsjratlric arrd often 
including bands of limestone. Tire Pipli pass is similar but contains 
more frequent quartzite ridges. Granitic intrusions are common and 
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incrcaso in the direction of Todgarh. Towards Bouwar gneiss and 
granite predominate, hai’dly any other rocks being exiiosed. Quartzite 
in contact with a largo pile of gneiss is the characteristic formation of 
the Chang and Sendra liills. Towards Ajmer granite alternates with 
limestone, dark mica schists, and gneiss being not much more than a 
quartzite containing some felspar. At Ajmer the scction^across the 
range diffei’s from tlic others in the number and size of the i-idges of 
quartzite which cross it. Taragarh hill, formed of Alwar quartzite 
rises to a height of upwards of 3 ,300 feet above the level of the siuTound- 
ing country, and the same quartzite is repeated in the ridge east of 
the Anasagar. East of Ajmer the Alwar quartzites are repeated five 
times iu the section, the intervening low grounds being occupied by 
schists and limestone, in which intrn.sivo gi*anitc is of Ireqncnt occur- 
rence. North of Ajmer, the range becomes very broken, and near the 
Sambhar lake it consists almost entirely of the Alwar quartzites, re- 
peated five or six times, forming high narrow parallel nearly vertical 
ridges a mile or so apart, the ijitorvcning ground being covered with 
blouTi sand. Under some of the ridges a small thickness of tlic schists 
is exposed, and at Alakrana on tlic Avestern side of the range, the 
fixmous white marble quarries are situated. I’hc bills are schislosc for 
the most part, aud in apjiearance often seiTate, and arc probably vol- 
canic. Tim cidtivatcd soil is « natural mixture of one-third stiff 
yellow loam and two-thirds sand, consisting of di.siiitcgrated mica 
schist and fehspar. Pure silicinus sand is rare. 

Oxving to its gcogmphical po.sition and limited rainfall the flora 
of Ajmer- Jlonvrira is not a rich one. Indigenous sj)ecios are limited, 
and few of them arc attractive in apjmarance. Several centuries of 
'‘civilization have practically denuded the Ajmer hillsides of all timber. 
Even in JlerwSra — "the impenetrable jnnglo" of 1819 — only within 
the reserved areas arc trees still found iu any quantit}'. Tlic district 
has no .species peculiar to itself, ever)’ p*ant in it being found also 
either in tJm adjacent provinces, or in the dry regions of the Deccan 
and southern India, 

As in other jiarts of India with a similar vegetation, the majority 
of the trees and .shrubs floAver during the hot .season, while the 
herbaceous jilanis blossom chiefly in the rains. Many of the latter 
are annuals Avhich Avither and die at the ajijiroach of the cold Aveather. 
Among the lai’ger trees AA'hich yield both fuel and building timber 
are the scimd (hombax vudahavirwn), the khojra (2^rosopis spicifyra), 
the \\iTr {Hiereidw ureiv>), the tAvo acacias {leaeoplhaa and catceJni), 
aniogiesm latifolia and penchda, dicJirostachys civerea, lorclia rothisi 
and the aohla (phyllavVms emhlica). On the roadsides the babul 
{acacia, amhica) nun (mdia indica) ktin-us {pa'af/umkt glabra) and 
jal (salvadova pcrsica) are commonly planted, as they thrive avcII 
and give good sliadc. The pipal (ficica rcligiosa), the banyan {ficxis 
bavgalcnsis), the gular {ficus glomera(a), the tamarind {taviarhidxis 
indwa), and the mango {ma/uqifcm ivdica), arc found ustiall)’ in 
gardens or near villages throughout the district. The shrubby A’cgotii- 
tion, which is cveryAvlmro more pi-omincnt than the arboreal, consists 
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largely of capers, jujubes, tamarisks and grewas. Of the capparwZette, 
the gyTMndvopsis pcntctpliylUi is common in waste lands, as is also 
the small jujube(stsi/p/itt,a nummularia). Tamarislm of several species 
abound in tho watercoui’ses, while tlie greivias pilosa and populifolia 
arc found everywhere. The euphorbia nivalia occurs near Ajmer 
and in the .Merwara hills. 

The herbaceous vegetation consists of leguminosae of the genera 
alysicarptis, desmodium, erotalfiria, cassia, etc., of various widely 
dikributed species of cotnposHae and ruhiacecc. During the rains 
a few convolvulacece appear, and grasses and sedges are abundant. 
The only ferns ever seen are adiantum lunulatum and candatnim-, 
nephrodmm molle and nd,iniopterus radiata. The latter is found 
only on walls, where it is associated with /i7/(7ro?7icf?'icft, the 
only moss at all common in the region. In wells the maidenhair 
(adiantum capillus veneris) is occasionally met with. 

There is little cover for large game. An occasional tiger is to 
be met with in the Merwara forests, while leopards and hymnas are found 
in the hills from Nagpahar to Dewair. Wolves are rare. Wild pigs 
are found in most of the istimrdri estates. They are preserved by 
the Thakurs, as pig-shooting is a favourite .amusement of Rajputs. 
A Tent Club has recently been revived at NasirSbsd, but the pig love 
the shelter of the hills, and the countiy is broken and hard to ride. 
Black buck (antelope hezoaHica), ravine deer (gazeUa bennettii) and 
nilgai (portax pictus) are mot with in Ajmor. A few sambhar (vusa 
asustoteUs) are to be found in the hills of both districts. Rewards 
are given for the destruction of Avild animals — ^Rs. 7 for a tiger, Rs. 5 
for a leopard, Rs. 3 for bears, hyaenas or wolves ; and 2 annas for 
snakes. The reward for snakes is increased to 6 annas during the 
two months immediately preceding the breeding season, i. e.. May 
and June. Of small game the great Indian bustard is occasionally 
found in Ajmer, and norican is a visitor during the rains. Geese 
duck and snipe are found about the tanks in the cold weather, 
but good snipe ground is very limited. The small sand grouse 
is found in abundance; the large .sand grouse is rare. Quail are 
moderately plentiful in the cold weather, and hares and grey partridge 
are common at all seasons. 

The climate is healthy. In summer it is dry and hot, in the 
winter cold and bracing, especially in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, when hoar frost not infrequently covers the ground. 

'During the 20 years ending in 1900, tho maximum temperature 
recorded in the shiide was 116’9® F. in June 1897, the minimum being 
35° F. in December 1892. In 1902 the maximum recorded was 
108° 5' F. in Maj’-, and the. minimum 36° 8' F. in December. 

The rainfall is x^recarious and partial. The province is on the 
border of what may faii’ly be called the aiid zone, and is the debate- 
able land between the north-eastern and south-western monsoons, and 
beyond the full influence of either. The south-west monsoon sweeps 
up the Narbada valley from Bombay, and, crossing the table-land at 
Nimach, gives copious supplies to Malwa, Jhalawar and Kotah, and 
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tlio countries which lie in the course of the Chambal river. The 
clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutch are deprived of a great 
deal of their moisture b}'- the influence of the hills in those countries, 
and the gi'eater part of the remainder is deposited on Abu aud the 
higher slopes of the Aiuvalli range, leaxdng but little for Merwara, 
where- the hills are lower, and stul less for Ajmer. It is only wlien 
this monsoon is in considerable force that MerwSra gets a plentiful 
supply from it, and only the heaviest stoiTUS got as far as Jodhpur, 
where the average rainfall docs not exceed 13 or 14 inches, while 
beyond lie the daisalmcr .State, with an average fall of 6’7 iriches, 
aud the rainless land of Sind. The north-eastern monsoon sweeps 
up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal and waters tlie 
northern part of Bajpulann, but hardly penetrates further west than 
the longitude of Ajmer, On the conflicting strength of these two 
monsoons the rainfall of the province depends. 

, The prevailing wind during the rainy season is a south-westerly 
one, but there is little ram from this direction. The south-west mon- 
soon is exliausted before it reaches even ilerwRi-a, and if this nn.nsoon 
is in the ascendant, tlie weather ma}' be clond}^ and there may be 
little and partial showers, but no heavy rain It is from the noi'th-cast 
that Ajmer, Beawar and Todgnrh obtain thefr heaviest rainfalls, though 
the south-western monsoon luis naturally more etfect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer. The central portions ol the province often icccivc heavy 
falls from the north-W'est, the north-ea.st munt'Oon being aj) 2 )arout!y 
diverted from its course b) the winds from the desert. Not only’, 
however, is the rainfall n»o.st precai’ious and jjartial, varying mm h m 
total amount from year to year and from j)lace to place, and I’alling with 
fury on one side of a hill, while the other side is i)erfectly dry, but it is 
ine.st irregularly distributed over the rainy season, and most uncertain 
in the intensity of the fail, 'i'he lat.t is a most iiuport..ut nucstiou 
•with reference to the filling of the reservoirs. If the rain comes in 
light showers, oven though it be on the whole an average fall, the soil 
will ab.sorb it, the vdlUin will not run and the lanlvs w'ill remain enll)t 3 ^ 
If the fall is sudden and heavy, aud at the same time general within 
the catchment area of a tank, the chances are that the embankment 
will be damaged. 'I'ho be.st rainy season is one which includes a lall 
of 3 or 4 inches in the 24 hours in June, ami a similar lall in yeptem- 
ber, Avith in tern ledia te show'ors. Then the tanks fill and arc reiilenished 
for the ‘iubi harve.st, and the kharif crop is not drowmed ivith excess 
of moisture, 'I'hcse ijeculiaii ties maj'’ bo illustrated from the histoiy 
of the twenty* years before 1390-1900. in 1831-S2 the rainfall in 
Ajmer was 17*9 inches. 'I'lio early' raiuliill Avas ileficient and the 
/-•//fW’i/ crojis failed, but heavy shoAvere in yojjtember filled the tanks 
and the irrigated rabi crojis Avero gooil. In 1882-83 the monsoon 
began avcII, but the kharif crops Avere injured by’ excessive rainfall in 
feJcjitember, 'Ihis filled the tanks ami gaA’c a good irrigated rabi 
croiA, but the harani or dry croji failed through A\'ant of liglit showci’s 
after .So 2 )tcinber, The rainfall aa-iis 24 inuhe.s; much the same happened 
in 1SS4-85, Avhon^ the rainfall was 23’0 inches in Ajmer and 2S’5 in 
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Menvara. The heavy September rains filled the tanks but ruined 
the maize and cotton crops sown as Icharif. ‘ In 1885-86 the rains 
recorded were 19‘3 inches. There was a good fall in July and August 
but hardl}’^ a drop in September. The tanks did not fill nor did the 
earl}’^ crops rijDeu proper!}'’, so both kharif and retbi were comparative 
failures. In 1887-88, 22 inche.^ fell in Ajmer and 20‘3 in Mcrwfira, 
but it came principally in June and July and in the foiin of constant 
drizzle, with a result to the crops similar to that in 1885-86. In 1888- 
89 only 18'7 inches were recorded in Ajmer and 20‘9 in Merwara, but 
though slightly deficient in quantity it was well distributed. Heavy 
rain fell in July and September, with intermediate light showei-s : the 
tanks filled and the crops Avere good. 

In 1889-90 there was promise of excellent harvests, but although 
there was a total i-iiinfall of 21'4 inches in Ajmer and 16‘8 in Menvara, 
it ceased early m September .and the out-turn Av.as bcloAv the aver.ago 
in both cro 2 )s. In 1890-91 the rain Avas very deficient, 12‘05 inches 
in Ajmer and ]3'56 in Merwara. It set in early but soon ceased 
The folloAA'ing year Avas one of fatnino. The rainfall Avas S‘50 inches 
in Ajmer and 10‘24 in Merwara. These two successiA'c yearn of short- 
age produced a Avater as Aveli as a crop famine.'' In 1892-93 the total 
raintall AA'as large, avei'aging 37*3 indies in both districts, but OAA'ing to 
its late commencement the kharif out-turn AA’as only. fair. In 1893-94 
the rains AA’ere timely and Avell distributed and crops Avere good; 
In 1894-95 the rains, 2o’33 inches in Ajmer and 28’51 ,in MerAA’iira, 
AA'ere above the noi nial but Averc badly distributed. Want of heavy 
shoAvers m Sojitember loft the tanks half empty, and the consequent 
irrigation suffered. In 1896-97 lioaA’y showers fell in September and 
filled the tanks, but there Avas.no rain later, and the dry crops were a 
failure. In 1 897-98 the min was over the average .and aa'cII distributed. 
In 1898-99 only 14’05 inches fell in Ajmer and 10’6G in MerAvara. 
The rain began early but stojijied entirely by the end of July. The 
kharif suffered severely and, as the tanks did not fill, the rabi culti- 
A’ated area Avas insignificjint. It was folloAA'cd by the famine year of 
1899-00, Avhen fi-JG inches fell in Ajmer and 4’92 in MerAvura. The 
greater part c.ame in June ; the khririf crops failed to reach maturity 
and, as the rains ceased entirely after a fcAv shoAvers in September, the 
rabi crojAS AA'ere lost also. 

The average annual fall during the 20 years AA’as 19 inches in the 
Ajmer district and 20 inches in MerAvara. The maximum rainfall 
during this period AA’as 37 inches in each district in 1892-93 and the 
minimum 8 inches it> Ajmer and >5 inches in MerAA-ara in 1899-1900, 
as already stated. The rainfall in 1900-01 Avas 28inche3in the Ajmer 
district and 30 in MerAvara, 

Storms, Cy- There have been no cyclones or floods Avithin Ajmor-MorAvara ‘ 
clones,Earth- dul’ing the last three decades. On the 12th June 1897 slight 
qua es. shocks of earthquake were felt at 4-45 p.m. in Ajmer. They came 
fiom AA'cst to east, and Avere felt horizontally about 5 or 6 timo.s Avithiu 
the duration of 15 minutes. But for the fact of their rarity .they 
Avould be hardly worth mentioning. 



CHAPTER TL 


Histoby. 

(a.) Ajmer. 

The early history of Ajmer is, as might be expected, legendary in 
its chai'acter, and commences 'with the rule of the Chauhans, the last 
born of the Agnikulas, and the most valiant of the Rajput races. 
According to tradition, the Fort and City of Ajmer were founded by 
Ruja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the first Chauhan, in the year 145 
A.I). Aja at first attempted to build a fort on the Nagpahar, or Ser- 
pent Hiil, and the site chosen by him m still pointed out. His e-ril 
genius, however, destroyed in tfie night the walls erected in the day, 
and Aja determined to build on the hill now knoAvn as Taragarh. 
Here he constructed a fort, which he called " Garh Bitle,” and in the 
valley known as Indrakot he built a town, which he called after him- 
self, and which has become famous as Ajmer. This Prince is generally 
known by the name of Ajaipal, which. Colonel Tod explains, was 
derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd “ whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pushkar with goats’ milk procured him a 
territory." The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when, 
at the close of his lifo, he became a hermit, and ended his days at the 
gorge in the hills about ten miles firom Ajmer, which is still venerated 
as the temple .of Ajaipal. 

It has been shown, however, by more recent research that Aja or 
Ajaya flourished about 1 000 A.I)., and thatthe foundation of Ajmer must 
be ascribed to this period. The Chauhans came to Rajputana from 
Ahichhatnipur on the Ganges about 760 A.D., and their first capital 
was Sambhor. Their possessions included the tinct now known as 
Ajmer, but there was at that time no known city there. Ajaya’s son 
Anii (or Arno) constructed the fine Anasagar embankment, on which 
the Emperor Shah Jahan subseqently erected a magnificent range 
of marble pavilions. An inscription discovered at Chitor by Pandit 
Gauri Shankar of Udaipur shows that Ana -was alive in 1160 AD. 
Vigraharaja HI, otherwise known as Visaldeo, a son of Ana, was the 
most famous of the Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi 
&om the Tuars, and constructed the Bisal-Sagar Tank in his ancestral 
territoiy. The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163. 
Prithn Raj, nephew of Visaldeo, was king of Delhi and Ajmer at the 
time of the invasion of Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori. In 1191 
he defeated the latter in a great battle and forced him to fly. But 
in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned -with a fresh army recruited in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Rajput chiefs were weakened by 
feuds, and Prithvi Raj was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in 
cold lilood. Muhammad Ghori shortly aftenvards took Ajmer, mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and reserved the rest for 
slavery. After this expedition he made over the country to a 
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relation of Prithvi Raj under an engagement for a hea'vy tribute. In 
the folloAving year Muhammad Ghoii prosecuted his conquests by the 
destruction of the Rahtor kingdom of Kanauj, an event of consider- 
able importance in the history' of Ajmer, in that it led to the emi- 
gration of the greater part of the Rahtor clan from Kanauj to Marwar. 

. The new Raja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by a 
pretender, and Kutab-ud-din Eibak, then Vicepy and afterwai'ds the 
first of the slave dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Hari Raj the 
pretender was defeated, and Kutab-ud-din, ha^dng appointed a gov- 
ernor of his own faith to control the Raja, proceeded with his expedi- 
tion to Gujarat. A year or two afterwards, however, the Raja, iiniting 
with the Rahtors and Mers, attempted independence. Kutab-ud-din, 
marched from Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the 
Raja in the fort. Here finding no means of escape, he ascended the 
funeral pyre as is related in the Tajvl Maasir. Kutab-ud-din then 
marched against the confederated Rahtors and Mers, but was defeated 
and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where he was besieged 
by the confederate army. A strong reinforcement from Ghazni, however, 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutab-ud-din annexed the 
country to the kingdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort 
of Taragarh to an officer of his own, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent 
tragic fate has caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose 
shnne is still the most conspicuous object on the hill he was unable 
to defend. On the death of Kutab-ud-din in A.D. 1210, the Rahtors 
joined the Chauhans and made a night attack upon tbe fort. The 
garrison was taken unprepared, and massacred to a man. Their tombs, 
as well as those of Sayyid Husain and his celebrated horse, may still 
be seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which bears the name of Ganj 
ShaMdan or treasury of martyrs, 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, the successor of Kutab-ud-din, restored 
the authority of the Kings of Delhi, and it -was maintained till the 
disastrous invasion of Taimur, Rana Kumbho of Mewar profited by 
the relaxation of all authority, which ensued upon the sack of Delhi 
and the extinction of the house of Tughlak, to take possession of 
Ajmer, but on his assassination the territory fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Malwa, with whom the Rana had been perpetually at vari- 
ance, and for 15 years had waged war. 

The Kings ofMfilwa obtained possession in A.D. 1469, and held 
Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II in A.D, 1531, when the kingdom 
of Malwa was annexed to that of Gujarat. 

On the death of Mahmud II, Mai Deo Rahtor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Marwfir, took possession of Ajmer among 
other conquests. He improved the fortress ofTamgarh, and com- 
menced the construction of a lift to raise water to the fort from the 
“ Nur Ghashma ” spring at the foot of the hill. The work still stands, 
as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme ivas never complet- 
ed. The Rahtora held Ajmer for 24 years, but the country was one of 
the earlier acquisitions of Akbar, and from 1561 A.D. to 1730, a period 
of 170 years, Ajmer was an integral part of the Mughal Empire. ' 
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Akbar included Ajmer in a sf^ah or pronnce, ■which gave its Mughal 

name to the whole of Kajputana.- The great importance of the fort Emporora. 
and district of Ajmer as a poini d* apptii in the midst of Rajput- 
ana was early recognized by the Muhammadan rulers. It commanded 
the routes from northern India to Gujarat on tlie one side, and to 
Malwa on the other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a well- 
nigh impregnable fort to protect it. The situation was strong, cen- 
tral, and picturesque, and was well watered as compared with the arid 
. tracts around. The Mughal sovereigns, like • their predecessors, were 
not slow to grasp the advantages of the place, and Ajmer became an 
appanage of the royal residence, 

Akbar had made a vow that, if a son were bom to him and lived, 
he would go on foot from Agi*a to Ajmer, and offer thanks at the tomb 
of the saint Muin-ud-din Chishti, a holy man who came from Gor to 
India in 1143 AD,, and whose tomb, known as the Dargah KhwSja * 

Sahib, has been a place of Muhammadan pilgrimage for several cen- 
turies. Salim, nftenvards Jahangir, was born in A.D. 1670. Ten 
years later Akbar built a fortified palace, the Dai*-ul-Khair, just out- 
side the cit 3 ^ Jahangir and Shah Jahan both spent a considerable 
portion of their time at Ajmer, and it was here that the former re- 
ceived Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador from King James I, who 
reached Ajmer on the 23rd December 1615. Ho had his first audi- 
ence with Jqjiangir on the 10th January 1616, and was received by 
the Mughal Emperor wth " courtly condescension.” Near ChitOr, 
on his way to Ajmer from Surat, Roe met the eccentric Thomas 
Coryat, whose mania for travelling brought liim on foot from Jerus- 
alem to Ajmer. The " World's foot post,” as he describes himself, 
wrote a pamphlet, " From the Court of the great Moghul, Resident 
at the Town of Asmere in Eastern India," which is a quaint and 
‘early specimen of trjivellei's’ tales. Roc himself remained at Ajmer 
until November 1616, and afterwards accompanied Jahangir in his 
March to Ujjain. Although it appears doubtful whether he managed 
to obtain any substantial advantage for the East India Company as a 
result of his mission, his Journal has left us a vivid picture of the 
life both in Ajmer and in camp. It was at Dcora, near Ajmer, that 
in A.D. 1659 Aurangzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate Dara 
and forced his brothei' into the flight which was destined to terminatG 
onl}’^ bj' his imj)risomnent and death. The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dara for three days during the flight, and has 
given a gmphic description of the miseries and privations of the march. 

During the ■war with Mewar and Mfirwfiv, which was bi'ought about 
by the bigotry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer ■was the' head-quartern of that 
Emi)ei*or, who nearly lost his throne hero in 1679 by the combination 
of Prince Akbar with the encm)'. 

On the death of the Sayyids in 1 720 A.D., Ajit Singh, son of Jaswant Bfihters'of 

Singh of Marwar, found his oppoi tunib\' in the w'cakness consequent MfivwSr. 

on the decline of the Mughal Empire to seize on Ajmer, and kill the . 

Imperial governor. He coined money in liis own name and set up every 
emblem of sovereignty. Muhammad ShMi collected a large army and 
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invested Tsragarh. The fort held out for four months, when Ajit 
Singh agreed to surrender his con(^uest. Ten years later Ahhay 
Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of his own father, AjIt 
Singh, was appointed hy Muhammad Shah Viceroy of Ajmer and 
Ahmadahad, and Ajmer became practically a portion of Marwar. 
The parricide Balcht Singh obtained Nagaur and Jalor from his 
brother, Ahhay Singh. Ahhay Singh was succeeded by Earn Singh, 
who attempted to wrest Jalor from his uncle. This led to the battle 
of Merta, where Ram Singh was defeated and forced to He 
determined to call in the aid of the Marathas, and at TJjjain found 
the camp of Jai Appa Sindhia, who readily took the opportunity of 
interference. Meanwhile Bakht Singh had been poisoned, and his son, 
Bijai Singh, opposed the Marathas, He was defeated and fled to 
Nagaur, which withstood a year’s siege, though meanwhile all the country 
submitted to Ram Singh. At the end of a year Jai Appa was murder- 
ed by two soldiers of Bijai Singh, who sacrificed themselves in their 
master’s interest. With Jai Appa removed, the siege languished, and 
eventuallj' a compromise was agreed upon. Bijai Singh surrendered to 
the Marathas in full sovereignty the fort and district of Ajmer as 
mundlcati or blood-money ^for the death of their leader. The Mara- 
thas on their side abandoned the cause of Ram Singh. A fixed trien- 
nial tribute was to be paid to the Marathas by Bijai Singh. Ram 
Singh obtained the Marwar and Jaipurshare of the SSmbhar Lake, and 
resided there until his death. These events occurred in A.D. 1756. 

For 31 years the MarSthSs held undisturbed possession of Ajmer, 
till in 1787, on the invasion of Jaipur by Madhoji Sindliia, the Jaipur 
Baja called in the Rahtors for aid against the common foe. The 
call was promptly answered, and at the battle of Tonga the Mara- 
this suffered a signal defeat. The Rahtors re-took Ajmer, drove 
out Mirza Beg, the Maratha governor, and annulled their tributary 
engagements. The success was, however, transient, for in three years 
time the Marathas, led by De Boigne, defeated the Rahtors utterly 
at Fatan. General De Boigne then marched on Ajmer. On the 
21st August 1791, he arrived under the walls : the next day the 
town was taken and the fort invested. The citadel, however, had 
been provisioned for a year and was defended by a numerous gariison. 
After 17 days’ operations De Boigne, converting the siege into a 
blockade, marched with the greater part of his troops against the 
Rajputs, who had Msembled on the plains of Merta. On the 10th 
September the Rajput army was surprised before daybreak and 
nearly annihilated, and by three o’clock on the same day the, town 
of Merta was taken by assault. The Rahtors now submitted and 
agreed to pay_ tribute. Ajmer reverted to the Marathas and was 
held by them till its cession to the British Government, 

Singhi Dhanraj was Governor of Ajmer during the three year's 
it was held by the Rahtors. The best known of the Maratha eubah- 
dars was Govind Rao, who appears to have been a strong and good 
governor. By the treaty of 25th June 1818, Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
after the Pindari war, ceded the district of A-jmer, valued in the 
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treaty at Es. 505,484), to the British Government ; and on the 28th* 
July 1818, Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent, of Ajmer, reeeivcd 
charge of the district from Bapu Sindhia, the last MaTiitha silbahudr. 

The history of Ajmer fi*om 1818 is the liisiory of its adminis- 
tration, The long rol I of battles and sieges is closed. The district, worn 
out b}' the incessant warfare of half a century, at length enjo 3 's rest., 
and the massive battlements of TaragJirh begm to crumble in a secure 
peace. Mr. Wilder and his .successors worked hard to improve the 
condition of the people, and the long ini:umt>ency of Colonel Dixon, 
who took charge of the district in 1842 in addition to Mei wfira, was 
productive of much good. Jnigation works were vigorously pushed 
forward. .Commerce and agriculture were encouraged, and in 1851 
the district came under a regular settlement Ti.e me.asurcs taken 
to win the confidence of the people were successful, and the mutiny 
of 1857. passed over the province like a cloud. On the 28t . May 
two regiments of Bengal lufantiy and a batieiy of Bengal Artillciy 
mutinied at Nasiiabad. The European re.^'idents, howe ^r, wore 
sulficientlx protected by a regiment of Bonibay ^sfan^rwhue a, ^ y 
detachment of the Mernara Battalion made a forced march to Ajmer 


detachment of the Mernara Battalion made a forced march to Ajmer •'* i* 
and protected t he Treasury and Magazine Tnere w.is no interruption 
of civil governmeiit. The mutinous legiracnts marci.ed direct to' 

Delhi, and tite agii* ultural classes did -ot su.irc in the revo t. 

►Since tnen famiin's alone have troubled the clistrict.. Tlic more 


noteworthy are described in then proiier place. Thu opening of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Rdilwaj in I87U ushered tn a period of material 
prospurit 3 »*. The popitlation of vkjtner city nas nearl} double, i, and 
the place wtll probanly continue to grow in size uml importmee. TiiC 
district, altliough severel 3 ' aftecied by recent famines will, given a 
series of good years, quickly rvcupeiate. Thes>* natural calamities 
alone disturb its peaceful progi'es.s. 


(b.) Merwara. „ . 

The history of Merwara befirc the occupation of Ajmer by the History. 
British authorities in 1818, is practiially a blank. Hardly an 3 'thing 
was known ol th»i countiy, oxc« pt that it was a difficult, hill) tract, 
inhabited by an independent and plundering race, who careil not 
for agriculture, and who supplied ineir wnut> at the exfieuse of the 
surrounding ten'itories. Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur hud penetrated 
no further than Jhak in an endeavour to subdue the countiy, and 
Amir Khan had failed in an attempt to chasiise tlu* iilnndeicrs of 
Jhak and Chang. Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent of A-imer, 
entered into agreements with the villages of Jhak, Shaiugarh, I„ulwa, 

Kana Khera and Kheta Khera, the nucleus of what is now KMUa 
Merwara, binding tlu-m to abstain from plunder. The pledge, how- 
ever, was little respected, or could not really be enforced by the 
headmen, and in ilarch 1819, a force was detached from NasMbad 
for the attack of those places. No opposition was cnooiintored, the 
villages were taken om* alter the other, and all levell* d to tho ground. 

The iubabitiuits escaped into the adjacent hills. Stiong police posts 

Svere stationed at Jhak, Shamgarh, und Luhva, 
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In November 1820 a general insurrection broke out. The police- 
posts u'ere cut off and the men composing them were killed. The 
thorough subjugation of tlie country was then determined on. A. 
force stronger than the former retook Jhak, Lulwa, and Shamgarh, 
and after some coire‘ipondence with the governments of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur, and after co-ofieration promised on their part, the force ad- 
vanced into Mewar and Marwar-Merwara to punish the refugees of Jhak 
Lulwa, and Shamgarh, and the men who had given them an asylum. 

Borwa was the first village of which possession was taken, and 
the attack was i hen directed against Hathun, where a repulse was sus- 
tained with a loss of three killed and twenty-three wounded. In the 
night, however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then 
marched on Barar and took it after slight resistance. The capture 
of Maudlan and Barsawara follou^ed, and a strong detachment was 
then sent against Kot-Kirana and Bagri in Marwar-Merwara. 
These were taken and made over to Jodhpur, and the reverses of 
the Alers reached their culminuting point in the captm'e of Bamgarh, 
whither most of their chief men had retreated. These were nearly 
all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining strong- 
holds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry and 
infiintiy was left at Jliak, and the main body withdrew at the close 
of January 1821, the campaign having lasted three months. Captain 
Tod, m the name of the Rflna, undertook the administration of the 
portion belonging to Mewar. He appointed a governor, built the 
tort of Todgai h in the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 600 match- 
lock men for this special service, and began to collect revenue. A 
different policy was pursued by the court of Jodhpur. The villages 
which had been decided to belong to Marwur were made over to the 
adjoining Thakurs : there was no controlling authority and no unity 
of administration. Ajmer brought all its share under direct manage- 
ment, but at first the Thakurs of Masuda and Kharwa were held 
responsible for the establishment of order, under the superintendence 
of Air. Wilder. It soon appeared that this triple government was 
no government ; the criminals of one portion found security in 
another ; the country became infested with murderous gangs, and 
the state of Merwara was even worse than before the conquest. In 
these circumstances it was deternuued that the three portions should 
bo brought under the management of one officer, vested with full 
authority in civil and oiiminal matters, and that a battalion of 8 
companies of 70 men each should be enrolled from among the Mors. 

The negotiations with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 1823, i, 
by which the management of Mewar-Merwara, consisting of 76 
villages, was made over to the British Government for a period of 
10 years, the Eana agreeing to pay Rs. 15,000 a year to cover civil 
and military expenses. In March, 1824, a similar engagement was, 
after some difficulty, concluded by Mr. Wilder, ivith the- Jodhpur 
Uurbar. It was arranged that the sum of Rs. 15,000 should be paid 
annually ou^ account of civil and military expenses, the Maharuna 
and Maharaja receiving in each case the revenue of their respective 
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portions. In March 1833, the arrangement with MewEr was con- 
tinued for a further period of eight years, the Rana agreeing to pay 
Rs 20,000 Ghitori or Rs. 16,000 Kdldar on account of expenses. On 
the 23rd October 1836, the arrangement with Marwur wms extended 
for a further period of nine years. The transfer of Jodhpur territory 
was only partial,* and many villages vrere left in the hands of the border 
ing Thakurs, though nominally under the police superintend* nee of 
the British authorities. Twenty villages were made over by the first 
treaty, and by the second treaty some were added, but these latter 
were returned to Marwur in 1842. About this year the agreements 
of 1833 and 1835 expired, and it became necessary to make further 
arrangements for their continuance. The Udaipur Durbar exftressed 
its willingness to allow its %’illngcs to remain under British man.'igc- 
ment BO long ns it might suit the convenience of ihc British Govern- 
ment, and the Jodlipur Durbar expressed its readiness to do the 
same. But no agreements -were executed, and although an effort 
was made to procure the pei-potual cession of their shares from the 
respective Durbars, it wtis unsuccessful. On this unsatisfactory 
footing the British administration of MerwEra reniitined for many 
years. With Udaipur the question was finally settled in 1883 by 
the following arrangement : — 

The British Government was 1o necqit the revenues of Mewar- 
filerwSra in full discharge of the Udaipur State’s contributions towards 
the cost of administration of the tract, the expenses of the MewEr 
Bhil Corps and of the MerwSra Battalion, and no demand was to In* 
made upon the DurhEr for arrears of payment. The Mnh >rEna was 
specifically assured that his rights of sovcieignly over ftlewEr-Mer- 
wEra would he in no wise prejudiced bj* this arrangement ; and that*, 
should the j'cnrly receipts for the district at uny time exceed 
Rs, 66,000, which sum represents the coniribution pnjahlo bj’ the 
Durhsr for the administration of Mowar-MerwSra and iho expenses 
of the two local corps, the surplus money sliould be paid in full to 
the Durbjir. The Resident at MowSr was to anmuilly report to 
the Durhfir the aggregate revenue received from the district. This 
arrangement is still in force. 

In the case of MfirwEr-Werwura it was many years also before a 
satisfactory solution could be cfiected Eventually in 1885 it was 
agreed that Jodhpur should retain its sovereign rights m its MfirwEr- 
Alerwara villages and receive Rs. 3000 a year from them, and that 
in the event of a jirofit being derived from them by Government., 
the Durbsr should receive 40 per cent, of it. On these conditions 
the Government of India have full and permanent administrattvo 
control over the villages. 

Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the 
newly acquired district, and ho ruled M«'rwura from 1 823 t<i 1830. 
He was fettered by no ins(.ructions, .-md was left to provide for the 
administration of the country. His sj’sicm was simple and paternal, but 
well suited to the needs of the people. Civil and criminal justice 
were administered by panchayai or arbitration of the assembled 
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elders of the village. If two-thirds of the p(m6hs,yat agreed, the 
question was settled. 

The jail was made self-supporting; each prisoner was supplied 
with a seer of barley-meal daily and with nothing else, but if the 
prisdner wished he might furnish his, own flour. On his release he 
was obliged to pay for his food and for his share of the jail establish- 
ment as well as for any clothing that might have been given him, 
and this sy-^tem of recovering the jail expenses from the prisoners 
and their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon’s death, when, on the 
representation of Captain Brooke, it was abolished in 1858. The 
revenue was collected by an estimate of the crop«, one-third of the 
produce being the Government’s share, except in some special cases. 
The estimate was made by a writer on the part of Government, 
assisted by the pateU, the patwaris, and the respectable landowners. 
In calculating the money payment to be made, the prices current 
in the country for 10 or 12 miles round were taken and an averfige 
struck. Cultivators Avho broke up new land or made wells received 
leases authorizing 'hem to hold at^thand-Jth of the produce. The 
headmen of the villages naid ^th. 

Tliis sv'-teni of administration posses-es historical value .as being' 
that under which the country throve until 1851, the year of Colonm 
Dixon’s regular settlement. According to competent observers it 
was consistently successful, and to it much of the rapid progress 
made bv the country was due. Another important factor in the 
civilization of the people was the MerwSra Battalion which was 
raised in 1822. By service in its ranks the wild mountaineers 
became brave and disciplined soldier.s, and when they returned home 
they carried the leaven of law-abiding order into the villages. 

Colonel Hall was followed by Colonel Dixon, who ruled Morwara 
until 1842. and thereafter the combined districts of Ajmer and 
MerwSra until his death in 1857. He is still, and deservedl)', remem- 
bered by the MerwSra people as their greatest benefactor. His 
administration was remarkable for the large number of tanks which 
were built in MerwSra for irrigation purposes, and they were all 
entirely due to his personal energy and enthusiasm. Their good 
effect can hardly be over-estimated Agriculture became possible 
and profitable, and the area under cultivation increased rapidly. In 
order to make the people obtain the benefits of their industry and 
to attract traders to Rlerwara, Colonel Dixon founded the walled town 
of Nayanagar, or BeSwar, in 1835. Mahajans flocked to it; the enter- 
prise was at once successful ; and the place is now the commercial 
and administrative capital of the district. , The founder is probably 
the latest Englishman who has built a “fenced city.” Before he 
died he bad the satisfaction of seeing around’ him a people whose 
wants had been suppli'*d, whose grievances had been redressed, and 
who were described as being “most prosperous and highly favourerl.” 

Nothing can speak more plainly to the great social change which 
has been wrought in the inhabitants of Merwara than the deserted 
and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerlj’- 
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invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of 
safety from the attack of their follow-men and of wild beasts. The 
adoption of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the 
retention of such dwellings alike unnecessary and inconvenient. The 
old villages are nearly deserted and .are fast falling into decay. New 
hamlets have sprung up everywhere in the villages, and the tendency 
to settle near the cultivated land is still on the increase. 

(o) Archaaology. 

■Ajmer is rich in objects of archscological interest. The most 
important is the mosque known .as the Arrhai-din-hd-Jlionpra or 
“Two and .a-half days’ shed." This, originallj' a Brahmanical 
temple or college, was converted into a mosque by order of Muhammad 
Ghori, the legend being that as ho passed the temple, he 
ordered that it should be ready for him to pray in on his return in 
two and n-half days. The pillars .and the roof of the temple were 
permitted to remain, bxit the rest of the Hindu portion of the building 
was demolished and much of the carving on the remaining pillars 
defaced. A screen or facade of very remarkable be.auty was 
erected, .and forms the front of the present mosque, xvhich was sur- 
Munded further by loft}' cloistei's with a tower at each corner of the 
quadrangle. The cloisters have largely fallen in, and the surviving 
portions of the towora are very imperfect. The facade of the mosque, 
however, and tlio mosque itself are in good preservation, having been 
extensively repaired in Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, while considerable 
further restorations were carried out in 11100-1902. The mosque 
is a few years only later in date than the Kutab mosque, near 
Delhi, and is one of the best speoiraens of the mosques of its kind. 

The embankment of the Ana Sugar Lake supports the beautiful 
marble pavilions erected as garden or pleasure-houses by Shah Jahfin. 
Of the five original pavilions, four remain in good preservation : the 
rem.ains of the fifth have been preserved but are very slender. The 
embankment, moreover, contains the site of the former hammdm, 
the floor of which still remains. Of the five marble pavilions two 
were at one time built into residencies for British officials, while two 
others -were converted into an office and a libraiy. The houses and 
enclosures were finally swept away in 1900-1902, when the two 
south pavilions were rc-erected, the marble parapet comjfletoly 
repaired, and the embankment restored ns far as was practicable 
to its early conditions. 

The shrine of the “ Darguh Khwiija Sfihib, ” ■where is the tomb of 
the kluhaminadan saint MuIn-ud-dTn Chishti, is another remarkable 
building, and is an object of pilgrimage to Muhammadans from all 
parts of the world. The shrine contains a mosque of Akbar, another 
by Shah Jahiin, and numerous more modern sacred buildings. The 
gatew.aj’, though disfigured by modern colouring, is picturesque and 
old. The shrine contains the large drums and brass candlesticks 
taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitdr, and given by him to the shrine. 
^J,’he paint’s tomb is richly adorned with gold and silver, but only 
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Muharam.'iclans arc permitted to enter its jirecincts. Tlie Dargali 
W!is commenced in the reign of SlJ.ims-iid-dm Altamasli (circ.a 
1211 — 1236 A.D.), and finished in that of Sultan Humrij»un The 
shrine is venerated and visited b}' Hindus as veil as Muhammadans. 

The Ajmer Fort was built by the Em])eror Akbar. It is a massive 
square building, with lofty octagonal bastions at each coi-ncr. The 
Fort was used as the residence of the Mughal Emperors during their 
visits to Ajmer, .and w.is the head-quarters of the administmtion, 
both in their time and in that of the Marathfis. Tito main cJitraiico 
faces the city and is lofty and imposing. It was here thtit the 
Mughal Emperors appc.arcd in state, and here^ that, os recorded b}' 
Sir Thomas Roe, state criminals were publicly executed. The 
ground surrounding the Fort has been largely^ built over, and its 
striking appearance is thus considerably iinpairctl. The interior 
was used ns a magazine during British occupation until 1857, and 
the centre building, now used ns iahsTl offices, has been so much 
altered that its original shape .and projiortions arc difficult to trace 
and restore. With the Fort the outer city walls of the same 
period arc connected. These snn-ound the oil}’, and .are piej'ced by 
live gates named the Delhi, MndSr, Usri, Agni and Tiipolia gates. 
These gates were at one time highly decorated, hut the Delhi gate 
alone retains any traces of its earlier ornament. 

In the older city, lying in the valley beneath the Tarngarh hill 
and now abandoned, the Nur-chashma, a garden-house used by 
the Mnghals, still remains, ns do the water lifts built by the 
Riihtors and provioiusly mentioned. The Taragiirh Fort or citadel 
which defended the earlier city is in fair preservation. 

Pushkar, seven miles north of Ajmer, is a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, and the great sanctity of its lake, equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Manusavownr in Tibet, is due to 
the belief that here Brahma performed the and that the 

Sarasvati here rcappc.arvS in five streams. The lcgcnd.s connected ■with 
these two beliefs may be found in the “Pushkar Mahatma" of the 
“Padina Piu'nna.” BnahmS was perple.ved as to where he should 
jierform the sacrifice according tn the Ycdn.s, ns he held no temple 
on earth like other deitios. As he reflected, the lotus fell fi*oin nis 
hand, and he determined that where it fell, there would he perform 
liis sacrifice. The lotus rehounding slnick tlie Cimth in three placo.s ; 
water issued from all three, and Brahma descending called the name 
of the place "Pushkar," after the lotus. Bnahmu then collected all the 
gods, and on the 11th d.ay of the bright half of Kfirtik all was 
ready. Each god and nWd had his owji special duty assigned to 
him, .and Brahma stood ready inth a jar of avirit on his head. 
The sacrifice, however, could not begin until Savitri ajqioarod, and 
she refused to come without Lnkshmi, Pfirvati, and Indrani, whom 
Pavan had been sent to summon, On hearing of her refusal 
Brahmfi became enraged and said to Indrn, “ Se.arcii mo out a girl 
that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amrit weighs heavy on my head." Indra accordingly went, but 
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found none except a Gujar’s daughter, whom he purified by passing 
through the body of a cow, and then bringing her to Brahma told 
what he had done. Vishnu observed: “Brahmans and co^vs'a^e in 
reality identical; you have taken her from the womb of a cow, and 
this may be considered a second birth.” Shiva added that as she had 
passed through a cow she might be called Gayatri. The Brahmans 
agreed that the sacrifice might now proceed, and Brahma having 
married Gayatri and having enjoined silence upon her, placed on her 
head the jar of amrit, and the yajna commenced. 

The sacrifice, however, was soon interrupted by a naked man, who 
appeared crying, “ Atmat, atmat,” and who, at the instigation of 
Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When it was at- 
tempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the whole 
ground graduall 3 ' became covered with skulls, till Shiva, at Brahma's 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should 
have a temple af Pushkar, there to be worshipped under the name 
Atmateswar. , Meanwhile a number of Brahmans, all ugly men, arrived 
from the Dakhin. As they bathed in the lake they became handsome, 
and the ghat at which they bathed, called Sarup ghat, is the resort of 
pilgrims on the 11th day of Kartik. On the morning of the 12th 
day' the Brahmans came to BrahmS and asked where they were to 
bathe. In reply he directed them to bathe in the Prechi Sarasvati, the 
stream which passes by the village of Hokran, and it is explained how 
the. Sarasvati, after disappearing under ground to escape the heat of 
the fire which she is carrying to the sea, re-appears in five channels in 
the sacred soil of Pushkar ; how two of these meet at Nand, 5 miles 
from Pushkar; and how from the junction the river, thereafter 
called the Luni, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was disturbed 
this day by Bhattu Brahman, who let lose a snake among the Brah- 
mans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whose son im- 
precated a curse against Bhattu that he might become a snake. 
Bhattu, going to his grandfather Brahma, was consoled by the promise 
that he should be the founder of the 9th order of snakes, and was 
directed to. go to the Nagpahar, where he should receive w'orship on 
the 5th day of the dark half of Satiun, at the place called the Nag- 
kund. 

The sacrifice proceeded till the 15th, each day having its appointed 
duties ; for this day the Brahmans were directed to make a circuit of 
the lakes and to bathe in " Gayakup,” the tank now known by the 
name of “Suda Bai.” Shortly after their return Savitii appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her. 
Brahma sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she went away 
in a rage to the hill north of the lake, whore is her temple. 

After the yajna was performed by Brahma, Pushkar became so 
holy that the greatest sinners by merely bathing in it wont to heaven. 
Heaven became inconveniently crowded, and the gods complained 
that no man any longer regarded them or his duty, so easy was it to 
get to heaven. Brahma agreed accordingly that the tiTth should 
only be on earth from the 11th day oi Kartik to the full moon, and for 
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the remainder of the year he promised to remove the UHli to the 
air. Such is the legend given in the Pushkar Mahatma. 

The legends concerning Pushkar after the yajna of Brahma are 
rather confusing. The virtue of the lake is said to have been forgot- 
ten till it -was re-discovered by Raja Nahar Rao Parikar of Mandor, 
who followed a white boar to the margin of the lake, and then, dis- 
mounting to quench his thirst, found on touching the water that he 
was cured of a slcin disease. He. is accordingly said to have had the 
lake excavated and to have built ghdts. Pushkar after this appears 
to have come into the possession of Ohechi GBjars, for there is a legend 
that some 700 yearn ago, a large body of Sanyasis came to bathe in 
Pushkar ; they disapproved of the Gojors being in possession of the 
ghats, lulled them all on the night of the Dewah, and turning out the 
Kanphata Jogis, who had become priests of the temples, themselves 
left a representative at each temple. 

There arc five principal temples at Pushkar, those dedicated to 
Brahma, Savitri, Badri IN^niiyana, Varaha, and Shiva Atmateswara. 
Thoy are all of comparatively modern construction, for the old temples 
suffered much at the hands of the jVIughals, and Aurangzeb here, as 
elsewhere in India, enjo}'s the reputation of having destroyed many 
temples. A masjid which is still kept up was built by him' on the 
site of a temple to Keshav Rai. The temple of Brahma was built by 
Gokul-Parak, an Oswal Mahajan of Gwalior, and is said to bo the only 
temple dedicated to Brahma in India. The attendants at the temple 
are Puri Gosuins, The temple of Sftvitri is built on the north of the 
lake, and was constructed by the "purohit” of Ajit Singh of Msrwur. 
The temple to Badri Niirayana was rebuilt by the Thakur of Khai’wn 
some 100 yeai's ago. That of Varaha, or the boar, was demolished by 
Jahangir, and the present temple was built by Bakht Singh of Jodh- 
pur. Goma Rao, sdbahddr of the Marathas rebuilt the temple of 
Shiva Atmateswara. 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake, with hills on three 
sides ; on the fourth side the sands, drifted from the plains of Marwar, 
have formed a complete bar to the waters of the lake, Avhich has no 
outlet, though filtration through the sand hills is considerable. Bath- 
ing ghats have been constructed nearly all round the lake, and most of 
the princely and wealthy families of Rajpntana have houses round the 
margin. 

A fair at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and like 
other religious fairs is used as an opportunity for trade. It is attended 
by about 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. 

Outside Ajmer and Pushkar there are few objects of archreologi- 
cnl interest. In the south-west of the Ajmer distinct there are seve- 
ral remains of Hindu temples, the age of which is not known.' It is 
possible that they date from the time of the Hindu kings of Toda 
Raisen, the ruins of which lie some 30 miles across the border in Jai- 
pur territory, Baghera and S^rani contain the better known of these 
remains. Ihe fort at Bhinai is a good specimen of the forts built bv 
the smaller Rajput Chiefs. 
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Population. 

■The census of 1901 was the sixth of a series, which began in 1805. 
It was practically speaking a famine census. Nothing can show more 
clearly the vicissitudes of season to which this tract of Eajputana is 
exposed, and theii* influence on the people, than the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations of the population during the last forty years, as noted in the 
margin. The year 1872 followed the severe famine of 1868-69, and 
tlie effects are seen in the reduction of population by over a lakh. The 
fcensus of 1891 was taken after 20 years of unusual prosperity, in which 
the opening of the railway and establishment of Ajmer as a large 
railway centre took place. The reduction in the population of 1901 
is the outcome of the natural calamities ofthe decade, which included 
two famines, that of 1891-92 and that of 1899-00. 

.The square mile density for the province, including urban areas, is 
175’93, as compai*ed with 200 08 in 1891 and 169‘96 in 1881. 

As reg.ards density of the rural population, Ajmer and Merwiira 
have now changed jjlacos; Merwarahas the larger figure (136'9 to the 
square mile) ; the Ajmer figure is 130. Both are considerably less than 
those of 1891 (154'9 MerwSra, 159'8 Ajmer). The result is probably 
due to the bettor physique of the Mer population of Merwara. where 
a larger birth rate has consistently obtained since 1872. During the 
actual famines the Mers came and remained upon relief works more 
readily than the inhabitants of Ajmer, and the latter suffered more 
severely from the epidemics that followed. 

The total population in the last census was 4,76,912—2,61,026 
males and 2,25,886 females— distributed over four towns and 740 vil- 
lages and living in 1,07,401 occupied houses. The number of persons 
per* house was 4’44. Of the total population Ajmer claims 3,67,453, 
of whom the residents in urban areas number 1,0.3,386 and in rural 
areas 2,04,067, In Merwara the urban and rural populations arc 21,928 
and 87,531 respectively. 

The villages of Ajmer are larger and more compact than those of 
Merwara, where 52'2 per cent of the population live in hamlets of less 
than 500 inhabitants. In Ajmer the avemge village population is 621, 
and 46‘8 of the rural inhabitants live in villages containing from 600 to 
2,000 persons. In Menvfira the average village population is only 278. 
The difference in the physical features of the two districts is primarily 
responsible for this. The open plains of Ajmer encourage the growth 
of large central villages. In Meiwara the small patches of culturable 
land are scattered among the valleys, and are separated firom each 
other by rocky and difficult hill country. Each man likes to live 
where he can keep a watch upon his crops, so evoiy valley has its 
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little hamlet, ■while the fortified and inaccessible centol -village, the 
product of an age of war and plunder, is falling into ruins. 

On the whole the population of Ajmor-Merwara has decreased by 
65,446 since the census of 1891, but with the exception of Kekri, the 
decrease has taken place entirely in rural areas. 

Of the towns, Ajmer, with a population of 73,839, shows an increase 
of 4,996, which may he attributed to the rise in the number of work- 
men in the Kailway carriage and locomotive shops and the influx of 
people firom Native States during the famine. Beawar and NasTiS- 
bad, with returns of 21,728 and 22,494 respecth'ely, are almost station- 
Kekri alone with 7,053 shows a decrease of 47. There are no 
other places treated as towns within the di-vision. It is doubtful 
whether the decrease in the rural population during the last decade 
can he attributed to any general movement on the part of the inha- 
bitants. The increase in Ajmer city may be due to some extent to 
an influx of unskilled labourers, who could no longer get employment 
upon the land. But such movement would only be temporary, and no 
general tendency to desert rural areas could be deduced from it. The 
decrease in the rural population is rather to be accounted for by 

P ositive causes affecting those who remained in their villages, viz., a low 
irth rate and a high death rate. Abnormally high prices ruled during 
the last half of the decade, during the last three years of which the 
w'hole or part of the district was affected by famine, and they checked 
the natural growth of the population ; while the famines were fol- 
lowed by epidemic diseases, among which that of malarial fever at the 
close of 1900 was by far the most conspicuous. In that year the re- 
corded fever deaths alone numbered 44,236, and the recorded death 
rate reached the unprecedented figure of 119’97 per 1,000. 

Considerable immigration is believed to have taken place from 
Native States during the famines, but reliable statistics are not avail- 
able. In Merwara the practice of emigration is common among the 
Mers, but the jirompt provision made for them in recent famines has 
reduced the tendency. During the year 1 899, 7,938 persons left Menvfira 
with 37,978 head of cattle. Most of the emigrants returned, but the 
number of cattle brouglit hack tvas only 13,868. There is always a 
large stream of emigration through Merwara firom the neighbouring 
Native States whenever there is a scarcity of grain or fodder in Me-war 
or Maiwar ; the stream always follows the same well-defined routes, 
and the local officials are well accustomed to dealing trith it. 

The record of the population by ago periods exhibits clearly the 
effects of the recent severe famines. The infant population of loss than a 
year in age in 1891 was 19,976. In 1901 it was 6,117. That between 
one and two year-s of age fell from 9,555 to 3,116. Children between 
the ages of 5 and 10 yeai-s numbered 52,549 in 1901, whereas in 1891 
their number was 76,192, It was the infant population that the 
famine most heavily affected. 

The mean age of males in 1901 -was 25*53, and had risen since 1881. 
The mean age of females was 26*27, and had also risen. The figures 
again indicate the heavy mortality among children in the famine. 
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la the municipalities of Ajmer, Beawar and Kekri the municipal 
authorities, and in Naslriihad the cantonment authorities, make the 
necessary arrangements fdr collecting and reporting vital statistics, 
under rules sanctioned by the Local Government. In rural areas the 
police are tho reporting agency. Village watchmen make reports of 
births and deaths to tho police stations, while revenue officials {jiat- ' 
waris) and managers (jeamdofl's) of istimrari estates also submit 
weekly reports to the same quarter. These reports check each other. 

The weekly figures are sent to the Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, who sub- 
mits the monthly statement, through the Commissioner, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, to the Chief Medical Officer for Eajputana. No doubt the sys- 
tem by which vital statistics are obtained in rural areas is far from 
perfect, but an efficient reporting agency is very hard to find. It has, 
however, received much attention recently and is believed to be im- 
proved. The ratio of births per 1,000, which was 27'76 in 1881, fell 
in 1891 to 21‘32, while in 1901 the effects of famine reduced it to 
16T0 per 1,000. The death rate possesses the same features and 
stands at 33T3 per 1,000 in 1901, against 20‘23 in 1891 and 23'33 in 
1881. In 1902 the birth and death rates per 1,000 were 36*08 and 
32*86 respectively. 

The majority of deaths are due to fever and bowel complaints. Discasos. 
The death rate from fever in 1901 was 27*45 per 1,000. The fever that 
.supervened upon the famine was widespread and of a very fatal cha- 
racter, causing a mortality which exceeded that of the period when 
the famine prevailed. Small-pox is a not uncommon epidemic, but 
the continued decrease of blindness in recent census returns is s-atis- 
factory, and points to the steady progress made year by year in vac- 
cination. Cliolora often occurs at the commencement of the rainy 
season. The last serious outbreak was in 1900. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea are very prevalent during the r.ains, as also is rheumatism. 

Cases of ophthalmia are frequently met with. Diseases of the skin are 
very common; they assume various types and characters, from a com- 
mon herpetic eruption to the most inveterate form of lepra. Pleurisy 
and pnetnonia carry off many people in the cold weather. Boils and 
abscesses are very prevalent during the mins, and scurvy is common at 
this season. Guinea-worm is always more or less prevalent, and in 
some years hundreds of people arc attacked by the mahuiy. Unless 
the worm is extracted at an early stage, considerable iiTitation and 
inflammation supervene, and it may he weeks or months before tho 
patient recovers. So far Ajraer-Merwara has been fortunate in conti- 
nuing practically free from plague, in spite of the fact that it has been 
raging in the Punjab, in Bombay and in the Central Provinces. A 
few imported cases have been detected, hut prompt isolation has pre- 
vented any spread of the disease. Measures have been decided upon 
and will be put in force in the event of any outbreak, whether in rural 
or urban areas. At present the inspection of all passengers arriving 
by train in Ajmer is the only prophylactic measure in operation. 

There are 2,51,026 males and 2,25,886 females in the division sox and Civil 
according to the 1901 census. The |jroportion.of feipalcs to males is audition. 
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higher among the Hindus than among Muhammadans, and taking all 
religions the proportion is higher in Ajmer than in Merwiira. , Among 
selected castes the proportion of females to males has been found to 
he lowest in the castes of high social status. 

The unmarried population is 1,76,338 and the married 2,32,920, 
while Avidowers and widows number 20,614 and 47,040 respectively. 
There has been a decline in the numW of mai'ried persons and in- 
crease in the number of widowed since 1891, .due to the calamities 
of the decade. The seasons of mairiage among the Hindus are deter- 
mined by astrological considerations. As a rule marriages are avoid- 
ed during the rainy season, as it is believed that the gods are 
asleep in those months. But among Kajputs the festivals of Janam- 
AshtamitBasantPanchmi, Bdclha Ashiami avdAl^heyTij are deemed 
propitious for marriage. Gujars and Jats also marry on certain spe- 
cified festivals. Among the Jats marriage is not allowed within the 
same got, and generally takes place later in life than in Upper 
India. A cocoanut and a rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, 
are sent to the house of the bride. There the brotherhood is collect- 
ed, and the contract is concluded by throwing the cocoanut and the 
rupee into the lap of the bride. The day is then fixed by the bride's 
parents, and the hardt which consists generally of 25 to 30 men, 
reaches the village in the evening. At the appointed time the bride- 
groom proceeds to the bride’s house in red clothes and Asdth a sword 
in his hand. A frame of wood called a toran is fixed over the door, 
and this the bridegroom strikes with his sword and enters the house. 
All castes put up torans, which is a cross-barred frame resembling a 
wicket, and the custom is probably a relic of the marriage by con- 
quest. When the bridegroom has entered the house, the Brahman 
causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in the centre of the 
couityard. This is the ceremony called pherec and is the only one 
used. On the second day there is a feast, and the bridal party then 
disperses. The biidegroom’s father spends about Ks. 200, the bride’s 
father nearlj’^ as much, and the subsequent gaxma, when the bride’s 
father gives turbans to his son-in-laAv and relatives, costs him about 
Ks. 150 more. 

Among the Jats — as among the Gujars, Malis and all the tribes of 
Menvfira — widoAv mamage is the rule and is called tiata. . A man 
cannot marry his younger brother’s Avidow, but may marry the AvidoAv 
of his elder brother. The jmunger brother has the first claim on the 
AvidoAv’s hand, but if he does not marry her, anj'ono in the got may 
do so. It is probably a relic of the noAv obsolete custom of niyoga, 
which obtained in Vedio times. No disability of any kind attaches 
to the children of ndta marriage: ymung widoAA’s are married off by 
their husband’s relations, who take money from the second husband. 
^ the early accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized as rcA'olt- 
under the name of sale of women. As a matter of fact, grown up 
AvidoAA's choose for themselves, though when they do the pa/nchayut 
generally orders a certain sum to be paid to the deceased husband’s 
xelations. Those orders are often contested and are not enforced iq 
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the courts. It must, moreover, be noted that a -widow cannot contract 
a valid nato. marriage except with a man of her own caste. If a 
widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to maiTj’, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband’s pro- 
perty till her death or re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except 
to pay her husband’s funeral expenses, his debts, or to marry her 
daughter. The condition of widows under this custom is infinite- 
ly preferable than if they were forced to remain unmarried all 
their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he was com- 
plaining that women were sold as sheep, the women themselves 
so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the pay- 
ment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty and useful- 
ness. The Muhammadan law permits re-marriage of widows, but 
curiously enough the Muhammadan Khadims (Sayyids) of the Darguh 
Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer folloiv the custom of the superior Hindu 
classes. ^Kajputs and Brahmans do not practice nata. With Raj- 
puts the custom of sati used to be optional, but it is now obsolete. 
Infant marriage is very restricted and polygamy is rare. Among 
Rajputs the marriageable ago of a bride, as feed by the rules of their 
Sabha, is 14 years, and that of the bridegroom 18 years. The rules 
are enforced by the Sahha, and any contravention of them is punished 
by fine. Divorce is only allowed among Muhammadans, according to 
their laws. The proportionate number of unmarried Muhammadans 
exceeds that of the Hindus. 

Formerly large sums of money were -wasted at mamages and 
similar festivals. But in 1891 rules were drawn up with a view to 
reducing such expenses among the Mer zamhidSrs in Merwfira. A 
reasonable scale of expenditure was laid down for all ceremonies, and it 
is believed that an improvement in the direction of economy is being 
effected. 

Among the Mer clans inheritance through the mother prevails. 
In the event of there being sons from two or more wives, the property 
is divided per capita of the wives and not per capita of the sons. 
In Ajmer jirimogeniture is recognized among the Rajputs. 

Education generally has receded since 1891, the number of literate 
males per 1,000 having fallen from 108*3 to 103*7. Female education 
is still insignificant, but a slight increase is recorded. According to 
the last census there are 30,1 GG literate males and 3,922 literate 
females. The numbers of males and females literate in English are 
4,162 and 64G respectively. In English educfition only has a consi- 
derable extension taken place during the last decade, and it has been 
entirely among the native population. The decline in education 
other than English is due to the recent famine, in which many village 
schools were closed while the children were on relief works. The 
heavy mortality in 1900 among children of a school-going age has 
also affected the figures. The Jams, who include the extensive trading 
communities of A-jmer and Beawar, predominate among the literates, 
and after them come the Brahmans. In Ajmer education is consi- 
derably more extended than in Merwiira, 
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Language. 


Castes, Tribes, 
and Bnocs. 

Brabmans. 


Vaislvyas. 


KayastliSs. 


B&jpuls. 


Local dialects and Hindi form the language of the great bulk of 
the population. Whether the former are ofF-shoots of Hindi or 
whether they and Hindi are derived from a common parent may be 
ascertained from experts. The dialects are rough and difficult to 
understand, and are used by a largely illiterate and backward popu- 
lation. 

Of the various castes, Biahmans come first on the list of social 
precedence. They number 25,046, or 6*5 per cent, of the Hindu 
population of the province. The Panch Dra^dd Brahmans have the 
highest rank socially but are few in number. Panch Gaudas come 
next. They number 11,583 persons and include, among others, the’ 
Gaudas, Kanaujias and Saraswats. The Gaudas again include six 
castes, locally known as the Chhanayatis. These are Gaudas, 
DaymuiS, Gujar Gaudas, Parikhs, Sikhwuls and Khandelwals. 
Daymas do not follow the marriage rules of the shast^'os but rather 
those of the Mahajans and other castes. Some Brahmans of Ller- 
wara eat meat and have no dealings with other Brahmans. They are 
not generally cultivators, but hold revenue free land in nearly every 
village. As none of their caste sub-divisions are peculiar to Ajmer- 
Merwara, a full description of them is beyond the Scope of this article, 
and belongs rather to the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

The Vaishyas, or Mahajans are the most numerous class of the 
community and number 37,027, or 7*8 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of all religions. Their principal sub-divisions are the OswSls, 
who trace their birth-place to Osa-nagri in Marwar, and the Agar- 
wak, who derive their name from Agarsen, who lived at Agroda in 
HariSna. Other Vaishya castes are the Masheshwaris and Bijbargis. 
The Seths of Ajmer are the leading members of this portion of the 
community, whose occupation is trading. They are generally well 
off, but during the last famine Mahiijans came on relief works in 
both Ajmer and MonvSra. This shows how severely they were 
affected, and gives some clue to the decrease in their numbers since 
the 1891 census. 

Kayasthas have been classified as a caste allied to Xshatiyas, 
Rajputs and Khattiis. Some of them wear the Brahmanical thread. 
They number 2,620, and their chief sub-divisions are Mathur, Bhat- 
nagar, Shrivastava, and Saksena. They are much employed in offices 
and educational establishments. 'J’here are three distinct families 
in Ajmer, known by the names of their os — ^Ajmer, Rumsar 

and Kekri — and these acknowledge no relationship. They have hcen 
hereditaiy Jcdntiiigoes since the time ot the Emperors, and hold about 
1,000 acres of revenue free land, along with certain perquisites from 
jaglr and istimrdri villages. 

land-owning castes, the highest socially are the Rajputs. 
But they hold hardly any land except on bhwrn and istvmrari tenures. 
The great ma-jority of proprietors belongs to other castes. No Rajput 
will touch a plough unless forced by hard necessity to do so ; and 
the^ crown tenants, as well as the tenants of the jdgir estates, are 
mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivators of the soil wHo have 
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keld their land in all the dynastic changes through which Ajmer has 
passed. Where every man who dug a well hecame O'wner of the land 
irrigated therefrom, and where a cultivator without a well is consi- 
dered a waif, with no tie to bind him to the village where he may 
reside, the land-owning castes must be nearly co-extensive with the 
cultivating castes, and such is found to be the case. Of the 195 
Ajmer MoZsa villages,- .52 are held by Jfits, 41 belong to Mers, 35 
to Gujars, 4 toBajputs, 4 to Merabs, 6 to Ohitas, 2 to Dcswali Musal- 
mans ; 8 castes hold one village each — Mali, Sayyid, Pathan, Mughal, 
Bunjaras, Ahir, Fakir and Christian. In the remaining 43 villages 
there is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal castes in these 
villages are 14 in number — Malis, Telis, Mers, Merats, Deswalis, 
Gajars, Brahmans, Rajputs, Mnhujans. Kayasthns, Khtlrols,' Ahirs, 
Reboiis and Regars. The remaining land-owning castes have few 
representatives, and are scattered over many villages. 

The four villages belonging to Rajputs are Arjanpura Jagir, Arjan- 
pura Khalsa, Qola and Khori. The two former belong to Gor Raj- 
puts, the two latter to Rahtors. This exception, however, only proves 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph. Arjanpura jRglr was 
given on condition of protecting the road, and assimilates to a bhum 
tenure. Arjanpura Khalsa stands quite alone as the only caminddvi 
tenure in the district, with the exception of Muhammnagarh, whore 
the tenure has been created by ourselves. Gola was held on isiim- 
rdri tenure till .shortly before the establishment of British rule. .Khori 
Avas originally a Mer village, but the Rahtors held a largo amount 
of bhiim in it, and gradually turned out the Mers. In short, where 
Rajputs hold jdglr or khalsa land, it will generally be found that it 
is the relic of a talukdar tenure, or of a Jagtr grant, or of an encroach- 
ment by hhilmids. All the istimrdrddrs of Ajmer are Rajputs, and 
they constitute the native aristocracy of the district. 

Rajputs are returned in the census papers at 15,430. It is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the gi’oat vicissitudes of early times, that 
though Ajmer Avas held for over four hundred years by the Chauhans, 
there are noAv comparatively fcAv in the province. They must be 
looked for in Haraoti, in Ahvai', and in the desert of Nagar Parkar, 
wliithcr they have been pushed by the Rahtors, who have occupied their 
place as the ruling tribe, and Avho in numbers, Avealth and poAver 
greatly preponderate over the other Rajput clans in the district. 
Those are three in number — Gor, Sosodia, and KacliliAATiha, and it 
Avill be convenient to consider them in the order of their arrival in 
the province, for a definite date can be fi.xed for the arriA'al of each. 

In the time of PrithA'i Raj Chauhan (circa 1190 A.D.) Raja Bach Raj, 
and Raja Bawan, Gor Rajputs from Bengal, came to Ajmer on the 
customary pilgrimage to DAA'arka. PrithAd Raj engaged the broebers 
in an expedition against Daya Singh of Nngaiir which a\ ns successful, 
and subsequently each of them married a daughter of Prithvi Raj. 
Raja BaAvan settled at KuchaAvon in MarAvar ; Raja Bach Raj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of time Junin, Sarwar, Dcolia and the adjacent 
countiy foil into ilie hands of the Gor Rajputs, and to the head of 
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the clan Humayun gave a mo/vusctb of B.s. 7,000. In thotimo of Akbar 
Raja Bithal Das founded the town of Rajgarh, and called it after the 
name of his grandson, Raj Singh. The son of the latter took Srinagar 
from the Ponwar Rajputs, who have now disappeared from the 
district. This, however, was the climax of the prosperity of the 
Gor Rajputs, for soon afterwards they wore ejected from Rajgarh 
and all their territory by Kishen Singh Rahtor. After 25 3 'eai's of 
dispossession Gopal Singh recovered Rajgarh, and the Gors were in 
possession when the country fell into the hands ot the Mniathas. 
The latter in 1817 resumed Rajgarh and the 12 villages attached 
to it, as the Raja was unable to pay a contribution ol Rs. 10,000 
fauj kharch. On the establishment of Bidtish rule those villages 
were returned on the condition of payment of 'Uttcai’tTna; but as the 
nacardna was not, or could not be paid the whole was resumed Avith 
the exception of one small village, Kothaj, and remained khalsa until 
1874. In March of that year the town f>f Rajgarh was presented by 
Government in jdglr to Raja Davi Singh, the representative of this 
ancient but fallen house. The Gor Rajputs hold land in 14 villages. 
The descendants of Bithal Das are ydgircldrs of Rajgarh .and Kothaj 
and hhUmids of Danta and Jatia. Bithal had 5 brothers, ■whose 
descendants arc the istimrSrddrs of Manoharnur and the bkumids 
of Sanod, Nandla, Neiii-an, Lavera, Dodiana, and Jharwasa. The des- 
cendants of Raja Buwan are jdglrdara of Avjunpura Jagir, arc ownci-s 
and bhilinias of Arjunpura KhSlsa, and hold bJt-Wm in Tabiji. 

It is unnecessary in this place to give a detailed bistoiy of the 
Rahtors, the great conquering race which, in the year 1 194, aban- 
doned the ruined cipital of Kanauj and founded a kingdom in the desert 
of Mfirwar Such an account belongs more properly to the Gazetteer 
of Jodhpur. There ore 4,609 Rahtors in Ajmer- Morwara. All the 
telukdars of Ajmer, with the exception of the Thakur of Manohaiqiim, 
the Thakur of Suw.ar and his relations, and the Chitas of Merwara 
descent, who hold 4 villages on istimrdr tenure, are Rahtors, and have 
their descent from Sivuji, the founder of the monarchy. Of the 109 
bhum holdings in the district, 83 are held by Rahtors, nearly all the 
younger sons and brothers of the istimrardars. The Rahtors of Ajmer 
have the same characteristics as their brethren in Marwar. Their 
physique is not remarkable ; thej' are still warlike and indolent, and 
great consumers of opium. Each man carries at least a dagger, and, 
except under extreme pressure, none -will touch a plough.' 

Sesodia Rajputs hold the •pargaiia of Sawar at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmer district on istimrdr tenure, and the estate 
is a portion of a grant made by ' J.ahungir to Gokal Das, -who is said 
to have received 84 wounds in the service of the Emperor. There 
is a family of Sesodias who are bhiimids in NepoU. These arc the 
only Sesodias in the district. 

The Kaehh-waha Rajputs, like the Sesodias, are to he found in the 
villages adjoiningjiffieir respective States of Jaipur and Udaipur, and 
hold hkiim in 6 villages. They are found principally in the villages 
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of Harmara and Tilaurnia in the extreme north of the Ajmer district. 
Their number was returned as 666 at the last ceirsus. 

Bajputs differ from other high-caste Hindus, in that they are 
exogamous so far as their different clans are concerned. A Bahtor 
will not marry a Bahtor, but will take his wife from the Sesodias or 
Kachhwahas. 

The Jats were numbered at the census at 27,952. They are first- 
ra,te agricultinists, and possess a fine physique. They, with the Gujars, 
ave the original cultivators of the soil. Nearly the whole of the 
Bamsar pargana belongs to them. They are settled in Kelai and 
in the best villages of the Ajmer and Bajgarh pargaTias. Tabiji, 
Saradhna, Malcrera, Jethana, BudhwSra and Pecholian belong to 
Jats. In the Bea'war talisil they hold 7 villages, chiefly in and about 
the old town of Beawar, adjoining the Ajmer district, for they never 
penetrated far into Mcrwara, and are not to bo found in the Todgarh 
taJisU. They are divided into three main families, Puniyo, Sishmo, 
and Harchitral, but their gots are more than a hundred. They 
hold no revenue free land nor any hhUm; they have in Ajmer double 
as much land ns the Gujars and pay three times as much revenue, 
partly no doubt owing to their having monopolized the chief villages, 
but principally to their greater energy in making wells and improving 
the land. 

The Gujars hold 35 villages in all parts of Ajmer district and 
4 in the BeSwar taJisil, where they are settled in the outlying villages 
of Jetgarh, Bhairon Khera, Pillrmi and Shconathpura. They arc 
returned in the census at 36,278. They are careless cultivators and 
devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who live in or near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Their customs are identical 
with those of the Jats, but the Gujars of Mcrwara follow the inheri- 
tance laws of the Mors. Gujars and Jats will eat together. Their 
chief men are called Mir. 

The Merwura clans consisting, as classified at the last census, of 
Eawats 32,209, Mors 21,649 and Merits 8,554, are supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. Their sub-divisions present 
peculiar features and deserve special notice. 

They do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been the 
original inhabitants of Mcrwara. Of these last, however, little is 
known. The countiy must have been an impenetrable jungle, and 
the majoritj’- of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws, or 
fugitives from neighbouring States. The caste of Chandela Gujars 
is said to have dwelt on the hills about Chang; the hills near Kalin- 
jar, Saroth aud Bliailan are assigned by tradition to the Brahmans. 
On the cast side, on the Borwa hills, the caste of Bhatti Bajputs 
is said to have been located, while the southern portion of the 
Todgarh talisil was occupied by Minas. There is a tradition that a 
Bhatti Bajpufc, Ajit Singh, bore the title of king of Merwara. 

Jler, which can be used promiscuously for all inhabitants ofMenvora, 
means a “ hill man.” It is not by origin a caste or tribe name, but 
signified the dweller on this portion of tho Avavalli range. The 
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two tnain tribes of MerwSra are kllo^vIl by the appellation of Chita 
and Barar, each class traditionally divided into 24 gots, bub new 
gots are constantly being formed which take the name of their 
immediate ancestor, and there are now many more. 

Colonel Tod (" Eajasthan,” Volume I, page 680) asserts that the 
tribes of Chita and Barar are Mnas, and the traditions of the people 
themselves point to a Mina ancestry. Both tribes claim a common 
descent from Prithvi Raj, the last Ohaiihan king of Ajmer, and the 
stoiy is that Jodh Lakun, the son of Prithvi Raj, married a girl of 
the Mina caste, who had been seized in a marauding raid near Bundi, 
supposing her to be a Rajputni. When he discovered his mistake 
he turned her and her two sons, Anhui and Anup, away. The exiles 
wandered to Chang in Bestwar, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Gujars of that place. Anhui and Anup rested one 
day under a bar or fig tree, and prayed that if it were destined 
that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might be rent 
in twain. The instant occurrence of the miracle raised them from 
their despondency, and the splitting of the fig tree is a cardinal event 
in the history of the race, according to the following distich — 

“ Charar ae ohita 1)11870, anr Barar bhayo Bargbat, 

Shakh ek so do obayo, jagat bakbani jSt.” 

From the sound “charar ” (the noise which is supposed to have reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called, and the clan 
Barar from the splitting of the % tree. Both are descended firom 
one stock. The world has made this tribe famous. In following the 
distribution of the clans, it is necessary again to bear in mind that 
there are 41 Mer villages in Ajmer, 214 in the Beawar taksil, and 
85 in the Todgarli taJisil. 

Anhui settled at Chang in the north-west of Merwara, and his 
descendants in course of time exterminated the Gujars, who had given 
an asylum to Anhui and his mother. The clan waxed strong and 
multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of Merwara, 
where they founded the villages of Jhak, Shamgarh, Lulwa, Hathun, 
Kukra, Kotkerana, Nai and others. They appear to have held the 
remaining Mers in subjection, for they enumerate 16 castes of Mers, 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth of the produce of the soil, 
and of all plundering expeditions. The clan now holds 117 entire 
villages in Beawar, besides portions of 53, and 10 entire villages in ' 
the Todgarh taJml, including the porgra?!® of Kotkerana. In Ajmer 
there are 21 entire hhdlsa andyt^^r villages belonging to Ohitas and 
they are to be found in all the Ajmer villages except four. 

Of tlie sub-divisions of the clan, by far the most important and 
numerous is that of the Merats, a term which is generally used as 
s}monymous with Muhammadan Mer, but which is a patronymic 
derived from Mera, the common ancestor of the Kathats and Gorats. 
Harraj, grandson of Mera, a Chita in the reign of Babar, took service 
under the Emperor at Delhi During a night of terrific rain 
he remained firm at his post as sentry, with his shield over his 
head. The Emperor, to whom the matter was reported, is related 
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to have said : “ In the Marwfir tongue they call a brave soldier Katha; 
let this man be henceforth called ICatha." Harraj soon after became 
a convert to Islam and is the progenitor of all the Kathat Merats, a 
very large family, who hold 78 villages in Beawar, including all the 
principal places to the north and east of the tahaU. Gora was 
.brother of Harraj, and his descendants are Hindus, and hold 21 
villages in the centre and south-west of Beawar, of which Ealinjar 
and Kabra are the chief. The Gorats spread southwards, and have 
occupied 13 villages in the north of Todgarh ; one village in Ajmer, 
Makhopura, belongs to them. The Kathsts, the most pushing of 
all the Chitas, spread noithwards, and hold 9 of the 21 Chita villages 
in Ajmer. There they formed new gdts, of which the Bahadur- 
Khani, generally called par excellence Chit as, is _ the principal. 
Besides the hhdlsa and jdgir villages, 4 villages m iijmer proper are 
held by Kathats on istimrdri tenure, viz., Nausar, Rajosi, Ajaisar and 
Xharekhri. The villages were given them by the Mughal Emperors 
for protection of the city of Ajmer and the adjacent passes. The 
chief nien t)f the Kathats and Gorats call themselves Thakurs, but in 
Beawar, the chiefs of HathQn, Chang and Jh»k, who are Kathats, are 
called Khans. Of the remaining sub-divisions of Chitas, the most 
important are the Lagct, who hold 6 villages in Beawar, and the 
Nanset, who own the villages of Bargaon, Palran, Pharkia, Mai^ura, 
and Hathibata in Ajmer, besides portions of several others. Other 
gdts which may be mentioned are the Eajoriya and^ Bedariyat, the 
former holding 3 villages in Ajmer, and the Bajriyat Borwara. 
Biladiya, Pithrot, Balot and Nadot, who possess a village or parts of 
several. The other gdts live scattered throughout. Merwara. 

Anup, the brother of Anhal, settled in Todgarh, and founded the 
Barar clan. His descendants, less enterprising than the Chi tils, have 
remained in Merwara, and are not to be found in Ajmer. They hold 
11 yillagcs in Bca-wai’, the most important of which are Kalikanlcar, 
Sendra, Bailan and Khera Sangnoten. They occupy the whole of 
the- south of the Todgarh tahsU and 48 entire villages. They are 
more unsophisticated, honest and straightforward than the Chitils. 
They call themselves Rawat, a petty title of nobility, and do not like 
being called Mem. Their chief men are called Eao, of whom the 
principal are the Eao of Kulora and the Eao of Barar. 

■ All these Ohauhaii Minas, with the oxteption of the Kathats, 
arc nominally Hindus. Formerly Kathats and Gorats ate together 
and nothing was forbidden food to either. But the tendency towards 
division is growing. Chitas and Barars used to intermarry, but a 
feeling has sprung up against it, and recently the Eawats have agreed 
to forbid it. The Merats of Ajmer have discarded the dhot^, 
although it is still worn by their brethren in Merwara. Among all 
Merats the Muhammadan nikdk form of marriage is now almost 
universal The estrangement -between them and the Eawats appears 
destined to gi’ow wider, but the customs of the t\vo clans regarding 
inheritance, adoption, re-marriage of widows and similar matters are 
gtill identical, 
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Among the Merwara tribes which boast other than a Chauhan 
Mina ancestor, the most important are the two which claim descent 
irom Dharanath Powar or Praniar, who founded the city of Dhara- 
nagar in Marwar before the Pramar Rajputs were obliged to give 
way before the Gehlots and Rahtors. Tradition says that Rao Bohar, 
a descendant of Dharanath, came and settled at Budhaaa, in the 
extreme south of the Beawarpa‘)’j7ajict. From this place his dcscend- 
ants spread and founded the adjacent villages of Biliawas, Jawaja 
Bihar, Barkochran, Rawatmal, Lusani in the Beawar talistl, and 
Akhayjitgarh Naloi and others in the Todgarh talml. The tribe is 
divided into six gota — Delat, Kallat, Dooing, Boya, Khej'at, and 
Pokhariya. Of these, the Delat is the most numerous, and holds 
14 whole villages in Beawar and 5 in Todgarh. The Kallat clan 
hold only 1 village, Kalatankhera in Beawar, while the others have 
no entire village in Merwara. The Deists appear to have pushed 
the other members of the tribe out of Merwara, who thereupon 
settled near Ajmer, and specially in the pargana of Pushkar. There 
are 11 villages in Ajmer held by tliis tribe, and they hold parts of 8 
others. The Dodings hold Barla, Madarpura and Gwarri ; to the Boya 
clan belong the villages of Hokran and Gudhli; Khwajpura and 
Kanakhera belong to the Kbeyats, and the Pokhariya clan hold the 
villages of Pushkar, Ganahera, Naidlo, and Naulakha. The men of 
this tribe affect the name Rawats, and return themselves ns such at the 
census. They are an industrious race, generally taller and better 
built than the Chauhan Minas. Kathats will not give their daughters , 
in marriage to this tribe, but will take wives from them, and they 
intermarry freely with Hindu Chitas and Barar and other Mer clans. 

The second tribe -which claims descent from Dliariiniith is that of 
the Moti Rawats, who hold 14 villages in the pargana, of Bhiiiliin. 
They own two villages, Fatahpur and Bhojpur in Beawar, and only 
scattered representatives of the tribe arc met with in Ajmer. The 
pargana of BhailSn is supposed to have been originally inhabited 
by Brahmans. A descendant of Dharanath, Rohitas by name, came 
and lived at Biighinal as an ascetic in a cave in the hill now called 
Magatji. A Banjara was passing near the hill with his wife, and 
deserted her at this spot; she lived for some time with the Jogi. and 
then descending the hill sought the protection of Khem Chand 
Brahman in Bamanhera, and in his house was delivered of twin sons, 
of Avhom one remained in Bhailan, and the other in Marwar. In the 
fifth generation one Magat was born, who expelled the Brahmans from 
Bhailan. The hill, which was the cradle of the race, was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Motis. A fair is held on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 12 
villages of Bhailan in the twinkling of an eye. 

After the sack of Chitor by Ala-ud-din, two brothers, Rajputs of 
the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth pargana, where they 
intermarried with Minas. The tribe descended from them is divided 
into 16 clans, of which the most important are the Godat, Mcdrat, 
liachi, Pinga, Baniyat, Lahr, Balot and Dbankal. They hold 11 
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entire villages in all parts of Beawar, 1 village, Kakar Khera, in Tod- 
garh, and are found in 23 other villages in Merwara, In Ajmer they 
own 6 villages, Parbafcpura, Ansari, Mayapur, Lachmipur, Boraj, and 
Amba Masina. They consider themselves Surajbansi Rajputs, and 
call themselves Eawat." Like the tribes of Puar origin, they inter- 
marry with Hindu Chauhan Minas. Merats will take wives from 
them but will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

The Balai caste holds 4 villages in Beawar, Jats and Gujars hold other Tribes. 
11, and Narsingpura and Dungar Khera belong to Mahajans. The 
remaining* inhabitants of Merwara belong to a few seattered clans 
who pass under the general designation of Mer, and who as usual 
claim to' be descended from Rajputs, but have no clear history. The 
Pataliyat clan claims to be of the stock of the Bhatti Rajputs of 
Jaisalraer, and hold one village, Baria Naga. The Chaurot claim the 
same descent and own one village, Kahkankar Kishanpura. They 
are also found in Mohanpura in Ajmer. The Bach Mers inhabit 
Rijpnr Buchan, and are found in a couple of villages in Ajmer. The 
Bharsal clan live in the village of Ramkhera Dhanar, and are to be 
met mth in Kotra, Sedaria, Bhawanikhera and Kishanpura in Ajmer. 

The Khanval Mers live in NayiLnagar and Fatahpur 2nd, and the 
headman of the town of Beawar is of this caste. Mamnots, Selots, 

Banats, and Bannas live scattered in a few villages. 

Of the other castes in Ajmer-Merwara, the Malis number 16,852. 

They are good' cultivators and hold the greater part of Kasha Ajmer. 

A peculiar caste, Kir, very few in number, devotes its attention to the 
cultivation of melons. The Rebaiis, also few, breed camels and 
cultivate rice. The menial castes are Bhangjs, Balais and Regars. 

Balais are the most numerous, numbering 22,350, and consider them- 
selves superior to the Regars, who correspond with the Chamars of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Minas, Sansis and Bbils are 
the thievish classes, but none of them are numerous in the district. 

' The names of the remaining castes point to the occupation of each — 

Kumhai’s (pottei’s) number 11,248; Khatis (carpenters) are 6,373; 

Chakars and Darogas (domestic servants), 6,933 ; ISais (bai'bers), 6,846 ; 
and Chamars (tanners), 19,350 ; Darzis (tailors), Dhobis (washermen), 

Kahars (hearers), Lohars (blacksmiths), Sunars (goldsmiths), Telis 
(oilmen), are below 5,000 ; Bhats (bards), Chippas (chintz printers), 

Kharols (salt workers), ai-e beloAV 2,000; Dholis (drummers), Gadaris 
(shepherds), Lakheras (vamishers), Rangrez (dyers), Tamoblis (pan 
sellers), arc below 1,000 ; Beldar;^ (diggers), Bharbujas (gi-ain parchers), 

Ghosis (milk and butter sellers), Halwais (confectioners), Kalals (liquor 
sellers), Silavats (masons), Sikligars (steel sharpeners), and Thatheras 
(braziers), are under 500 in number. 

Of' the Muhammadans 31,972 arc classed as Sheikhs; Sayyids arc 
■ 5,703 ; Mughals 2,737 ; while Pathans are numbered at 11,048. The 
latter two classes are scattered over the district, a large- proportion 
being in the native army and the police. The remaining different 
classes number 20,671. Dcswalis (1,442) hold two villages in the north 
of Ajmet and say they are Rajputs, who wore converts* in the time 
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of Shahab-ud-dln. One village, Miihamniadgarh, belongs on ewnxin- 
dari tGnnvG to a PatbAn. The Banjams, who live in Ghcgal tiro 
MusalmSns, and were, they say, converted tit the sumo time as the 
Dcswalis. The Mnsalmuns in the 'districts arc chiefly the attendants 
on the Muhammadan shrines, and most of tlicm hold revenue-free land 
in the villages attached to these institutions. They arc genera'lly 
poor and idle. 

Hindus constitute the bulk (79‘77 per cent.) of the iiopulation. 
These include the Mers, who return themselves as Hindus. 'J’he 
collective numbers of those ivho follow the Bj-ahmanical faith has 
fallen from 4,36,831 in 1891 to 3,80,453 in 3901. 'J’he agricul- 
tural and labouring classes who suffered most in the flimino come 
ivithin the category. The Jains, who- now number 19,022 have 
decreased by 7,017 since 1891, but the docreiise is probabl}'^ chiefly 
due to incorrect emimomtion. The Muhammarlan popuhition 
numbers 72,031 or 15'1 per cent, of the whole. Kesiding chiefly 
within the urban areas, they were less affected by the famines than 
the Hindus. 'J’he Christians number 3,712. The Aiya Samaj claims 
366 members, and the district also contains 264 Sikhs and IG-l Pfirsis. 

The principal sects of the Hindus arc the \hiislinnvas, or woi'shippcra 
of Vishnu, the Shaivas, or woi'shipper.s of ShTva, and the Sliiiktas, or 
worshippera of the Shnktis, who are the fomalo associates or active 
“Powers” of tho members of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva. Mnnu’s Code is taken as tho theoretical -standard of right and 
wrong, but is not strictly followed in all its ny)plications. Liie in this 
world is considered as being one of 84,00,000. But whether all arc 
eventually absorbed in tho supremo being, or wlicther .some will gain 
Vaikunt^Euaven) and others be relegated t o loll), is doubtful. 

The Jilts woi-ship a variety of Gods, including Mata and Maluldeo, but 
their chief object of veneration is Tcjiiji, wliosc legend is ns follows: — 
Teja was a Jat of Karniila, near Nagaur, who lived 890 j’c.'ii-s ago, and 
had been married at Bupnagar in Kishangarh. While grnzinghis 
cattle he observed that a coav belonging to a Birdiman was in the 
habit of going daily to a certain place in tlio jungle, whore tho milk 
dropped from her udder. Further obsenation .showed that the milk 
fell into a hole inhabited by a snake. Teja agieed with the .snake to 
siijjply him daily with milk, and so prevent’ the Brahman siifiering loss. 
Once, when preparing to visit his lathor-in-law he forgot the contract, 
and the snake appearing, declared that it was necessary he should 
bite Teja, The latter asked.for permission to first vi-sit his father-in-law, 
and the snake agreed, Tga went on his journey, and at Kish ingarh 
rescued the village cattle fr-oin a band of robbei-s, but was dcs])eratel3' 
wounded in the encounter. Miudfiil of liis promise to return, lie, witli 
difficulty, reached home and presouted himself to the suakc, who, 
however, could find no sjiot to bite, so badly had Teja been cut up by 
the robbers. Teja therefore put out his tongue which the snake bit, 
and so he died. The Juts believe that if the}’' ju-c bitten by a snake 
and tie a thtcad round the right foot while repeating tho name of 
TejSji the poison will prove innocuous, Tejsji is represented ns a 
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man on horseback with a drawn sword, while a snake is biting his 
tongue. Keai’ly all Jats wear nn amulet of silver with this device 
round their necks. Colonel Dixon singled outTejaji as the patron of 
the fair he established in his new town of Nayanagar or Beawar. 

^Any romai’ks as to religious beliefs and standards are more applic- 
able to the Hindus of Ajmer than to various clans of Merwara. The 
latter do not trouble themselves much mth the orthodox divinities of 
Brahmanism. They worship incarnations of Shiva, under the names 
of Bhairunji and Mataji. SUla stones daubed with red paint and 
consecrated to the latter are to be met with on all sides. Allahji is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes Deoji and Ram Deoji also find 
worshippers. The hills of Magatji and Goramji, the highest in Mor- 
wara, share in the veneration of the people, and this is probably a 
relic of a pristine fetish worshij), though now the hills have modern 
hero legends attached to them. But in truth the religion of these 
people is of a very undefined nature, and it is doubtful whether they 
go much beyond the observance of certain rites at marriages and 
funerals. Of recent years, however, there has been a growing ten- 
denc}' among the Mer population to split into two sections over reli- 
gious customs- and usages. The Katbat Merats, who have alwa 3 'S 
oaten the flesh of cows and intermarried with Muhammadans, are 
tending to assimilate more and more with the orthodox followers of 
Islam. On the other hand the Hindu Merats, or Rawats of Todgarh 
qs thej' are commonly called, are beginning to give a closer adher- 
ance to the social and ‘ religious rules of Brahmanism, as prevailing 
.among surrounding Rajputs. In 1876 they had agreed to abstain 
from the flesh of kine and buffaloes, and to excommunicate all trans- 
gre.ssors, and recently they have gone further and agreed no longer to 
oat or intermarry with Kathat Merats or Ghitas. The oiigin of the 
recent movement, which began among the men serving in the Merwara 
Battalion and other regiments, has boon social rather than religious; 
but it is safe to predict that in course of time the whole of Merwara 
will become Brahmanised or absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

Of tho total number of followers of the Aiya Saraaj, 331 belong to 
the towns. There was formerly only one Samaj, but it split into two 
over tho question as to whether animal food was sanctioned by the 
Vedas or not. 

All the Sikhs, numbering 264, are found in the Ajmer district. 
They are chiefly employed in the Railway workshops, in the Deoli 
Irregular Force and in the Police. 

Of the Jains, 14,409 belong to Ajmer and 5,613 toMorwSra, 14,627 
being numbered in rural and 5,295 in urban areas. Their standards 
of right and wrong and their ideas of ultimate rowai’d and punishment 
ai’o the same as those of the Hindus, but the Jains acknowledge no 
God, and substitute their iwlkcmlca/i'S, or deified saints, 24 in number, 
for the Hindu clevaUis. They look fonvard to an unconscious, pas- 
sionless, impersonal state, which they called nirvaim, and which can 
bo reached only by liberality, forbearance, piety and remorse in this 
life. They are strongly averse to all forms of taking life. Like the 
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Hindus they burn their dead. Their temples, mostly of modem 
construction, are often graceful in design, but arc overloaded with 
tawdry ornamentation. Plaster and stucco are too often profeircd to 
solid stone. In the Nasiyan Jain temple at Ajmer there is an 
allegorical representation showing the progress of the tirtlKmhara 
through life to nii'vd'na. 

Of the Muhammadans 50,378 belong to Ajmer and 15,653 to 
Merwara. Sheikhs predominate and l?ath5ns come next. The 
Muhammadans, as a whole, follow the Koran, supplemented by their 
liadts or books of tradition. But in the case of the rustic Deswalis 
of Ajmer and Kathfit Merats of Merwara, circumcision of the living and 
burial of the dead is probably the sum tot.al of religious observunco. 

Christian ^ The Christian community hns increased by 1,029 since 1891, 

Missions. Rowing to conversions and to the natuml growth among native Christ- 
ians, who now nnmbcr 2,362, ns against 1,209 in 1891 and 799 in 1881. 
The principal and oldest Mission is tlie Eajjiutana branch of the 
Scotch United Free Church Mission, which began work in Beuwar 
in A.D. 1860 as the “United Presbytoi iau Church Mission,” but re- 
cently changed its designation upon the amalgamation of that Church 
with the Free Church of Scotland. A station at Kasirabild was 
founded in the following year. The Ajmer station was established in 
1862, that of Todgarh in 1863. Deoli* received a missionaiy in 3871. 
Thei*o are now also stations at Jaipur, Udai])ur, Alwaf, Jodhpur and 
Kntah. The Mission has nine anglo- vernacular schools, six of which, 
including those at Ajmer, Bcfiwnr and NnsirShad, arc High Schools, 
teaching «]) to the standard of the University Entnincc Exnininntion, 
Of these the Beawar sclmol is the largest with 389 pupils, NasTrabad 
comes next with 302; Ajmor has 181. In addition, the Mission main- 
tains 52 vernacular schools for boys and 37 vernacular schools for 
girls tlioughout Kajjiutuna. Of these, JIO boys* schools and 18 girls’ 
schools are within Ajmer- Merwiira, with an iivcrngc nnmbcr on the 
rolls of 2,851. With the exception of grants-iu-aid to the Beilwar 
and Nasirabad High Schools, the Mission bears the whole cost of these 
educational establishments. The Mission has also an orphanage for 
boys at A.shapura, near Nnsli^bad, in which there .are nearly si.x hun- 
dred, and one for girls in Knsiiiibacl, containing nearly seven hundred. 
In connection Avilh the former, Avorkshops h.avo been established for 
the tiuining of boys as caipionters, blacksmiths, brick .and iilomakors, 
leatherworkcrs, etc., under the management of a qualified man from 
the Technical School at Glasgow. A Mission training farm is also 
maintoined in Kotah tenatory. The children in the orphanages are 
indiA-iduully adopted by friends of the Jfission at Home Avho paj’ an 
annual sum for their support. GoA'ornment gaA'c a grunfe-in-aid for 
children rescued in the famine of 1869, but no such grunt is noAV 
maclo, A 2 iroinincnt feature of the lilission is its medical agency. 
There are hA’^e fully qualified practitioners (one of Avhorn is a lad}’). 
fiA'c hosjutals and dispensaries, Avherc some 2,38,000 cases are 
attended bo, and nearly 5.000 surgical operations are performed in 
the year. 
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Officially, the district lies ■within the diocese of the Bishop of 
Nagpur. A Government Chaplain of the Church of England is 
stationed at Ajmer, and there are Church of England ana Roman 
Catholic Military Chaplains at NasMibad. The Fordham Orphanage 
at Ajmer is managed by the local Chaplain. 

As far as the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara is considered to lie within the Prefecture of Rajputana, which 
was created in 1892, and is administered by the Capuchin Fathem of 
Paris. The Prefect Apostolic has his head-quarters at Agra. Within 
the district it has established churches at Ajmer and Nasirabad, and 
a native school at Jorepura 'near Akhri. At Ajmer the Convent of 
St. Mary Magdalen is a boarding and day school for European and 
.Eurasian girls. It is managed by a Lady Superior, assisted by 12 
Franciscan nuns. 

The American- Methodists established a Mission in Ajmer in 1882. 
They have now an orphanage in connection with it, which, with that 
of the Church of England and that of the Scotch Mission, took charge 
of A-jmer oi'phans during the famine. The boys’ school contains 161 
boarders and day pupils, and is graded to the lower middle standard. 
There is a similar school for girls, with an attendance of 180. The 
Mission -work is carried on, in the city and district by a staff of Native 
. catechists, Bible readers aiid teachei-s, who did good work in relieving 
distress dunng recent famines. 

It appears that all the Missions are making steady, if slow, pro- 
gresg^ 

The greater part of the population of Ajmer-Merwara (54'81 per 
cent.) is agricultural. The industrial population amounts to 17’74 
per cent, of the whole, and is chiefly engaged in cotton and leather 
industries, in the provision of food and drink and in the Railway 
workshops. General labour, as distinct from agriculture, supports 
10*69 per cent, of the population. Pemonal sendee accounts for 
6'91 per cent, and commerce for 4*21 per cent. The professions and 
Government service have 2’66 and 2*38 jier cent, respectively. 
Persons of independent means without occupation numbel only 1*80 
per cent, of the total population. To the famine is due an increase 
in the number of field labourers at the expense of the tenant class, 
and many occupations were severely affected ; among others, many 
herdsmen, cotton weavers and dyers, cart owners and drivers and 
professional mendicants had to seek other means of livelihood. 

The social characteristics of the people in the rural areas are very 
simple. The ordinary peasants may be described as generally docile 
and ignorant. Their wants are few and debts very often many. 
The cultivators as a class are suffering from the effects of recent 
famines. The condition of the landless labourers approaches the 
border of the subsistence minimum. They literally live from hand 
to mouth. In the urban areas the effects of the famine are less felt, 
and the trading classes are generally prosperous. 

“ The higher classes of Hindus, mth the exception of Rajputs and 
certain Brahmans and Kayasthas, are vegetarians. The staple food 
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grains used are wheat, barley, gram, maize, hftjra and joar, and various 
pulses. Wiicat is generally used only b}' the richer classes of the 
comniunity ; the peasantiy, exccj)t on s))ecial occasions, employ the 
coarser grains for their thick cakes or rotts. Tlic.se are catien .along 
with f7a?, who}', uncooked onions or radi-shes, or with iqhillies' They 
use only the cheapest kinds of voget-ables. I’hc wc.altliidr jiooplo 
spread gJtl upon their ■wbcaten cakes or ohapcdies, and oat them 
with one or more cooked vegetables, dnl and pickles. Dairy pro- 
duce is used by all classes. The Aluhaniinadans, Rajputs, Morats and 
other castes who eat flesh differ otherwise very little in their dietary 
from the Hindus. In the toivns generally only hvo meals are taken’ 
daily, one bftwcon 0 and 10 a.m. and the other before S P.M, In 
rural areas the Jats, Malis, Giyans and Mors eat three times a daj'. 
The early meal is called siraimn, and consists of the food remaining 
over from the jirevious day. The mid-day meal is called hliat or 
rota, and consist of barley or maixe brc.id, \s'ith gi’ocns and butter- 
milk All castes smoke tobacco and cat opium, and present thorn 
to friends and atr.inger.s coming to .‘soc them. 

The ordinary dres>« of a male Hindu of the higher classes consists 
of a turban, which is generall^f a piece of silk or cotton clolli 30 to 
40 feet long and 0 incho.-* broad, witli gold embroidered ends, a shirt 
(I'lirtfi), a long coat {angarkha) reaching nearly to tho ankles, a 
loin cloth (dhoii) worn round the waist, and a scarf {(livpaUa) The 
kuria and amgarklid ai’o usually made of a fino-iexturod material 
rosombling muslin, and are generally white. Sometimes silk is used, 
Tho loin cloth is a long shout of a coarser material. The Rajput 
vitimrnrddrs arc fond of wearing embroidered garments, and mull-i- 
coloured turbans tied in ntuTow and j>icturcsfjue folds, and have, 
especially on fu.stivo <»ccasiorts, a martial nppoiiranco, wliich contrasts 
pleasantly with the silk and fine linens of other wealthy natives. 

The dre«.s of a llindn female of the upper classc.s consists of a bodice 
{IciXiichli), a sheet or veil (orh'nl) .as an upper garment, and a petticoat 
of chintz or coloured cloth. In the case of MahCvjans and Rujput 
women tho petticoat is very full, sixt}’^ ytirds of material being often 
employed in making it. From 15 to 20 y.ards of coarse cloth is 
sufficient for tlic jiotticoat of the lower cla.sse.s. Agriculturists and 
labourers wear clothes made from a co-irsc fabric locall 3 ' manufactured 
culled reza. They consist of n turban (pagri,) a coat (lakhtari) 
extending to the waist, a loin cloth {dhoti,) and a sheet {packeora). 
Some castes inv.aviably carry a comb, a mirror, a pipe and a flint 
stone. The comb and mirror are kept in tho tuvuiin, and the pipe 
and flint stone in tho dhoti. The peasants in Ajmer are usuallj' 
better drc.ssod than those of Merwura. In ruml areas there is little 
difference in dross between Hindus and Muhammadans. The prin- 
cipal distinction is that Muhanim.adans wear trousers (2?«7;V7 hj«n) 
and not dhotis, hlcrats and Chitas, however, though professing 
Muhammadans, retain the dhoti. Hinclns, again, wear their coals 
with the opening on the right side of the chest, while the Muham- 
madans have it on the left side. In towns the latter can be distin- 
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guished by Ibo buttoned -vip coats of various lengths which they wear, 
together Avith trousers. A tendency to di-o.ss in European fashion, 
retaining the turban ,or a small round cap as head-dress, is apijarent 
in tlic towns. 

The houses of the leading native bankers and traders iu the 
tpAvns, and in rural areas the residences of the leading istimrarddrs 
oi’ the Ajmer district, ai'e imposing buildings of masonry and stone, 
with roofs of the same material. As a rule they are tAvo or more 
stories high, Avith one or more ojjcn courts to admit light and air. 
Every house has a jftarSka or balcony, Avhorc the inmates can sit. 
The AvindoAvs are small and the dwelling jooms often dai'k and ill 
ventilated. Though frccjucntly coA'ei’cd Avith lavisli atid beautiful 
carving and ornamentation, these houses are generally built Avitli 
little regiud to ordinary rules of .sanitation, in the reception rooms 
of l\\Q[ iMi'irvna/i'dfjrsMQ Avails are often covered with paintings of their 
ancestors. In the villages the houses are small mud huts Avitli tiled 
roofs. The entrance leads into a eourt-yavt!, round which arc ranged 
the dwelling rooms of the family, according to its size and prospority. 
Soiuctirao.s the cattle arc kept in a shed in a corner of the court-yard, 
and sometimes in mud-fenced cncloburcs outside. The houses are 
genera II3' cletin. Signs, usually a square with the name of a deity 
entered in stnallcr squares Avithin it, are painted at the entrance for 
good hick. 

The Hindus burn their dead, Avith the exception of the ETindti 
worshippers of Uain Deoji in Morwara, avIio hury them. Among 
ilfusahurins burial is the rule. In the case of iuiermarriago between 
Hindu Mcis (lluw.'its)}iTid Mubalmnu .MemiKathilts), the wife is huiiod 
or btn nt acoording to the religion of the husband. Gujuis and Jats Inu'o 
a curious custom of .shaving the coiqises of male adults before burning 
I hem. 

Gymnastic exorcises and athletics, sword and lance exercises arc 
the principal games in llic town.s, apart from cricket, ibotball and 
hockey, AS'hich are confmed to the stmlents in educational establish- 
menl.s. Clies.s, airds and a kind of draughts, known as chojuid, 
are the indoor game.s. Hide-and-seek, kite lljong, blind man’s buff, 
a kind of touch in the ring, and a game cal (a kind ofhockej'), 
are played ly children. In Llie village of Kiimsar a .‘.ort of organized 
fight Avith fists holAveen two sections of the A'lllagers takes place once 
a 3'car. It is called mid’ldrdr. 

Among the lighter amusements, singing, playing on the fiddle 
{(sUdr) and flute {hiii) and druinheatiiig are e.xtensivel^' practised. 
A kind of rude ojiera, called the Jitt i-kd-itunuslul, m Avliich the 
ohanacters sing and dance all night long to the accompaniment of 
a drum onlj', is per/briiied in the streets, and is much ajiprcciutcd h}' 
the people. Among tiio Ioavcv classes in the towns, a circus is always 
popular. In rural areas the groAvii-up people have no games. Tlicir 
tndinaiy amusement is to assomhlo in the evening at the village 
haMi, or meeting house, and— -sitting in the platform in front of it, 
usually built roilnd ii pipal or bar tree — to away a few hours' 
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talking and smoking. The village children play games similar to 
those in urban areas. 

The piinciiial festivals arc the Holi, the Dewiili, the Ganger and 
the Tejti-ji-ka-melfi (the fair of Tejaji) among Hindus, and the Mohar- 
ram, the two Ids, and Urs Dargah Khwaja Sahib .among Muhamma- 
dans. The Holi and the Dewali are the two great festivals, held all 
over the country when the spiing and autumn harvests are ripe. 
The Holi festival is attended with some local peculiarities of an 
interesting nature. The Oswals of Ajmer have a procession, which 
they call Rdo : a man dressed as .a bridegroom and seated on a 
cot is c.arried in procession through the Oswal qii.arter. Men and 
women pl.ay on the llao w’ith long syringes, in which they use 
water and the rod po-wdor (giildl), which is the distinctive feature of 
the Holi. Women from the tops of houses use their syringes very 
effectively, while the lido c.arrics an open umbrella to w'ard off 
the deluge. In Benwar there is a procession of a much more dignified 
nature, known as Bddsha, in which a m.an dressed as a iTajfi is 
carried through the streets, with people dancing and singing and 
occasionally throwing red pow’der. After passing through the town, 
the Baja is taken to pa}'^ his respects to the Assistant Commissioner, 
MeraSm. 

Another peculiarity of the local celebration of the Holi in Merwura 
is the game called ahem, which is liold on the first and last days 
of the festival. A whole village turns out into the jungle, each man 
armed with two sticks about a yard long, called joo/j/ti’i or Jcutlca. 
The people thetj form a lino and beat for bares and deer, and, as they 
start up, knock them over with a gonornl di.'-charge of sticks. The 
village headmen provide opium and tobacco, and the bag is cooked 
and eaten at the feast which ends the day. 

The festivals of Dewiili and Dasahna Jire the same ns in otlicr 
parts of the country. The Gangor festival, which is celebrated by 
Mahajans, begins a week after the Holi and hosts for 20 daj's. It 
is held in honour of the return of Pnrvati, Avife of Shiva, to the home 
of her parents, whore she was entertained and worshipped by her 
female friends. Images of Shiva and Parvati .arc paraded through the 
streets Avith music, and the places Avhcio thy are kept are illuminated 
at night and Avorshipped. '1 he festival of Tejii-ji is confined to the Jats. 
This fair is held about September. The Juts, both men and Avomen, 
keep awake the Avholo of tho previous night, and Avorship the deity 
by singing songs and bringing offerings of cooked rice, barley and fruit. 

The principal Muhnmm.adan fcstiA-als of the Moharram and the 
two Ids are the same as elseAvhcre. But an exciting sjjectaclc 
is added by the savouI dance of tho Indarkotis, the inhabitants 
of the Indai'kot vwhalla of Ajmer city, in Avhich 100 to 150 
men, armed Avith sluni-p swords, dance and throAV their AA’capons 
about in AAuld confusion. The Urs Klnvaja Sahib is a fair hold at the 
Dargah in the Muhammadan month of Rajah, and lasts for si.\ days. 
Muhammadans caiiic from all parts of the country to AA'oi-ship at the 
tomb of the Saint, Muiu-ud-din Cbishti, and the yearly number of 
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pilgrims aiTproaches twenty-five thousand. The proceedings consist 
for the most part of recitations of Persian poetry of the Sufi Scliool, 
at an assembly called the 'inahfiL The recitations arc kept up 
until 3 o’clock in the morning, by which time many pilgrims are in 
the ecstatic devotional state technically known as hal. One 
peculiar custom of this fcstivjil may bo mentioned. There are two 
large cauldrons.insido the Dargah, one twice the size of the other, 
which are known ns the great and little deg. Pilgrims to tho 
sln'ino, according to thoir ability or generosity, propose to offer a 
deg. Tho smallest sum for wliich enough rice, butter, sugar 
almonds, raisins and spices can bo bought to fill the largo cleg is 
Rs. 1,000. Besides Lhi.s, tho donor has to pay about Rs. 200 in proscirts 
to the officials of the shrine, and in ofterings at the fomb. The small 
deg costs exactly half the large one. 

When the gigantioricc pudding is cooked, it is looted boiling hot. 
Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary jirmlegc of the people of Inclrakot, 

• and of the menials of tho Dargah, to empty tlio cauldron of the 
remainder of its contents. After the recitation of the Fdiiha, one 
Indrakotl seizes a largo iron ladle, and mounting tho platform of tho 
deg ladles away vigorously. All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege are swaddled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid 
the effects of the scalding fluid. "Wheh tho cauldron is nearly empty 
all the IndrakotTs tumble in together and scrape it clean, 'fhero is 
no doubt that tho custom of “looting tho ac^” is very ancient, 
though no account of its origin can bo given. It is generally counted 
among the miracles of the saint that no lives have ever been lost on 
those occasion.s, though burns arc frequent. The cooked rico is 
bought by Mahujans and others, and most castes will cat it. 

Unlike the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, where three names 
arc in general used for tho identification of a male, tlie proper name, 

. father’s name, and family name, in Ajmer-Morwara as in all northern 
India, tho practice is to use one name only. Occasionally it liappon.s 
that two persons with the .same name but of different castes, add 
their fathers’ names for distinctive purposes; but this is raio. Each 
person has liis sdi or family name, which in rare instance.s is derived 
from the place of his ancestors, but it is not used in addressing him 
cither by speech or by letter. 

Ever}' male ofithe "twice-born” classes has two names (a) the 
janam-rdsi-nRiti/only used at weddings, at death, and when the stars 
arc consulted, and (h) the balfn nnm % which he is generally known. 
The system of nomenclature is .simple, and the names arc generally 
of religious origin, or are given out of afi'ection or fancy. Instances 
of the former are Har Lrd, Rsni Singh, Shiv Oliaran, and of the 
latter Sundar Ifd, Gulziiri Lai, and Pritam Chand. But there is 
an almost infinite variety of sncli names. Among tho usual suffixes 
attached to names it may be remarked that Chand, Mai, Bhiln, Pill 
and Karan arc principally used by Jains. On the other hand.Datt 
(given) is c.xclusivoly a Brahman suffix. 
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Among the agrioulfeui’al classes the males usually have one name 
only, which is a mminutive of a name of a higher class. For example, 
where a Mahijan or a Brfihman would call himself Birdhi Chand, 
Bherun Kiim or tJdai Mai, the agriculturist, whether Jat, Giijar, Mali 
or Mor, would he known ns Birdha, Bherun or Uda. Except in rare 
instances the lower classes never use the suffixes Bam, Lul, Chand 
and the like. Among them the name of the wife often coirespouds 
with that of her husband, as Udi the wife of Uda, 

Childrens’ names take diminutive form in “ u, ” as Moru, Phlilu. 
Occasionally Muhammadan names are used by IJitidus and Jains, 
apparently out of reverence for the Muhammadan saint, Avhoso Dargah 
is at Ajmer. Or it may be a legacy of the conciliatory policy of 
Akbar. Some sections of Sluhammadans, who were originally Hindus, 
have retained to this day their Hindu family names. 

Among the names of places, Nasiiiibrid is the only instance of 
the suffix “abad.” Many villages have names ending “was," meaning 
place of residence, and in “ warn,” which means enclosure. Examples 
are MSngalitiivus and Bundanwarn. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Agricultubb. 

Ajmer and Merwiira are physically veiy distiocfc from each other. 
In Ajmer, plain country is the rule and hills the exception. There 
are several ranges of hills, but they spring more or less immi diately 
from the plains, and there is little cultivation among them. The 
Pushkar pavgaw, cut off from the rest of the district by the Nag- 
PahSr range, possesses a very peculiar character. It is entirely made 
up of hillocks of pure sand interspersed with depressions of rich soil. 
The S'liid hills absorb and retain the rainfall, prevent evaporation, 
Wid adwf 'sttfecT peittAate a\ow\y 

streams run hut a short distance before they are finally absorbed. The 
soil is too sandy for irrigation tanks ; but the hills contain the only 
two important natural lakes in the district. The Gangwana pargana 
occupies the plain between the northern extension of Nag-Pahfir on 
the west, and the Srinagar and Kishangarh hills on the south. This 
plain drains to the north towards the Sambbar lake ; the well land 
lies mostly along the main drainage channel, and, excejit under the 
hills to the south and west, there are few tanks. Along the lines 
where wells can be made, and under tanks there is much good cultiva- 
tion, but in its general character the country is a broad unin’igated 
plain. East of the Srinagar hills and stretchiiig south to Nasirabad 
is tho Rarasar pargana. The broad shallow valleys or depressions in 
the plain offer better capabilities for irrigation than in Gangwaim. 
In some parts, especially towards Rilmsar, there is much salt in the 
soil, as the old salt mounds or agars scattered over tho country 
show. In Riijgarh, south and west of Ramsar, the villages under 
the hills have light and sandy soil, while in the plain there are some 
excellent tanks and good well cultivation. The plain of the Ajmer 
pargana is ill-adapted for tanks, but almost all the_ villages have 
wells dependent on the percolation of the S^Slo-rmati, in which the 
supply is constant and good. , , 

In Merwara, in contradistinction to Ajmor, the hill country is 
the rule and the plain the exception. The two ranges of the Aravalli 
ivhich meet near Jawaja, enclose a valley which tapers from its 
extreme width on the north to a point at the south. In this valley, 
about two miles west of the main range of the Aravalli, rans a low 
range through which in former times the drainage had forced for 
itself numerous passages. By blocking these a lino of magnificent 
tanks from Dilwiira on the north to Lusani II, on the south, has 
been made. Below these tanks villages afc numerous and the 
population is dense. 
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South of Javaja, except the outlying villages of Jaitgarh and 
Bheron Khera in Mewar, for some 35 miles, until Gudha Lalcha is 
reached, the whole breadth of the district is a confused mass of hills, 
and the cultivation is confined to the valleys and terraces made on 
the hill-sides. There are many tanlcs, but few of any size. For some 
ten miles south of Gxidha Lakha there is a narrow plain on the 
Mewar border bounded still on the west by the Aravalli range. 
South of Barjtil again the 'whole district, including the outlying 
linages, is hill. Tanks in this part are rare, and well cultivation the 
rule. The ranges culminate in the peak of Goramji, south of 
Todgarh, which rises to more than 3,000 feet above the sea. 

_ In general, the cultivated soil of both districts is composed of a 
mixture of stiff yellow loam and sand, in proportion of one to two. No 
superficial portion of soil is absolutely clayey, and alluvial soil is only 
found in the beds of artificial tanks. In tracts where euphorbia arc 
common, carbonate of lime is found in large quantities. The richest 
soil in the province is among the sand hills of Pushkar, where 
sugarcane is grown without irrigation. But elsewhere all the most 
valuable cultivation is irrigated cither from ivells or tanlcs. The rain- 
fall throughout is too precarious for the dry cultivation to be much 
considered by the people. Where it is carried out, the fields are some- 
times surrounded by low embankments to retain the rain moisture as 
long as possible. All dry crop land is classed together as hdrani, 
and no sub-classification has so far been attempted. Irrigated lands 
arc classed as chahi, tsldbl and abi, according to the means of 
iirigation employed. 

As the slope of the land is in every direction away from these 
districts, there is no permanent undor-current of poiuolation to feed 
the supply in the wells. Both they and the tanks are dependent 
upon the rainfall. In Ajmer, where tin. beds of the oiaUds arc sandy, 
a sufficient amount of water is ab.sorbed during the rains to supply 
the wells on either bank ; but wells can only profitably be made 
within a short distance of the stream. In Merwara the beds of the 
drainage channels are rocky and the slope of the country greater. 
Tanks arc essential to catch the rainfall, which would otherwise flow 
off rapidly into Mfirwar and Mewar, and not give the wells any chance 
of filling by percolation. In many parts the soil is thin and the rock 
very near the surface. 

Among the hills and valleys of Merwai'a there is a system of 
petite-cidture. Sm-all fields have been made with great labour by 
terracing the hill sides and building up the lower end with stone 
walls to prevent the soil being washed away. Where the walls are 
sufficiently substantial to act as a dam and retain moisture, these 
fields, locally known as parahanid arc classed as abi, Abi strictly 
means land in the beds of tanks, which is everywhere cultivated 
after the tanks have dried up in the spring or hot weather. 

In the dry crop lands in many villages of Ajmer there exists a 
system-shifting cultivation called hrilmra, a survival of the original 
idea that the diy crop land was of little value and could be cultivated 
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by any one. The custom is that a village sharer or cultivator takes 
a plough each year in the lualsara area, for which he pays a sum 
fixed by village custom, ranging from Its. 2 to Rs. 7. In exchange 
he is entitled to sow a certain area, which again varies by village 
custom, between 6 and 28 acres. The owner of the plough settles on 
the bit he fancies, and as long as he uses only one plough, no one 
enquires what area he occupies. When the land is broken up, til 
is sown, or if the season promises exceptionally well, gram, and after 
this the land remains for one year the private land of the sharer, in 
which be may grow joar. In the tliird year the cultivator abandons, 
this, and goes to another spot, and the first piece lies fallow until 
someone else takes a fancy to the whole or part of it. Such a custom 
could not exist in a tract where rain is plentiful and dry crop land 
valuable. Even in Ajmer halsara possession is in many villages 
ciystallizing into ownership. 

As the soil is light and deep ploughing exceptional, a single pair 
of bullocks is generally sufficient for draught. The agricultural 
implemdnts arc similar to those used in the United Provinces, and have 
no distinctive features. No new appliances have been introduced 
into the districts. In the kharif season succeeding the great famine 
of 1899-1900 hand ploughs drawn by men wore tried, to make up 
for the deficiency of cattle. Some land was brought under ciiltivation 
by their means, but they never became popular, and have now disap- 
peared. 

According • to the census of 1901 the agi’icultural population 
amounted to 2,-54,763, as against 2,62,551 in 1891. The decrease was 
due to the disastrous famines of the decade. In Ajmer the agricul- 
turists numbered 53'3 per cent, of the the total population. The per- 
centages of actual workers and dependents were G3’5 and SO'i) in Ajmer, 
and 62'3 and 37’7 in Jlei-wjira. The cultivators are principally Jats, 
Gajars,Mors, iMcriitsand Rawats, Avhoso numbers were returned in 1901 
as 27,916, 36,248, 21,649, 8,554 and 32,209 respectively. The Jats arc 
/the best cultivators, and the Gojars come next in this respect. 

In preparing for the Itivarif harvest, tho land is ploughed up to- 
wards the end of April and beginning of ^Ia 3 ^ It is then loft till 
after the first rains have fallen, when it is re-ploughed and taken 
under various processes till it becomes ready for the sowing. For 
rahi tho ploughing is generally done in Septomher. The land thus 
ploughed is allowed to stand for a month, when it is ploughed a second 
time, and harrowed before the seed is sown. 

In dry crop areas manure is not used, but in the irrigated lands, 
owing to the general poorness of tho soil, especially in Merwara, 
heavy manuring is absolutely necessary. Much of such land in both 
districts is cropped twice in the year ; there is little scientific rotation 
and no rest, .so the necessity is sufficiently apparent. The sally soil of 
the Ramear pargana gives excellent crops when heavily inainirerl, hut 
without it is iilmost wortlilcss. A full m.inuriug of chdH or tdhlbi 
Jands is considered to be 360 maunds to the acre every third year, hut 
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this is a rate not often reached. The greater proportion of the cattle 
in the district are kept for puiposes of jnanui'e. That of sheep and 
goats is more valuable, but their destructive habits made them 
unpopular until the heavy losses of cattle during the recent famine. 
Ashes, house sweepings and vegetable manures are also used to some 
extent. Nightsoil is in considerable demand as manure among the 
villages near the towns : it is not available elsewhere. 

The principal crops, in order of extent of area cultivated, arc 
maize, 3 oar, or great Indian millet, barley, cotton, oilseeds, b&jra, or 
bulrush millet and wheat. These occupied respectively i9'9, 18*4, 
16‘1, lO'l, 7‘1, 6*5, and 3*5 per cent, of the average cultivated area 
during the ten 3 'ears ending 1899-00. Maize is so^vn in June and July 
and is harvested in October and November. Where irrigation is 
available it is watered two to three times. Its average out-turn in 
owts. per acre is I'lO in hdrdni land and 7‘34 in irrigated land. 
It is rotated with barley and cotton, the land remaining fallow for the 
rahi harvest before the cotton is sown in kharif. 

Barley is always a rabi crop. It is sown from 15 th October to 
15tb November and is reaped in April. In irrigated lands it is 
watered from three to five times, and yields an average of 7 ’34 cwts. 
per acre. In dry crop lands the ayerage out-turn is only 1*46 cwts. 
Joar is only grown as a dry crop; it is sown in Juno and July and 
harvested in October and November, and has au average yield of 1*73 
cwts. per acre. Bdjra is sown at the same season and also in dry 
lands only; its average yield is also 1*73 cwts. per acre. 

Cotton, though not first in point of area, gives of all the crops 
the • most valuable return to the cultivator. It is soum in June and 
July, and the seed is mixed with cowdung and ashes, with the idea of 
increasing its germinating power. The crop is picked in November 
and December, and gives an average jdcld of 3*11 cwts. per acre in 
irrigated and 1*10 cwts. per acre in unirrigated land. In the former > 
it is watered from five to seven times during the season. After the cotton 
is reaped thelandjs always left fallow for one harvest before maize is 
sown on it, as already described. Til is sown in dry lands in July' and - 
August, and is reaped in November ; its average yield is 1 cwt. per aero. 
Gram is a rabi crop, and is sown in dry crop lands in October and har- 
vested in April, ■with an average out-turn of 1*73 cwts. per acre. Wheat, 
also rabi, is sown in late October and early November. In irrigated 
lands it is watered from three to five times before the harvest in April, 
Avhen its yield averages 7*5 cwts. per acre. In bdrdni land the average 
out-turn is only 1*73 cwts. It is rotated with maize and barley, after 
which, with one intervening Mianf fallow, it is again so%vn. 

The other crops (food as well as non-food) are very limited. Sugar- 
cane cultivation is confined to the rich soil of the Pushkar valley, 
where it grows ivithout irrigation, and gives an average return of 
8*84 cwts. per acre. Poppy is cultivated in the Todgarh ta/tsiJ as a 
rabi exo^ in irrigated lands, where it is watered from six to eight 
times. The average yield of poppy heads is 2*75 cwts. per acre. 
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Chillies arc soiivn as Itlicunfm wet crop, lands. Thej' require much 
in'igation, from 15 to 20 waterings, but the average out-turn of 2’19 
ewte, per aero gives a good profit to the cultivator. The remaining 
crops deserve no special mention. 

In all cases the cultivators endeavour to retain the best giMin for 
seed. There is a prejudice in favour of local seed grains of all kinds 
as against foreign varieties. Seed of the previous year’s crop is always 
used, as the local belief is that it loses some of its germinating 
properties if kept for longer. There are no model farms in the district, 
one started by Mr. Saunders having proved a failure ; and it is feared 
that the influence of the Agricultural Department’s publications has 
not done much towards the introduction of improved systems or new 
varieties. 

Extension and decrease of cultivation is merely synchronous with 
good or bad seasons, so far as recent years are concerned. In the 
earlier history of the district, however, when tanks were being built 
and Menvara was being surveyed, considerable extension took place. 
There were 58,079 acres under irrigation in 1884, as against 61,949 
in 1874, and the unirrigated area cultivated had risen &m 1,19,467 
acres to 1,32,242 in the same period. But after the great famine the 
to'tal irrigated area in 1 902-03 had -fallen to 37,046, and the unirrigated 
cropped area to 1,33,686 acres. The cultivation of poppy has de- 
creased in Todgarh since the introduction of the Excise Rules, while the 
demand for raw cotton and its profitable return have caused its cultiva- 
tion to increase steadily in popularity. Its average of 12,426 acres 
between 1881-1890 had risen to 21,011 acres in the next decade. 
Famine and scarcity, however, caused a fall of these latter figures to 
12,756 acres in 1902-03. In this year, while in some cases the 
area under cultivation of a particular crop had increased, the 
production had decreased; this was markedly the case with wheat, 
barley and cotton. 

EVuit and vegetable production is chiefly confined to a few 
gardens cultivated by mails near Ajmer, although some vegetables 
are also grown in the municipal gardens at Beawar. The fruit is 
generally poor in quality, and no great variety of vegetables is 
obtainable. There are no model frmt or vegetable gardens in the 
province. 

The introduction of the Land Improvements Act of 1883 and of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 has, by making money available 
at a reasonable rate of interest, done much to modify the effects of 
recent famines. When the private lenders refused to advance money 
for seed and bullocks or for wells, and credit was severely contracted, 
the working of the two Acts was of the utmost value. Since they 
came into operation until 1902 Rs. 5,59,653 had been advanced under 
the Land Improvements Act, and Rs. 6,55,734 under the Agricul- 
turists Loans Act. In good seasons punctual repayment of instalments 
is usual, but the famine, while making large advances necessary, made 
prompt repayment impossible, and at the end of September 1902 
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!Rs. 2,04, iOG ■were ont.stnncling' wntlcr fclio Act of 1888, and Us. 2,08,181 
nndcr the Act. of 1884. Under the former Act 917 new -wolLs had 
been consLruclod at a cost of lis. 74,984, ■which irrigated 1,9.31 acres; 
4,230 old wells were deepened and repaired at a cost of Us. 2.4(5,(302, 
with an irrigable area of 9,328 acres ; while 20G other in'igjition worlcs 
were constructed or repaired, costing Us. 2,53,41.3 and iri’igiiting 0,488 
acres. The latter Act, supplying nionc}' for miiinlenunoe, .seed and 
purcl'.ase of cj\ttle, has formed one of the ino.st valuable recuperative 
agencie.s after the lavages of fainiiic. 

y’lie amount of private indebtcdncs.s both in Ajmer and in 3\fcrwura 
is cnormon.s. Aceuiwtc .st.atistics arc not available, but, from inquiries 
made in Ajmer in 1900-1901, it is l)elievc<l that the amount of private 
debt is over Us. 10,00,000. That in Merwara i.s i)robably no Io.'Js, 
In 188.5, at the time of the last settlement, it was calculated that 
30,319 acres (including 19,778 acres of land morlgaged at the pnivioiis 
.setLlennait) of land were mortg.ngiHl fur Its. 12,38.7.5.3 and 3,857 
mauiuls of grain. 

Uocont calamities therefore, have increased the indebtedness l>y 
about two-fifths. I ho Rajput estate holdoi'S, who cannot oneumber 
their estates bo^'ond their own lives, have a large amount of jwivato 
debt notwithstanding, and owed to Governmont for loans advancetl in 
the famine the sum of Rs. 1,50,1.32, part of which has. liowever, been 
recently remitted. In 1872 a reguliitiou was passed for their relief, 
and their debts, amounting lo 7 liilths, were taken over by Oovern- 
ment at 5 per cent. intero.st. This debt lo Governmont had been 
almost entirely liquidated before the recent famines made further 
loans necessary. The rates of interest on private debts vary 
from As. 8 to Rs. 2 per cent, a month. Wlien given in kinS 
it amounts to about one-third of the produce of the mortgaged lands. 
The largo majority of money-lenders belong to the professional money- 
lending classes. 

Years of famine give an opportunity to the grain-dealers to .secure 
what would otherwise be bad debts. There is alwny.s a largo amount 
of unsecured debt, which has descended from father to sou, or consists 
of extortions of the grain-dealers which they could not recover in a 
civil court. A hungry man is not over-cautious ns to what lie puts 
his name to, and the grain-dealers find their opportunity in the 
necessity of the cultivators, ivho, if they require food, are obliged to 
sign bonds or mortgage their lands for the full amount which the 
grain-dealera stale as due to them. Slortgagc is generally of a usu- 
fructuary kind, iind formerly the mortgagee onl}’ rarely took jiosscssion 
of the land. But of recent years it h.as become more common, 
the land being liandcd over to a thii’d person for cultivation, owing 
to the difiiculty found bj' the mortgagee in recovering his duos from 
the original mortgagor, who is protected by the courts from paying 
more than a certain amount of the produce by way of interest, Ba1c.s 
of land in oxcciition of decrees arc forbidden, except with the sanction 
of the Commii^sioDcr. In the i)rcsent state of public credit, it is 
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<1iffioult to see liow Agricultural Banks can succeed in the province. 

The question is, however, receiving attention. 

Owing to the want of any large pastures and permanent water Cattle., 
supp] 3 % the, district is not well adapted for systematic cattle and home 
breeding. Formerly large numbers were kept, and were grazed upon 
the hills and village pasture lands during good seasons, and were 
^ taken to Malwa and more favoured districts when the rains failed. 

The enclosure of the forests, however, tended to reduce their number 
to Vvhat was actual]}' required for agricultural purposes, as the village 
pastures became more limited. But on the other hand the opening 
of free grazing in the forests leaves a valuable resource to save what 
cattle there are in famine times. Of recent years restrictions have 
been put by many Native States upon cattle immigration for grazing 
purposes, and emigration when nocessarj' is usualTj' in the direction 
of the United Provinces. There is no indigenous breed of cattle 
deserving special mention, and the cultivators get their cows covered 
by bulls of various breeds. The cattle, as a rule, belong to four stocks, 
the Rendi Khan, Dhaora, Jlarwari and Mewari. The first breed 
supplies the best milch com'S, while the last three arc stronger and 
are gcnerall}' used for field work. The average price of a bullock is 
Es. 30, of a cow Rs. 25, of a she buffalo lls. 40 and of a calf of oither 
species Rs. 15. A scheme for stationing Govemment bulls in central 
villages to improve the brced.s of cattle is under contemplation. 

Horse breeding is rare, and moro so since the recent famines. 

Until recently efforts wore made to encourage it by kce]>ing an 
Arab stallion at the Yetci’inniy School at Ajmer, and by oftering 
, rewards at Pushkar fair for colts and fillies sired by him. The avoingo 
value of the local pony is about about Es. 50. 

Sheep and goats arc kept everywhere, c.s])eciall 3 ’ since the w.ant 
' of cattle has increased the demand for other manure. The}’ arc vciy 
liaixl}' and arc little affected by famine. Their average value is 
Es. 3 apiece. 

The most important hoisc and cattle fair is held at Pushkar in 
November. Animals come from all parts, prizes arc given b}' Govorn- 
.ment from the proceeds of the temporary tolls, and selling and buying 
are usually brisk. Two cattle fairs of minor importance arc held at 
’ Beawar and Kekri at the time of the Teja celebrations in carl}' 
September. 

Mention must here be made of the Rajputuna Vetcrinaiy School, 
which was establi.shcd in Ajmer in 1894, wth the idea of suppl}'- 
ing vcterinaiy a-ssistants for Rajputann. At the same time a Civil 
Veterinary Ilcpartment wjis started with a view to improving the 
breeds of horses and cattle. A ISuropcjin officer holds the combined 
appointments of Princip-al - of the Vcterinaiy School and Superin- 
tendent, Civil Vcterinaiy Department. He loaches mcrlicine and 
surgery in the school, where he is assisted b}' tlirec lecturers on bovine 
pathology, anatomy and physiolog}', and chemistry and materia 
medica, respectively. A hospital is attached to the school. Since 
1894 131 vcterinaiy assistants liave been tmined, and 4,774< animals 
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Jiave rcceivocl {.rcntiiicnt. A foirier tcachos men -who .ire sent from 
Nature States to loam iiirriery. Under the Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinaiy Department, there arc veterinary assistants attached to 
tlie Beawar Municipality and the Ajmer District Board. The Super- 
intendent goes on tour every year to inspect veterinary ’dispensaries, 
to visit horse and cattle faire, and to give advice regarding hoi'sc and 
cattle breeding. He also inve.stigates anj' cases of outbreak of conta- 
gious disease, and inspects the horse and cattle boxes and trucks on 
the railway. Government have recently decided to abolish the Scliool, 
and place Bajpulrma under the Civil Veterinary Department of 
Baluchistan and Sind. 

It is unncce.‘5saiy to reoipitulate the various phjfsicial and 
meteorological conditions which make in-igation so important a factor 
in the agriculture of the province. 

The idea of tank embankments was one whicli early presented 
itself to the minds of those conversant with the disti'ict. The Bisla 
tank was lu.adc by Bisal Deo Chanhfin, about the 3 foar 1150 A.D.; 
his grandson, Ana, constructed the Anfisagar ; ihc tank at Ksimsar was 
built b}' Ram Deo Pramar. In Menvara the large tanks of Dilwani, 
Kalinjur, Jawilja .and Balud date from long before our rule. They 
have wide carthcii embankments, generally faced on both sides with 
flab stones, and closing gorges in tlie lulls. "With orclinaiy care they 
will last as long as the hills which they imite, and their construction 
furnishe.s a substantial proof that before our rule the principles of 
subordination and co-operation were not unknown in Morwrira. 

The tank embankments at present number 531, of which STT arc 
managed b^' Government, the remainder being in charge of the 
vill.agc.s or the municipalities. There are 1,802 tanks in istimrari 
and lands, which arc m.an.agcd as part of tlic cst.ates : a few 
tanks constructed within and minor istimrari lands b}' Govern- 
ment arc managed by the Public Works Dc])artmcjit .and ai’c included 
in the previous totals. The njajori by owe their existence to Colonel 
Dixon, who ruled Merwiira from 1S30 to 184-2 and the united districts 
from 1842 Oj 1857. He gives a veiy full account of them in his 
“Sketch of MoruTirn,” Chapter XII, H scq. The best site for an 
einbankmenl is a narrow gorge, where, by uniting the hills on each 
side, the dramago of the valley above can be stopped and the water 
thrown hack to form a lake, which will irrig.atc direct b}’ a sluice, 
and feed the wells below by percolation. Such sites arc, however, 
limited, and since the famine works of recent years nearly- all of them 
have l)ccn utilized, though in manj’ c.ases the embankment is c.aiDahle 
of much improvement. In the open parts of Ihe districts, where 
Colonel Dixon made a largo numhor of tanks, the embankments run a 
considcrsible distance from one risiiig ground to the oilier. Some are 
ncarl}' two miles in length. The centre portion of the d.am arrests 
the flow of a drainage chsinncl, and the w.atcr spreads on each side 
to the rising ground. Eveiy tank is provided with an escape to 
prevent the w.ater tojiping the embankment during floods. These 
tanks are generally very shallow, and seldom retain any water after 
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tlio autumn harvest lias been irrigated. Colonel Dixon attempted 
at first to form earthen embankments, but the soil is so devoid of 
tenacity that the plaJi ivas early abandoned. 

There are four kinds of embankments in the districts. First, a 
wall of dry stone backed by an earthen embankment and faced with 
a coating of mortar, generally combined wth a dry stone retaining wall ; 
secondly, a masonry wall backed with earth, the masbniy and embank- 
ment being of greater or less strength in proportion to the weight of 
water to be retained. Thirdly, an earthen embankment, with or Avith- 
out a masonry core Avail. Fourthly, a AA'allof masonry without any em- 
bankment. This last is the best, and is adopted in the more hiljy 
parts of the district, Avhere the gorges do not exceed 100 yards in 
Avidth. Similar to these are the small masoiny Aveu-s ihroAvn across 
a naUa in its course through the hills, in order to ensure a supply to 
the Avolls on cither bank. 

The embankments of the GoA'crnment tanks are in charge of the 
Public Works Department. They are inspected annually in Decem- 
ber, AA'^hen estimates for necessary repaus are submitted for sanction. 
It was noted at the last settlement that ncAv sluices and new ducts 
were veiy necessary in rhany cases. Thus the ducts of the large 
Eamsar tank Avore. formerly laid out on no system ; for long distances 
tAVO and OA'on three and four ducts Avere running side by side, owned 
by different interests, and each Avasting Avater by overfioAA’, evaporation 
and percolation. Of recent )'eai's this has been remedied. Ducts are 
fed in general by the giMAutatiou flow of the Avater from the tank, but 
in cases of deficiency the AA^ator is often raised by lifts to the mouth 
of the sluice. 

In the time of Colonel Dixon the Avatcr revenue Avas added to the 
ordinary assessment of the village, and both Avere paid together. The 
system Avas to fix 6 per cent, upon the cost of construction of any 
tanlc Avithin the Aullago and add the amount to the previous assess- 
ment. 

At the time of LaTouche’s Settlement a change Avas introduced in 
the ease of the first class tanks in Beawar and Todgarh, and almost 
all tlie tank-irrigated villages in Ajmer. In their case the AA'ater 
revenue Avas entirely c-xcluded from the lihowat, and the villages 
were assessed ait so much, 'plus a lump sum for Avatcr revenue. This 
lump sura Avas to bo made good from the fields actually irrigated each 
year, unless its incidence on the imgatod area_ exceeded a certain 
fixed maximum, or fell below a certain fixed minimum. Out of a 
total of Es. .55,432 Avater revenue, Rs. 37,172 Avas thus assessed. The 
balance, chiefly derived from smaller tanics, remained under the former 
fixed system, by w^hich the AA’^ater revenue, though sepai'ately recorded 
for the whole village and for each holding, Avas included in the Jehewat, 
or record of indmdual lesponsibility. In 1885 Government tank 
Avorks Avcrc grouped into crop rate tanks, variably assessed tanks 
paying a fixed assessment maintained by GoA'ernment, and tanks 
paying a fixed assessment and rcpaii’cd by the villagers. There are 
pow 45 crop rate tanks, 80 under variable assessmontj 243 paying 
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fixed revenue, and 9 paying on a combination of the variable and fixed 
systems. In crop rate tanks the area irrigated is recorded each year, 
and assessed to pay revenue at certain rates •which vaiy as the 
crop grown. In the variable system there is a rate which varies be- 
tween a certain maximum and a certain minimum according to the 
standard area, which is fixed. The assessment is based on the total 
tank area, whether irrigated or unirrigated in the autumn harvest. 
In the spring harvest the water revenue is assessed at full rates if the 
tank water is above sluice level on 15th February. If the water is 
below sluice level on that date the revenue is assessed on the nuna- 
bor of irrigations given. In the fixed assessment a lump sum is 
taken irrespective of the area irrigated. Besides the land irrigated 
by flow from the tanks, aalled taldhi, there is also yearly cultivation 
in the dry beds of many tanks called ahi. The assessment of this 
class of land is also both fixed and variable. At the last' settlement 
16,106 acres of abi land came under the former S 5 ^stem and 7,176 
under tlie latter. 

The average annual receipts fi’om water revenue during the ten 
j’cars ending ] 890, amounted to Ks. 58,l70’5. In the next decade 
the average had, owing to .suspensions and remissions on account of 
famine, fallen to Ks. .56,869‘9. In 1902-03 Rs. 85,626 w’ere collected, 
wliile Es. 38,900 were outstanding as arrears. These figures include 
the water revenue from well-irrigated lands situated within the limit 
of the tank areas. Before 1880-81 the total capital expenditure on tanks 
in Ajmer-Menvara amounted to Rs. 14,23,794:. Between 1880-81 
and 1889-90 Rs. 2,22,887 were spent. In the decade ending 1900 the 
expenditure, owing to the large construction works carried out during > 
famine, rose to Rs. 11,78.529. In 1902-03 the capital expenditure on 
tanks was Rs. 89,439. Up to the SlstSIarch 1903 the total capital 
outlay had been Rs. 30,89,122. Except in years of drought the works 
average a return of about 3 per cent, on their capital cost. 

Wells. There are few permanent ■wells in the districts ; in general they, 

like the tanks, depend upon the rainfall percolation for their water 
supply. In the Ajmer district the beds of the 'nallas are sandy, and a 
sufficient amount of water is absorbed during the rains to supply the 
wells on either side. In Merwara, where the beds are rocky, the wells 
depend more upon the water which is retained in the tanks. Per- 
colation tends to keep water in the wells as long as there is water in 
the tanks. When the water of a tank dries and the subsoil water 
sinks, the water level in the dependent wells sinks also. It is not, 
however, always the wells lying directly below a tank that benefit 
most from it. Pereolatiou frequently, though by no me.Tins univer- 
sally, shows itself along lines of natural dininage, but it always works 
along the line of least resistance, which may or may not he reflected 
on the siirfiicc. Instances of the latter frequently occur. In Bir 
there is some improvement to the wells for a short distance beloAv 
the tank, but the same result shows itself ten miles away in Udaipur 
and Tikaorli in the Kishangarh Stcatc. In the British teiritory be- 
tween there is no change, so that the water passes under Srinagar 
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A natural syphon. The effect of the Kalinjar tanlc is not felt so much 
in the wells below it to the west, but the wells in the village of Pslan 
in Mewar, which lies to the east and is separated from it by the main 
range of the Aravallis, depend on it for their water supply. Other 
coses could be cited. 

A few wells which may, perhaps, be called "permanent ” exist in 
both districts. But the term is here merely relative. The springs 
from which they derive their water depend ultimately upon the 
infiltration of rain water, and as there is no supply from the outside, 
it only needs a long enough drought to drj' up every well in Ajmer- 
Merwara. These comparatively permanent wells arc most common 
at the foot of hills, such as Rajgarh and Kothaj of Ajn»cr, or along 
stream beds draining from such hills as those near JBcawar. In no place 
arc they numerous. Goprdpura in Beiiwar with seven, and Chaplian 
in Dawair with twenty, arc the villages best off in this respect. 

Where the water is plentiful the Persian wheel, or dhivida, is 
generally used to draw it from the well. In other cases the ordinary 
water lift b}' htilloclcs with the long pull ioj)c and bucket, called 
chtiraft is employed. There arc two kinds of charas distinguish- 
ed locnlljf by the names jioilid and soondia. The former 
requires four bullocks and three or four men to work it, and can 
irrigate an aero of land in about .six hours. The latter, with only two 
oxen and a single attendant, takes twice as lung. Irrigated fields are 
divided into small beds, some GO or 100 per itfj/ia, in order to dis- 
tribntc the water. Some five years ago an attempt was made to intro- 
duce iron buclcets in place of the charas, but they were not found 
satisfactory. A Uacha well, without ma.somy, averages about Rs. 50 
in cost. The price of a masonry well ranges from Ks. 200 to Rs. 700, 
according to its depth, diameter and the nature of the soil. At the 
last Settlement there were 2,879 wells dependant upon Government 
tanks, out of which 2,622 were assessed to water revenue. 

In 1901, so far sis can he ascertained, the total number of wells in 
use in Ajmcr-Mcnviira {kkdlsa) w’as 1.3,655, of which Ajmer had 6,511 
and Merwara 7,144'. From these, 28,033 acres were irrigated, paying 
assessment to Uovermnont oflks. 43,193. The average irrigated area 
per well w'iis, therefore, 2‘05 acres, with an average water rale of 
Rs. 1-8-7 per acre. 
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Ren’ts, Wages, anb Prices. 

The larger proportk.n of Ajnier-Mcrwara, "wilh the oxcepLion of the 
istimrari ardas, is cultivated bj' I'esidont laiidlorcLs, Wliuro tenancy 
exists, it is generally that of tonauts-at-will or of GX])ro])rioLary tenants. 
The hitter are those who have mortgaged their lands, but are continued 
in possession under the terms of the mortgage. In all htinirari estates 
cultivators are considered to be tcnants-at-will until the contrary is 
proved. They generally, however, hold under conti\act leases, and pay 
rent at fixed jjennanent rates, and arc liable to ejectment only on 
bx'each of the terms of the contract. Rent is determined by agreement 
between landlord and tenant, and is usually paid in Idnd. The land- 
lord’s shai’e varies from a half to a quarter of the produce of tlie land, 
according to the quality and capacity of the holding and the terms of 
the tenancy. So in the case of land irrigated from wells, where the 
landlord pays Government dues and supplies seed and manure, he gets 
half the produce. If he pays Government dues only, ho gets one-third. 
If he pays nothing at all towards Government dues or expenses, his 
share will not exceed a quarter. In tank lands the landlord gets half 

E roduco where he pa^'s Government revenue and half the expenses. 

F he pays the Government dnes only he receives a third. In the case 
of dry crop land a third of the produce is tlic lusual share of the land- ' 
loixl. Rent in kind is called hant't. Its actual quantity is decided 
either b}"- appraising the standing crops, or by dividing the produce 
after the grain has been threshed out. The former system is linown 
as kunia and the latter as latdi. On certain crops, Jiowcvcr, rents 
are paid in cash. In cases of cash rents the standing crop is measured 
at each harvest, and the rents ai-c calculated citlier at fixed rates 
mentioned in the Record of Eights at the Settlement, or according to 
special rates agreed upon between Itindlord and tenant. The cash 
rents vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 8 jxur acre according to tlie crop. 
In Ajmer among the khariferojis cotton, maize and sugsir-cane in ivell 
lands usually give rent in cash. In the rnbi season, cash rents are 
only paid for lands which gi’ow melons, vegetables, garden jjrodiico 
and lucerne. In the case of opium the rents are paid partly in cash 
and partljf in kind, and v.aiy from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 jicr acre. In Mer- 
wara rents paid in kind are almost universal ; cash I’onts arc rare. 

The only local legislation regarding I’cnts refers to oxprojxrictary te- 
nants. By a regulation passed in 1877, their rents arc fixed at one-third 
less than the ordinary rents for similar lands in the vicinity. These rents 
are, however, usually fixed so as to bring to the mortgagee 1:11111101x1 
interest at a specified rate on the money advanced by liini, and arc 
independent of the total produce of the land. They arc locally called 
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ghlgvi, anflavo due even ifUio lands remain uncultivated. Exproprio- 
tary tenants cannot be ejected for non-payment even by decree of a Civil 
Court, witlioul- the sanction of the Commissioner. Owiiiff to consequent 
didiciilties in recovering their duos, the tendency is becoming more 
and more for m('ney-lenders to advance money onl}' on terms of 
mortg.agc with possession. They then employ thinl persons to culti- 
vate thc’laiid as tenants. In the Settleincnlsa halfof tlicgiuss j)roduce 
is calculated as cost of ])rodiirt ion, one-sixth ns (Jovernment revenue, and 
the remaining one-third as the landlord s jjroliUs. There is no tendency 
visible for cash rents to »li.spliice renl-s in kind. In the present cir- 
ciiinslances the latter .sr.sl.nrn seems both to tenants and laiullortls to 
]jo.s.se.ss the greater ad vjuUages. Under it, enhancements and ahate- 
ments <hie (o changes in area, to improvoinent and deterioration, or the 
rise and fall of prices, are adjuslorl aiiloiimtically. 

The average daily w»go of an unskilled labourer is 2 anna.s in Wages, 
rural areas and bi'Uvccn 2 and I anu.a.s in nrhon areas. 1’lu* wages of 
nn.skilli.'d labour have not changed since 18S1, The}’ aro usually 
paid in casli, hut agricultural Inhourer.-^ are sometimes paid in kimi, 
receiving grain of the equivalent value of the c,ish pa}au(‘iit. During 
the throe famine years ending in 1901, the dojuiua ting mone},’ wage has 
been that paid on the Covornnicnt relief wurk.s, which is scientifically 
. calculated and givf'S the worker enough to live on, and probably, when 
a ljunily is on tho works a margin for saving. In (he (owns, niason.s, 
hlnoksmilhs and earpentei's got. an aver.igc wage of 4 to 8 anna.s a «lay, 
f».s against 5.*j to 10;’ and aJ, to 8 annas in ISSl and ISOl respeolively. 

'I'he Hallway J..<u!ninotivo and Garri.nge and Waggon »Shops in Ajmer 
give cmidoynieiit to a large number of .skille<l linmls. In the Loco- 
motive hdiops the maximum rales of their wages v.ny from 11s. 7-S 
perdfiy, in (he ea«e of EnropiMn lit('>i> to .*5 annas ji day in the ca.se of 
.strikers, the minimum varying from Its. 2 to 2 annas. In the Cairiagc 
and W.'iggou •Shops the daily wage, varu’.s from a maximum of Its, 2-12 
to o ann.is .-i day, (he ininimnm being from He. 1 to 2 annas aceording 
to the das.s of labour. The maximum daily wjige])ni«l in the Krishna 
Cotton 31il!s at Reitwar is Us. J-4, and the ininimam is H annas, in 
rural areas tMr)).’nter.s, biaeksmiths, k'atiior makem and other village 
fii.-rvaiils gel- •(!] iw.'inr- s of gniin from tin* \ ill.-igei's in return for their 
fiornces. Tims, carpenlors, potters and blacKsmiths are given 1.5 seer.s 
of grain per plough at eaeit harvesi. If a cultivator ownsii well with a 
Persian whe>>l Im h is lu giv<! then 80 seer.s, owing t«i the greater 
nmonnt of labour rerpiired for repiirs. Althere.iping time they are 
given in addition by e.ieh cnllivju.ir a sheaf of corn weighing about 
,5 set-r.s. When the seod is lioing sown they receive a conlrihution of 2 
seers of .seetl grain from each cultivator. If, liowever, a carpenter 
preparoi a new ]»!oueh for a landholder, he is given 2 anna.s extra for 
ids lalionr. Jf he nudies a new cart he is p-iid separately for it, or is 
fell for a lime- in lion of iinyment. Tanners or for re]).airing 

shoe.^and assistingiii t.lii'.sl,oragef)fnwnure, got. from o seers to 20 .“eers 
of gj-ain pur harvest from each household. Jf they havif to .supply now 
shoes ami other small leather art iele~, l.!ij allowance p.w harvest is from 
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20 seers to a maund. If a new leather bucket is prepared, the culti- 
vator has to feed the tanner in addition. The food allowance, consist- 
ing of a mixture of wheat, and guf is called lask. Barbers are 
given 10 seers of grain per harvest for every adult male in the village. 
Drummers (dlwlis) get a share of grain per house per harvest, and the 
priests receive a smaller allowance. In addition, all are given some- 
thing at the Holx and Detu&li festivals and upon marriage occasions. 

As wages in rural areas are to so largo an extent paid in kind, they 
have not been much affected by the piice of food grains. There has 
been no extension of the railway system since 1879, nor have /actory 
and mining industries developed so as to affect wages. Times of 
scarcity and consequent temporary rises in prices have not resulted 
generally in increase of wages. The ordinary work available decreases, 
while the demand for it increases. The labourer is willing to accept 
his normal or even a decreased money wage in order to secure employ- 
ment at all. As already noticed, in such times the price paid for 
labour on Government relief works, as representing the subsistence 
minimum, becomes the dominating wage. Only the wages of domestic 
servants in towns have risen consideriibly of late years. 

The prices of the staple food grains in 1902-03 at Ajmer, Beawar 
and Todgarh respectively were in quantity per rupee : — wheat, 12 
seers 11 chittaks, 13 seers 8 chittliks and 12 seers ^ chittakp 
barley, 16 seers 11§ chitUiks, 17 seem 8i chittaks and 16 seers 
2J chittaks; joSr, 17 seers 13 chittSks, 18 seers and 19 seers 7 
cliittsks; bnjra, 16 seers 6 chittaks, 15 seem chittaks and 16 seers 

chittaks; and maize, 18 seers 7i chittaks, 18 seers 12 chittaks and 
18 seera 11 chittaks. In this year deficient rainfall had produced 
famine conditions in ilerwara, and prices on the wliole were higher than 
in the previous decade. It is noteworthy, however, that the absence of 
octroi and the prevalence of the saiida system of contracts among 
the merchants of Beawar made the grain prices in Merwara generally 
lower than those in Ajmer. Taking maize as a reijresentative food 
grain of a large bulk of the population, wc find that during the last 
three decades its average prices at Ajmer, Beawar and To(^rh res- 
pectively varied as below : — ^between 1873 and 1880 they were 21 seem 
32 chittaks, 23 seers 1 chittfik and 24 seers 15 chittaks respectively; 
between 1881-1890 they where 28 seer’s 3 chittaks, 25 seers 9 chittaks 
and 2S seers 12 chittaks. Betweeen 1891-1900 the average price 
rose considerably, being 18 seers 12 chittaks, 20 seers 11 chittaks and 
22 seers 10 chittaks respectively. From 1871 to 3890 there had been a 
long series of prosperous years, the railway had given improved 
communication, and cultivation had extended, so priccs ruled easy. 
But the natural calamities of the folloiving decade more than counter- 
acted the improvomenta in transport, and prices were bound to rise. 
In 1891-92 the rise was inconsiderable, as the scarcity was purely 
local, and imports promptly arrived to meet the demand. In all seasons 
a certain amount of importation is necessary, as the districts do not 
produce sufficient for their own consumption. Imports come mainly from 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, and famine in those provinces in 
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1S9G-97 raised prices in Ajincr-Iilenviira. In tlic famine of 1 899-00 
grain was always procurable in the most distant part of the districts 
at a price •which nowhere exceeded 7 scei's to the rupee, I'hc extra- 
ordinary prices of the 1869 ftimitie, due to imperfect means of comnnini- 
cation, can hardly bo seen again. 

The material condition of the urban population is generally satis- 
factory. That it has been so little aftcclcd by the recent famine is 
due to the railwaj'. Tlie standaid of comfort among the well-to-do has 
been gimlually rising and ISuropean articles .such ns mineral waters 
and icc are widely used. Among the richer classes an increased 
u.«e of articles of dress of European fashion is also to be observed. If a 
•muhlle-class clerk betaken as an example, it is scon that he has suffi- 
cient income to enable him to live with comfort in a town. If he is 
in the service of Oovornment he has a pon.sion to lookforwaixl to, and if 
in that of the Railway, his Provident Fund savings. Ho can afford t.o 
dress well, to diet himself lihorall}', €ind generally to give his sons an 
English education. In rural areas, on the other hand, the effects of the 
famine are .shown in a perceptible falling-off in tlic standard of living. 
The (juantit}' of the dally food lias diminished, the stores of ornaments 
and household vessels are depleted, and smaller amounts arc .spent on 
clotliing. Tlic less initial cost has caused many to elothe themselves in 
the cheap and flimsy Cneign cottons rather than in the stronger rc:a 
cloths of local mnnnfactnro. Little margin is left for iuMirics .such as 
licjuor and opium. E.\-ponses on social ceremonies have been curtailed 
considerably, rather from stern nocc.‘«slty than from natural habits of 
thrift. On the other liand many conveniences are available which 
wore unknown to jirevious gencratiunp, and malche.s, kcrosiiie oil and 
clica-p clotlns from Jrincashire or Lombay mills are jiroeurablc in every 
substantial village. Indebtedne'-.s has increased largol 3 ' among the 
cult! vatom, but the diflieultj' of reeovering debt on the ]i!irt of the 
inonoy-lender.s has recently led to a contniction of credit. Liberal 
grants oi kil'Ov'i by Governmout have bwled to rectify the situation; 
much revenue has been .snspciidetl and much I’oinittcd. 

The labouring classe.s liavo been the mo.‘;l affected by recent famines, 
and since. 3870 their position has jwobablj' never been woi'so. They 
arc living upon the boitlcr line of the .subsistence nuniininn, and any 
failure in their usual einjiloymcnts makes ii necessary for Government 
to go at once to their relief. The recognition of this fact has had a 
had effect ujjon their moial though adiluig to the socurit}' of their 
material condition. During the famine the ixtiinrurdura incurred 
considerable debts to Government, but (heir existence was not allowed 
to interfere with their standard of living, and in general their mate- 
rial condition is unchanged. 


Material con- 
dition of the 
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Hietors'. 


OIIAPTEB VI. 


Fouists. 

Tlic liisloiy of Iho forosb ailministration in Ajincr-Merwam 
deserves notice, .ns it explains the peculi.nritic.s which distinguish 
some of its rules from lihoso ofoi*dinary British districts. In ancient 
times the hills about Ajmer were iwobahly covered with scrub jungle, 
but thej' were denuded of trees long before the coiiimcncement of 
British rule. The jMmiithas are generally given the credit of the 
denudation, jMerwru-a, described as “impenotr/ible jungle’’ in 1811), 
had, after 50 years of peaceftd Govornmont, reached a condition 
not. lunch better than that of Ajmer. The demands of the town of 
BeriAvar, of the cantonment of Xasirrihiid, and for wood to burn lime 
for the tank embankments, joined to the absence of all attempts at 
i-cplacing what was dosli-oyeti, left but bnv trees in any accessible jKarb 
of the (iCitrict. ami by 1870 wood of all kinds had hecome exceedingly 
scarce and dear. Colonel Dixon alone, in the intervening ])eriod, 
paid anj* attention to tin* planting of trees, and the gardens of Ajmer 
and the iim trees ot Beawm* owe their existence to him. After 
his death, no atteinjit was made cither to plant in the plains or to 
rc-forcst the hills as lliey rapidly became bare. But in 1S71 Govern- 
ment sanctioned the piojwsnl to ajipoiat an Assistant Conservator 
and Sub-Assistant. Conservator of l'\>rcsls, more for the jmrjiosc of 
creating than of con.serving forc.sts. The operations were not intended 
as directly profitable specula tions t»n the jiart of Government; their 
principal aim and object was .an indirect and climatic advantage, to 
prevent the miiifill rushing down tlio hare hillside carrying in its 
cour.se what little foil remained, and to cause it to jienetrute into ,tho 
crevices of the rocks and fill the springs. It wn.s hoped that the roots 
of the trees and the vegetation would retain and croato soil on the 
steep slojies, and, by lowering the temperature of the hills, cause the 
clouds passing over the district to part with their moisture within 
its boundartc.s. 

Apart, however, Irom the intrinsic difficulty of re-foresting the arid 
hills, it was not easj* to obbiiii the land. The waste land had been 
made over to the village cominunitics bj’ the Settlement of 1850, and 
ir. had of old been made use of by them for gnizing purpo-ses, and as a 
support to fall back upon in years of disuv.ss by the sale of wood. 
Aiul it w'.as naturally the hills where there wa.s mosl. wood that the 
Forest Officer was mo.st an,xious to take ui>, and the jieoplc most loth 
to part with. It was therefore determined to resume the munage- 
incnt of certain chosen tmcls, and to take u]) t he land under an 
ordinance of the Governor-General in Council. This wn.s done under 
Regulation No. VII. of 1874, bj* which the jiroprietary right vests in 
Govermnonb ns long as the land is required for forest ]niipo.sc.s. To 
compensate them for the deprivation, certain rights in these lands 
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are secured to the villagers. They aie allowed to cut ^'ass within 
the forests, and such wood as is reasonably necessary for their household 
reqnirements and agricultviral implements, and their rights of way 
previously existing, are maintained for them. It was further stipu- 
lated that two-thirds of the net profits from the management of the 
forests should be distributed among those persons who, previous to 
the taking up of the land, were interested therein. As a matter of 
fact the revenue of these reserves has’ yet been insufficient to cover 
the expenses, so no profits have been distributed. Only in two years 
(1890-91 and 3 891-92) has the revenue exceeded the working expenses. 

All other years have sho^vn deficits. Bub the supply of grass and wood 
available for the right-holders has increased to such an extent that the 
people have in reality profited by the protection of these areas, and 
the benefits of the measure are beginning to bo recognized by the 
more intelligent among them. 

The forests, as at present existing, con.sist of three clsses — State 
Forests taken up under the above-mentioned Regulation and covering 
an area of 142 square miles. Protected Forests, covering 101 acres, 
and Village Estate Commons. The last are insignificant in area 
(G acres), and are voluntarily placed under local conservancy by their 
proprietors. Formerly they amounted to 10 square miles, but in 
1900-01 the greater proportion was, at the request of the ownei’S, 
withdrawn from the management of the Forest Department.^ Nine 
bundj'ed and forty-seven acres are appi’opi’iatcd for nursei’ies and 
plantation operations. Of the reserved forests by far the larger 
proportion (90,747 acre.s) is in Morwara, Ajmer having 17,974 acres. 

The forests are either fenced or efficiently demarcated by masonry 
pillars or by stone slabs at suitable distances. The culture operations 
are of two kinds, sowing during the mins and transplanting of young 
trees from the nurseries. 

The principal trees found in the foi’e.sts are the dhokra (cinogeissus Trees. 
^oenduhi), the salar {boswellia thirifera), the kumpta {acacia rupes- 
tris), the babul (acacia arabica), the kbair (acacia _ catechu), the 
orinja (acacia Icacophkva), the khejra (prosopis spicifera), the gol 
(odina xoodier), the nlm (azadirachta ivdica), the dasan (rhiM 
mysorensis), the farangan (grewia p'dosa), and the gangan (grewia 
popuUfoliq). These indigenous trees grow easily from seed, and, if 
the rainfall is favorable, require no irrigation. The babul is the 
only tree which furnishes wood useful for any other pmqioses 
than fuel. The chief exotic trees, the acclimatisation of whicli is 
attempted, arc the pTfial (jicm rdigiosa), bar (Jicus hcugalcmis), 
iavhs.itamarix orientaUs), siris (acacm speciosa), mango (mangifera 
indica), jaman (eugenia jambolana), shisham (daWergico sissoo), 
and the cork tree (millingtonia hoHensis). They are difficult to rear, 
as the young -plants require much watering ; none of them will grow 
on the hillsides, and they only thrive in good soil. 

The Forest administration is under the control of the Commissioner Management 
and the District Officers. The foimer exercises the powers of a ^ ■ 

Conservator of Forests, 'while the latter have those of Deputy Conser- 
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vators. The District Officers are assisted by an officer of the Provin- 
cial Forest Service of the United Provinces, who is responsible for 
the technical part of the duties and for general supervision over the 
works. He exercises the powers of a Divisional Forest Officer. 
The forests arc worked under a S 5 ’stem of coppice fellings, with stand- 
ards. The coupes are eithei? sold in a lump sum to a purchaser, or 
the produce is removed at a fixed rate per cart, camel, or donkey load. 
The standards are marked by the Departmental subordinates, and 
fellings are conducted under the supervision of the foresters or range 
officers. As, under the Regulation of 1874, the local villagers have 
considerable rights over the grass and timber in the forests, the 
produce available for sale to outsiders is correspondingly diminished. 
Unfortunately the relations of the people with the Department are 
far from satisfactor}'. This is doe largely to discontent on the jjart of 
the villagers with the i-estrictions imposed on indiscriminate fellings 
and grazing. The latter especially was a serious complaint of the 
villagers, but steps have been taken to remove it by opening the 
forests to the grazing from Mai’ch to June yoarl}', a period in wdiich 
fodder on village lands becomes scarce. 

In general the local demand for fuel is amply met by the State 
forests. But the large towns of Ajmer, Boawar and Nasirabud create 
demands which the limited and right-burdened forest areas in their 
vicinity are inadeqiiatc to supply. There are no sepanate sub-divi- 
sions for fuel and fodder reserves : both arc produced under the same 
treatment and ndthin the same areas. In times of famine the reserved 
tracts are thrown open (o the villagers for grazing, and for the 
removal of dry -wood for fuel at nominal rates. The restrictions even 
upon lopping and felling for fuel have been removed in time of severe 
scarcity. Forest fires occur occasionally in the hot Aveather, The 
villagers generally furnish ready help in extinguishing them and in 
burning and clearing the preventive fire lines. 

During the ten years ending in 1890, the average annual revenue 
was Es. 9,141, and the average annual expenditure Rs. 15,159. The 
average deficit was therefore Rs. 6,018. During the next decade the 
average annual revenue Avas Rs. 14,719, and e.xpenditure Rs. 16,077, 
showing an average annual deficit of Rs. 1,358. In 1902-03 the figures 
of reA'enue and expenditure Avere Rs, 10,973 and Rs. '15,520, respec- 
tivel}', Avith a deficit of Rs. 4,547. The continued deficit is largel}’’ 
due to the amount of fodder, fuel and timber giA^en aAvay free to the 
right-holders CA^ery year, and the provision of which is the main object 
of the forest management in Ajmer-Merwara. But for this, the results 
Avould shoAv a surplus. 

Ti'aces of many minerals are to be found among the hills of Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

The Taragarh hill at Ajmer is rich in lead, and iron and 
copper mines have been Avorked, but did not pay their expenses. The 
lead mines of Taragarh Avere farmed by the Maruthas for Rs. 5,000 
yearly, the custom being for the miners to receiA'c three-fourths of 
the A'^alue of the metal as the wages of their labour, and to cover 
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their expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. Wilder, the first Superin- 
tendent of Ajmer, took the mines under direct iri.T,nagcmont, and 
tliey iirocluccd aniiimll 3 '^ from 10,000 to 12,000 mannds of lead, which 
was sold at Ks. 11 per inaundi The Ajmer magazine was the chief 
customer, and on its ceasing to lake the metal in 1840, the mines 
wore closed. ^Hic lead is admitted to be purer and of a better quality 
than Eurojiean piglend, and it is chieffy owing to the want of fuel 
and of cheap transport that it bus been {Iriveu from the market. 
There is no longer the same demanel for the metal as in the Irottblcd 
times at the beginning of the last centuiy. 

Since 1890 progress has been niade in dcveloiiing the mining 
industries in otlua* directions, mica and asbestos especially receiving 
attention. Of recent yeans the demand for the former metal has 
increased enormously-, owing to its valuable properties as an insulating 
medium for eluct.ricity. New sources of su])ply arc being sought for 
evoiywhere, and as rnicji occurs very .nbundnntly througboul llie dis- 
trict, Ajmer-Mcrwrira is being exploited by ])ro.spcclors._ The deposits 
consist mainly of muscovite of a similar quality to the llengal ruby 
mie.i. Other qu.'ilitios are, however, frequently to be mot with, 
including biotito .‘ind jihlogojiite. Of tlu'.se, the former is quite 
useless from a commercial ]*oint of view, while the latter, although 
of sound quality. npj)cars to occur only in crystals of too small a 
.size to bo of much value. The .same remark apjdies to the deposits 
of muscovite, the majority of which are too sni.all to be worked with 
profit'. (Some specimens of larger crystals have, how(*ver, been found, 
and it Is po.s'siblc that more may follow. The value of two of the 
known dojiosits is considirably dcpr»‘C'iated on account of all the 
crystals being densely stained by^ interlaminar inclusions of a ferru- 
ginons .sub, stance. 

At pre.sentthorougb jHUspecting work is being undertaken at some 
seven or eight difteront arojjs in the district, but it is thought probable 
that none of the tleposii.s" (.•xb-nd to a greater depth lliaii 89 or 40 
feet. Jn thc.sf circumslances, the woik Is carried on in the form 
of open quarries, which can hardly attain to the dignity ol “ mines." 

At ihcmoinentof writing, about 400 labourers, men ami women, arc 
employed on mining operations within the district. They ure mostly 
of the agriciill'tind class, and come fn»m the villages nearest to the 
deposit iTiat i.s being \vork(;d at the time, I'lio rnen earn on an average 
from 1 J to 2 annas per day, and the women 1 anna. 

Asbestos occurs in some throe or lour dejiosits round Sendra, in 
Merwara, and is now b<*ing mined in small ijuantities. The quality 
is, however, poor, and a))]iarently the mineral i.s w.'inting in those 
textile characteristics which arc .m* necessary’ for most of the nst's to 
which .nsbe.sl-os is put. Most of these milling opcraMon.s are Cfirried 
on by two Coinpanic.s, who have been gianted liccnsek 

ffiCimutito exists in considerable quantities in soino of the lulls, 
especially' near Silroth in Jlerwara, but on account of the absence of 
coal it has not been considered worth working. Traces of copjier are 
also to be met with, and lead is said to e.\ist in the south of Merwara 
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as well as at Tavagarh. Garnets and aquamarines have been found 
in the Ajmer district. 

Good building materials are abundant, and stone is largely used 
for purposes for which wood is emplo^’ed elsewhere in India. Door 
frames are ofton made of stone, and the best roofing is formed of 
slabstones resting on arches or on stone beams, while thin slabs 
arc sometimes used as slates. The best quarries in the Ajmer dis- 
trict are at Srinagar, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long- by 3 or 4 
feet in width can be obtained. Near Beawar, slabs not quite so 
large, and generally too hai^ to be dressed with a chisel, are quarried 
at Atitmand. At Khetra Khera, about G miles north-cast of 
Beawar, limestone slabs are found which can be dressed. Near 
Todgarh good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. 

For rubble masonry stone is everywhere to he met. with. The 
best quarries are in the hills running between Ajmer and Nasirabad, 
and down the east side of Menvam. The stone here is found in slabs 
of almost any size, both .sides perfectly parallel : and if it is carefully 
quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. For ashlar work 
limestone and granite are procurable. Marbles of A'arious colours are 
quarried in the ncinity of Ajmer. 

Lime is burnt from JcanJcar and from limestone, and the latter 
kind is preferred by the natives. The limestone generally use.d in 
the city of Ajmer is a gray stone obtained near the village of Naralli, 
about 6 miles from the city. The lime obtained from it is not very 
pure, but is tenacious, and bears a large admixture of sand. At 
Makhopura, Kalesi-a Konlai and other villages, a pure wliite lime- 
stona is found, but the stone is hard and diflSciilt to burn. Limestone 
is also found in abundance near Beawar, Kanicar is to be met with 
in all parts of the district, but vsiries considerably in quality as a 
carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causes the moisture t ) adhere, is considered fit for 
lime burning. Kankar lime has higher hydraulic properties than 
stone lime, and is generally used by the Public Works Department. 
No material, however, producing good hydraulic lime has as yet been 
discovered in the district. 

Materials for road-making are everywhere abundant. For heavy 
traffic, broken limestone, the refuse of the slabstone quarries, or 
gi’anite are found more suitable than Mnlcar, which, tliough it makes a 
smooth even road, will not stand heavy tr.iffjc For the district roads 
any coarse, brittle stone if not too micaceous, or an inferior kind of 
gravel called barha is often substituted for stone or kaoikar. They 
are everywhere found, are easily dug, and answer the purpose very 
well where the traffic is light. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Arts astd Manufactotiks. 

. Ajmer is nob rcniiirkablo for ai-ts and niannfnctures, while Mer- 
•wara is even less so. Indian art ha.s always required the .‘•timulus of 
wealthy patronage, and such no longer c.\ists in the province, lb has 
been remarked tliab, as a rule, the accident of patronage has alone 
•determined the home of artistic industries. The Hughal Einpercrs 
no longer rule in Ajmer, and the wealthy Seths are but indilfereut 
su])portcrs of art. The best artificers of Rajputiina arc to be looked 
for in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar, Bikaner, and other Native States, 
where patronage is still available. The industries of Ajmer arc similar, 
but inferior. 

'I'hoi'c is no silk weaving, and hand indusliries are limited. Tlio 
cotton hand-looms in Ajmer and the larger villages turn out cloths 
known as veza, Iches, dhoit, suH, and charklidna, for local use. 
lieza is a stiff white cloth ma<lc from native thread, used largely 
for garments by the peasantry. It is also the favourite medium 
for the dyers, ^ who print designs upon it with wooden stamps, 
which are cut in Jlarwllr, The local industry is however, perishing 
in the face of foreign comjietition, and cannot revive. Khfs 
cloth ha.s a diagonal pattern, owing to the threads of the weft 
being twined altonintely with those of the warp. It is used 
for sheets and ahadavs by the lower classes, Susi is a narrow 
cotton fabric, used only by Mubnmmarlnn women for trousers: it has 
stripes lengthwise down the piece of a different colour from the ground- 
Avorii, Chdrl'ha'na is a sort of superior tttisi Avith a check pat- 
tern. ToavcI-s, tahle-lijions and other cloths arc made in the Ajmer 
Jail. Fabrics made there of countiy reza cloth, dyed rod Avith 
al root, and stamped Avith patterns in black, are very popular in the 
rural ai’cas. The cotton hod-covcr.s and printed floor-cloths of Refiwar 
ate the best in the district. Carpels and rugs arc manufactured in 
the Ajmer Jail only. Considerable trouble has been taken to secure 
attractive designs, and the old Indian patterns, ns avcII ns those of 
Kashmir and of Peraia, arc reproduced here. There is nothing note- 
Avorthy or distinctive about the jcAvollcrj', most of its forms being Avell 
known in the adjacent NatiA'c State.s, such as Jaipur; and those of 
Ajmer are generally inferior. The Mers wear rough ornaments of 
silver 01’ of base metal Avhich sometimes preserve old forms, Avhilo 
ornaments bearing the figure of their hero, Tcjsji, are common among 
the Jdts. ^ None of them deserve special mention. 

^ ^ Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufactm’o. The 
village hlacksmith’s art is limited to implements of husbandry of the 
roughest doscriplioii. Gndniin loliiirs of the Avnndcring castes supply 
rough locks, lfnivc.s, spoons, etc. The brass and copper vessels made 
in tby towns are plain and without special chai'aclcristics. Artistic 
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pottery is unknoTO. Though some of the houses of the wealthier 
citizens of Ajmer are adorned with rich carvdngs in wood and stone, the 
best workmen have to bo obtained from outside the district. The 
turners of Ajmer are chiefly employed in making rosaries, combs, etc., of 
sandal wood, which are imrchased by the pilgrims who resort to the 
Dargfih. They also turn bangles of ivory, the only description of ivory 
work known in the district. Bangles of lacquer W'ork are also made, but 
are inferior to those of Delhi. Alany of the carpenter class have 
obtained emidoyment in the worksho 2 )S of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. 

Cotton Mills. The Krishna Cotton Mill at Beawar is the only foctory. The 
concern was floated as a Joint Stock Ooinjtmy in 1881), witli a capital 
of Us. 7,00,000, and the mill stmted working on 1st June 1891'. In 
1897 there were 2-50 looms and 12,312 spindles working, and 542 
hand# were employed. The out-turn was 1 3,81,080 lbs. of yarn, and 
5,18,252 lbs. of cloth, of the total value of Rs. 6,58,323. In 1902 the 
number of spindles was the s-ime, but the looms were 252, and the 
number of hands emplo)'cd had risen to 606. Tlio tot il value of the 
out-turn was Rs. 7,31,803, consisting of 13,91,290 lbs. of yarn and 
7,78,292 lbs. of cloth. The yarn is s[iun in combs of from eights to 
twenties, and cloth of coai’so quality is made from the local thread for 
use as dhotis, shirtings, chadars, and khadis. A small quantity 
of fine cloth is made from warj) and weft imijortcd from England. 
Such cloth and yarn as arc not used locally are cNi)orted to Agra and 
Cawnpore. The rates of daily wages jiaid vary fiom 2^ aunas to 
20 annas in the case of men, from 2 annas to 5^ annas for women, and 
from li annas to 2^ annas for children. 

Cotton There arc six h)’draulic cotton ])rcsses at Benwar, three at Kckri, 

Presses. and onc at Nasirabrid. The annual jjrolits on each of those at Beawar 
vary from about Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000. Tire three jn’esses at Kekri 
are said to clear about Rs. 10,000 each every year, and the one at 
Nasiraba 1 about Rs, 2,000, Tliere is also a ginning factory at Kekri, 
■wii h an annual profit of Rs. 3,000, Cotton from the States of jMewar, 
Kishangarh, Tunk, Kotfih, and Bundi is brought to the presses at 
Kekri and Naslrilbad. The Beawar market draws its sujiiilies princi- 
pally from Alcwar, though some ' of the cotton used in the Krishna 
Alills is imported from Berai’. According to the census figures of 
1901, 13,908 persons were suppoi-tcd by the A^arious branches, of the 
cotton industry. There are no other factory industries in the districts 
besides those mentioned. As their range is so restricted, their inflnencc 
upon inteinal migration is insignificant. The j)ormanont employees 
in the mills and presses are few in number, and the supply is adequate. 
Their material condition is generally good. In the sjjring and summer 
large numbers of women comc.into the jiresses for employment as cotton 
pickeis. With the first fall of the rains they return again to their 
villages. The temporary occupation is of valuable assistance to the 
labouring classes in the season Avhen agricultural oiierations are at a 
standstill. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


COIIMEBCE AND TbADE. 

In anciont times Ajmer was an cntrop6t for the trade between General 
Bombay and upper India. As early as A.D. 1 614 an Jigency Avas Character, 
established there for the Bast India Company by Mr. Edwards of the 
Surat factory, and for many years the city Avas the principal mart 
for the exchange of European goods and the products of Eajputana 
and northern India. But the dimensions of the trade are not knoAvn. 

It appears to have been at all times hampered by vexatious cu.stoms 
and duties, and many of these Avere continued until after the British 
occupation of the districts. 

Before 1879 the trade of Ajmer city had fallen off considerably, 
owing to the competition of the groAving towns of BeaAvar and Naslr- 
abad, but it has revived Avith the establishment of the raihvay. 

Whereas the transit trade of the district Avas formerly entii'oly carried 
by camels and hanjdra bullocks, it is noAv mostly railborne. There is, 
however, still a certain amount of conveyance by camels and bullocks 
into Manvar on the north, and to the south down the main road to 
Deoli and the Native States beyond Dooli. Similarly the Merwara 
district is fed chiefly from Beawar, the grain being carried up the 
tract by road in carts. By the same agency the cotton from Mowar 
and .the south arrives in the market at BeiiAvar. This is clearly shoAvn 
by the export and import figures. In 1891 only 1,075 tons of raAv cot- 
ton AA'orc imported by rail to Bcaw^ar, Avbile 8,471 tons were exported. 

The difference betAA'een these figures must have come into the market 
by road. Ajmer, Beawar, and, in a lessor degree, Nasirabad are the 
three chief centres of trade. Kekri. which in the early days of British 
rule b'lde fair to rival Ajmer as a trading mart, has been long in a 
declining state. It is still, hoAA'-evor, a considerable cotton mart, 
and its exports of that commodity amount to about half those of 
BeaAvar. As tho jirovince has but fcAv manufactures, and produces 
but little in excess of its oAvn requirements, the import and export 
trade in ordinary times is entirely one of transit. An import 
trade can only exist in proportion as the province has something to 
offer in exchange. Times of fiimine arc of course exceptional, for 
in these years the enormous grain imports are paid for Avith the 
money spent by Government on Avorks and other forms of relief. 

Grain and pulses, folloAved at a distance by sugar a,ndjagn, salt, Exports and 
metals and piece-goods form tho chief imports of Ajmer. In 1881 * 

the total imports Avei’e 7,138 tons, of which grain amounted to 1,971 
tons, and sugar and jagri to 2,931 tons. Most of the grain comes 
from the Punjab and tho United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the sugar 
onA jagri from BhiAvani in Hissar and from the province of Agiva. Pach- 
bhadm and Sambhar in MarAviir supply the bulk of tho salt. Metals, seeds 
and piece-goods come from the suiTounding Native Slates, Calcutta, 
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and Bombay. Much of the sugar is re*expo»fced to Mfc\rEr. The 
export trade for the same year amounted to 601 tons, of which grain 
formed the largest item. In 1891 the imports had gone up to 22,945 
tons, chiefly owing to the increase in grain and pulses. Local crop 
failure was met by large consignments from outside, and 18,3.55 tons 
were imported into Ajmer city.* Exports were again out of all pro- 
portion to imports, being 1,737 tons only. The year 1902, following 
the great famine of ] 899-1900, found grain imports still at a high 
level, 18,022 tons. Sugar and jagri maintained their average with 2,184 
tons. The total imports were 22,196 tons, and exports only 1,340 
tons. It may be noted that in the famine of 1898-1900, 61,972 tons 
of grain were imported into Ajmer, and 53,539 into Merwara. All 
these figures refer to railborne trade only. 

The most valuable export of the district is raw cotton, and of this 
trade Beawar is the almost exclusive entrep6t. Besides the local 
product, much of the cotton from Mewar and other southern Raj- 
putana States is brought to Beawar, where it is pressed before export 
to Bombay. Messrs, mlli Brothers, Volkart Brothers and many native 
firms have agencies in Beawar. The export of raw cotton rose from 
3,561 tons in 1881 to 8,471 tons in 1891. In 1900 difficulties connect- 
ed rvith the Mewar border thrc.atened the trade with extinction, and 
only 592 tons were exported, as against 8,424 tons in the preceding 
year. They were, however, surmounted, and in 1902 the figure rose 
again to 4,683 tons. The grain imports to Bofiwar in 1891 and 1902 
show the same features as have already been remarked in the case of 
Ajmer, and were due to the same causes. The total figures of rail- 
borne import to Beawar in 1881, 1891 and 1902 were 16,016 tons, 
31,011 tons and 26,032 tons respectively. The total export figures 
for the same years u'ere 11,930 tons, 15,350 tons and 8,711 tons re- 
spectively. 

It is difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the total 
exports from the whole province. The istlmrari estates, with the 
exception of Junia, Pisangan, Sathana, Keybania, Pranhora, Kadhera, 
Goella, Sbolda and Keronj, have never been measured, and there are 
no satisfactoijr returns of the crops gioyvn in this 2 )ortiou of the Ajmer 
district. Theii' expoiiis consist of grain, cotton and opium. Without 
reliable returns of the area under grain crops in these estates, 
which in area exceed one-half of the Ajmer district, it is impossible to 
calculate how much more grain is produced in an average year than 
is neceraary to supply locm consumption. Cottou is largely gro\vn 
in the istlmrdri estates, but most of it finds export via Ajmer or 
Beawar 

The Mahajans or Banias are by far the most important trading 
class in the province. There are a few Parsi shopkeepers in Ajmer 
and ^lasTrahad. 



CHAPTER IX. 


COMMUNICATIOUS. 

The itiain line of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, from Ahmadnbad 
to Delhi, passes through Ajmer and the north of Slenvara from west 
to east for a length of 59 miles. The Ajmcr-Klmndwa brunch of the 
same raihvay nins through the Ajmer district due- south of Ajmer 
for 4H miles. The portion of the line north of Ajmer and the portion 
towards N.'isirabad were surveyed in 1869, and that south of Ajmer 
towards Ahinadabad in 1872* The construction was commenced in 
1873 and completed in 1876. The portion connecting Nasirabad with 
Chitorgarh was hnished in 1881. The latter is constructed for a single 
meti'o-gaugo track, but sufficient land has been taken up to admit of 
another track being laid, if neccssaiy, hereafter. The line was con- - 
structed by Government, by whom it was worked until 1st January 
188.5. It was then taken over on lease by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and worked as part of that Company’s system. 
The hcad-quai'tors of the railway have been located at Ajmer, and 
handsome office.? and c.\lcnsive locomotive and carriage and waggon 
shops have been constructed there in connection with the line. Ajmer 
city is 275 miles from Delhi, the terminus of the main lino on the north, 
and 305 miles from Ahmadsbad, the southom terminus. ^ 

'J’he total mileage of railway in the district being 100^, the 
number of square miles of country per mile of raihvay is 26'97. The 
average cost of construction per mile came to Rs. 81,551. 

The load traffic has steadily increased since the line was opened. 
During the Pushkar and the Ajmer “ Ura ” annual fairs, there is a 
Heavy pilgrim traffic it» the direction of Ajmer. Via BeSwar it 
carries much of the cotton of Murwar and Mewar to upper India and 
Bombay. 

The opening of the line has conferred great benefits on the district. 
The i)opuIation of the towns of Ajmer, Beiiwar and Nasirabad has 
increased steadily since 1881 j the railway workslmps at Ajmer give 
employment to several thousands of hands ; and the increased facilities 
for trans 2 )ort have resulted in the general choai^cning of commodities. 
The recent famines w'cre so widespread throughout India that jrriccs 
of food grains were bound to rise high, but the railway has made it 
possible ibr local scarcity and even total crop failure to exist without 
an .apj)reciable rise in the price of food. This phenomenon wn.s a 
noteworthy feature of the famine of 1891-92. 'iho value of the 
railway in thus preventing sudden and acute distress in any local area 
can Hardly be over-estimated. A I’Uilwny lino is now projected from 
llSian to Mfii'war junction, and will pass through the Menvura district 
at Pipli. The earthwork of this section vvas constructed in 1900, In 
the .same year the eai-thfrork of a projected line from Nasirabad to 
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Roads. 


Rost Offices' 


Deoli was underfcakcn, and completed to a point fifty-five miles sonth, 
east of Ajmer. 

Most of the roads in the district have been constructed or metalled 
during years of famine. Prior to 1SG9 the only metalled roads 
were 14 miles between Ajmer and Nasirabad, and 7 miles between 
Ajmer and Gang^vana on the Agra road. But the fixmine of 
that year gave a great stimulus to their construction, and before 
1S75 the Agra-Ahmadabad road had been metalled throughout from 
the bordem of Mai*war 441 miles to the west of Ajmer, to the bound- 
aries of Jaipur State, 30 miles to the east. From Nasirabad a metalled 
road Avas made to the cantonment of Deoli, 57 miles, -another in the 
direction of Nimach and MhoAv, extending to Bari on the Khari river, 
28 miles, and a third from Nasirabad to Mangaliawas, 14 miles. The 
road to Nimach, beyond Baid, though once metalled is now falling 
into disrepair. No addition to the metalled roads has since been 
made in Ajmer. These roads are maintained from Imperial funds. 

MerAvara was a country without roads before 1869, but during 
the famine a tolerable road to Todgarh, and fair roads over the 
PakheriaAA'Ss and Sheopura passes into Masuda and MeAvar Avere con- 
structed. All of them are noAv metalled and in good order. 

In 1891 the total mileage of roads maintained from Imperial funds 
was 187, costing Es. 27,495 for maintenance. Maintained from 
District Funds were 3041^ miles of road, costing Ks. 9,495 for uplreep. 
Of this total only the Ajmer-Pushkar road, 8 miles, AV'as fully- metalled. 
Municipal roads extended to 26§ miles and cost Ks. 3,035. 

In 1901 the mileage of Impeiial fund roads was unchanged, but 
that of Local fund roads had iiiereased to SOSJ- miles, of Avhich 33 
miles Avere fully metalled. Their cost of maintenance Avas Rs. 47,914 
ond Rs. 3,264 respectively. The large increase in the former 
and decrease in the latter is explained by the fact that 1901 Avas 
a famine year, and famine labour paid Wn Imperial funds AA'^as 
employed in repairing the Local fund roads. In 1902, Avith the 
same mileage, Rs. 18,112 was spent on maintaining Imperial roads, 
Rs. 13,191 upon Local fund roads and Rs. 2,712 on Municijtal roads. 
Owing to the necessity for proAuding AA’oik for famine labourers, the 
roads, especi.ally in Merwara, have tended to increase beyond the 
poAver of the District funds to maintain them, and some of them arc 
falling into disrepair. 

In addition to the roads, the district is seiwed by a nctAvork of 
country-cart tracks, the quality of Avhich vaiies according to the nature 
of the ground OA'or Avhich they pass. The country-carts are similar 
to those used in other parts of Kajputana. They are smaller than 
those of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Springed and 
tyred conveyances are little met Avith outside the toAvns. 

Ajmer is the head-quartera station of the Rajjjut-ana Postal Circle, 
which is^ controlled by a Deputy Post Master-General, and is divided 
into 4 diA'isional chai’ges. 

In the Ajmer and Menvara districts there are at present 39 Im- 
perial and 11 District Dak post offices. The combined offices at 
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Beiiwfir, Deoli, Kclcri jincl Pipli also perform telegraph work ; all other 
head and sub-offices aud certain selected branch offices arc em- 
powered to receive telegrams for transmission to the nearest telegraph 
office. The District Post is maintained by funds derived partly 
from a local cess and jjartly from a grant from Imperial revenue's. 
It has 11 branch jjo.st offices, and thei-e arc 1911 miles of District Post 
mail line. Tlie oBiccs are all w'orked by extraneous agents, who 
receive small stipends as rcimincmtion for this service. As each 
District Post office becomes self-supporting it is taken over by the 
Imperial Post, and with the funds thus set free another Disli ict 
office is opened. 

Besides the Pujimtruia'klalwa Baihvay telegmph offices at all 
sUition.s on the lino, there are telegrajih offices at live places in Llic 
districts. Of i.he.se, Bi awar has a first class office, Ajmer, Nasiiabrul 
and Dooli second class offices, and Kekri a third class office. A 
telegraph office was al.so ojiened at Pipli for famine relief jiurposes 
on the loth Jlay 1!J00, and it is kept ojien pending the sct.tloment of 
the question ol the railwjiy from Alarwar junction to lAtnbia, which 
will pa.ss through ^ferwnra at thi.s point. Proposals have been made 
to open an office at Tofigarh. but the idea was abandoned, ns it did 
not apj)car likely t'O be a linancial success. 'I'nking the four years 
before 1.901 at tfu' live disirie.t telegrajih olHce.s we tind that 29,740 
telegraui.s wore sent and 9(1,294 were received in 1897-98. In 1898-99 
the numbers rose to 99,091 and 99,405 resjn'ctively. In 1899-00 
there was a large increase, due juolmbly to the necessities both of 
traders and of oilicials in a famine year. The number of telegrams 
sent wa.s 45,088, and 4 0,980 were received. In the foil owuig year 
1900-1901, tinder moio normal conditions (he figures were 40,290 
and -KhM.'J. 'J'lie pojiularity of this int.-ans of commnniention i.« 
evidently advancing. iOnch u.se of the lelegrajihic .system is made by 
the native mcrch!inl.s of Ajmer and Beiiwar, where a gi’cat deal of 
opium and cotton speculation goes on, necessitating the use of urgent 
wires. 
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Famines. 

Wlifit lias already liccn wrilton regarding the jiosition, phj’sical 
characteristics and rainfall of Ajincr-JIcrwara is sulficiont to explain 
why the province has always been jieculiaiiy. exposed to recuning 
periods of scarcity, and occasionally to the ravages of famine in its 
worst form. As the dcbalcable land between the two monsoons, and 
be 3 ’onfl the full influence of cither, it is apt to fall a victim to the 
worst eccentricities of even an Indian rainfall. Doficicuc}'^ in quan- 
tity and it regularity of distribution arc both to be feared, .as either 
may produce crop failure. Although Colonel Dixon has given it 
as his opinion that 12 inches of rtiin properly distributed in any 
village is sufficient to secure the payment of the assigned rent, the 
history of the jirovinco shows how hard it has been for nature to 
maintain that seemingly moderate standard, Scarcit}' is seldom absent 
from some part of the countr}'. Former!}' in such years the people 
in the nlflicted tract's, taught pslicnco by constant ndversit}^ used to 
emigrate with their families and cattle to more favouied regions, 
and return to their homes in time for the soAvings of the succeeding 
year. jModern measures of relief, promptly undertaken, have somewhat 
cliecked the tendency in Ajincr-Mcrwara, but in Native States it still 
contimu'S, and tlic province, lying a.s an island among them, is on 
the high road of the yearly migration. 

The fickle nature of the minfall throughout the tract makes it 
difficult to distinguish any special part as jiecnliarly liable to scarcity ; 
even history points to no definite conclusion. The monsoon is 
generally supposed to break at the end of Juno or the beginning of 
July, but a late commeiiconient is less to bo dreaded than a prema- 
ture withdrawal. A heavy rainfall in iSeptcmbcr may, by filling the 
tanks and .assuring the rahi harvest, save a situation Avhich .apjuvirs 
hopeless, but the bulk of the pojmlatioii depends on the autumn 
harvest for their food supply, and both this and the grass for fodder 
arc imperilled by nou-aiTiA'al of the early rains. When both the 
south-western and nortli-oaslcrn monsoons fail, the province is 
destined to tho miseries of a famine of the three gi-eat necessaries of 
lifeg — rain, grass and ivater — called in the country a {rihU or treble 
famine. 

Of recent years the opening of the iaihva3"s and improved faci- 
lities for import of grain have counteracted the tendcnc}'^ to a rapid 
rise in prices in the case of local famines. Only a widespread scarcit}' 
over India, as in 1899, can lead to the sudden heightening in the 
price of grain, which docs so much to intensify acute distress and 
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precipitate the crisis. Transport of fodder is, however, more difficult, 
and migration of the cattle-owning clasies is one of the earliest 
warnings of the commencement of scarcity. It is often accompanied 
by an increase of crime against person and property, , But mheh 
experience may be said to have given the people a knowledge of 
the requirements of the Famine Code, and loudly-expressed demands 
for the opening of local woi’ks can now be added to the list of famine 
warnings. 

The first famine in Rajputfina of which we have written record 
occurred in A.D. 1661. A memorial of it is preserved in the beauti- 
ful marble band erected at Kaiikrnoli in Mewar at the cost of 
a million sterling by Maharana Kaj Singh of Udaipur, to save his 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 1746 and 
in i 7S9, the latter of which is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, ivhich is said to have lasted five ycais 
and has gained the name of panck-Jcal Throe-fourths of the cattle 
died, and, as stated also in the record of the famine of 1661, man ato 
man. Traces of the devastation caused by this famine were risible 
in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 

Between 1812 and 1869 there was no general fnmino in Esj- 
putena, but in 1819, in 1824, in 1833 and 1848 there was severe 
scarcity in Ajmer. 

For some years previous to 1868 the seasons had been iiregular 
and the crop deficient in Ajmor-Merwgra. _ Stocks of grain had been 
depleted, and there was no surplus Avith which to face the approach- 
ing crisis. The rainfall of 1868 was unfavourable from the com- 
mencement; the early rains wore insufficient for sowing; from the 
1st June 1868 to the 1st Juno 1869 the average fall from all the 
stations of Ajmer-Mcnvara was only' 7'4 inches, or about onC'third 
of an average fall. The .state of Jaipur and Jodhpur Avas ns bad 
or w'orsc. The south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the 
Arfivallis. East of the range Indore alone got rain, and the starring 
population of Central India and Bundelkluind flocked into Miilwa. 
In GujnrJit a terrible flood in August sAvept aAvay cattle and crops 
and destroyed the stores of grain beloAv the groxind. Tlio north- 
eastern monsoon had equally failed, and great scarcity' ovorshadow'od 
the North-Western Prorinces (uoav the United Provinces^ of Agi'a 
and Oudli.) Ajmer-Menvura Avas thus isolated in the midst of a 
famine tract. It had no supplies of its own, and, oAving to want of 
fodder, the ordinary transport by' bullock-(»rt utterly' broke doAA'n. 
Camel transport Avns not availabio in the rains, and even AA’hon a\'ail- 
Ablo Avas insufficient to copo with the demands of the situation. 

Emigration began toAvards the end of August. Wheat avus then 
soiling in Ajmer at 10 seer's; barley', yoma?’ and grass aa’ci'c 12 seers per 
rupee. Such Avas the scarcity of fotidcr that coavs were offered for 
sale at Re. 1 each, and good plough cattle at Rs. 10 a pair. Relief 
AA'orks Avere commenced, but by November the condition , of the 
country was sufficiently deplorable. The Ichai'if had failed entirely' ; 
half the cattle had been driven into Mahvli ; Avatcr in the avoIIs A\'ns 
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scanty and brackish, and the tanks wore emptj'. As the season 
advanced, the situation gji-ew worse. The few irrigated crops Avere 
destroyed by mildew and hail storms ; the people were apathetic, and 
the money-lenders would make no advances. The distress Avas in-: 
terlbified by enormous immigration from surrounding NatiA'e States. 
People Avere reduced to the necessity of mixing bark and roots with 
the grain which they ground up to make bread. 

Poor-houses Avere established in April 1869. The rains did not 
set in until July, and Avero then insufficient ; hope of the Mia/n'if failed, 
even roots and bark became scarce, and the mortality was frightful. 
Copious rain in September was discounted by a plague of locusts, 
Avhich destroyed from 50 to 85 per cent, of the standing crops. Prices 
touched their highest point in September, when barley Avas sold for 
3 seers per rupee in A-jmer city, but at times oven men Avith money 
in their hands Avere unable to get food. This Avas tlio crisis. There- 
after, importation of grain commenced from BhiAA'Sni and ReAA'ari, 
and tho tension gradually slackened until the rains of the following 
year brought relief. The losses Avere calculated at 25 per cent, of 
the population of 4,26,000, at 33 per cent, of the cattle, .and 50 per 
cent, of the plough and milch cattle. Government spent altogether 
Bs. 15,20,074, out of Avhich Es. 2,30,000 were gh^on in gratuitous 
relief. 

As a direct result of these lamentable experiences, the system of 
famine relief had been considerably improved before the proA'inco 
had again to face severe scarcity in 1890-92. The Land Improvement 
Loans Act of '1883 and tho Agriculturist Loans Act of 1884 had 
provided tho cultivators Avith new sources of capital, and, unlike the 
operations of the native money-lender, these sources AA^ere alloAved 
to floAV more freely, according to the severity of local scarcity. The 
railways, too, hud been opened, and importation of grain could be 
prompt and effective. In the local famine of 1891, grain prices rose 
very little. But the railway could do little to import fodder for 
cattle; this Avas the gi'eatest difficulty of all, and large mortality 
among such as Avere not remoA'cd abroad for pasturage Avas ineAutable. 

TAventy years of comparative prosperity had followed the dis- 
astrous season of 1869. But in 1890, although the monsoon opened 
auspiciously throughout the district, it stopped abruptly in the early 
part of August, the crops withered and indications of scarcity began 
to shoAV themselves. It commenced as a fodder famine, and the 
emigration Avliich started in October AA'as confined to the OAvners of 
cattle. As regards the condition of the people themselves the period 
from October 1890 to August 1891 is more properly described as one 
of scarcity. The Famine Code Avas not applied. Relief by means 
of Avorks Avas found sufficient. In MerAvara the first was opened in 
October 1890, but in Ajmer takdvi loans to the istivirdrdara and 
cultivators adequately met the situation up to January 1891. Until 
after the month of August the average mimber of labourers on the 
AA'orks never amounted to more than 6,700. By the failure of the 
monsoon of 1891, Avhioh gave an average rainfall of only 8*50 inches to 
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Ajmer and of 10’24. inches to Merwara, the scarcity deepened into 
famine. The drought continued throughout September and October; 
the winter rains were also unfavourable, and the autumn crops of 
1891 and the spring crops of 1892 both failed. More extended relief 
and the application of the Ajmer Famine Code became necessary. 
The numbers on relief works, which were 3,023 at the end of September, 
rose to 14,914 by the end of October, and reached their maximum 
(29,47 1) in the following May. In this month some 10,000 persons were 
in receipt of gratuitous relief. The works were closed in October 1 892, 
when copious rains had fallen. The relief wotks in both districts 
were almost entirely manrigcd by the Public Works Department. 
As a rule they were small and numerous, owing to the deficiency of 
large works in the sanctioned programme. Relief other than that 
on the works was distributed by the civil officers. There were only 
three poor-houses, and these pi-oved unpopular. A system of home 
labour for the assistance of pa/i-'da ncishin women was tried in Ajmer 
city. 

The total cost to Government of the relief operations amounted 
to over 21 lakhs of rupees. 

This famine had certain characteristics which distinguish it both 
from the preceding and subsequent famines. The comparatively 
stationary condition of food-grain prices, and the reasons for the 
phenomenon have already been noted. A curious outbreak in the 
shape of grain riots in many \ul luges of Ajmer took place in September 
1891. The village traders, who had stopped giving credit in August, 
were the victims, and the Mera are behoved to have been the prin- 
cipal instigators of the distuibances. For a ."hort time things looked 
serious, and the aid of cavalry fiom Deoli and Erinpura was called in 
to assist the police patrols. But a show of force was sufficient, and 
the lawlessness soon subsided. Again very few labourers from istmi- 
rari estates came upon the relief works and, compared with previous 
famines, the emigration into Ajmer-Merwara from adjoining Native 
States equally affected by scarcity was very restricted. This was 
due partly to improved systems of relief available in those States, and 
still more to extensive emigration to MalwB. 

The water level in the wells also fell to an unprecedented extent. 
JIany dried up, and the want of drinking water was a constant 
anxiety, which even threatened at one time to render it impossible 
for the people to live in Ajmer city. An epidemic of fever followed 
this famine and caused great mortality. 

The country was given but little breathing space before the next 
disaster came upon it. The seasons of 1892-93 and of 1894-9.') were 
very fair, but that of 1895-96 was indifferent. The recuperative 
capacity of the districts was shown by the fact that at the end of 
the latter year the suspensions of Land Revenue given during the 
famine (Rs. 1,03,714) had been practically cleared off, and of the 
talcavi loans (Ite. 6,08,854) only Rs. 1,43,951 remained outstanding. 

But thereafter the situation gradually deteriorated until it culmi- 
nated in the great famine of 1899-1900. A partial failure of the 
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Mw/rif in 1896-97 was followed by indifferent rahi in 1897-98. 
In 1898-99 there Avas a deficiency of rainfall, especially in 
Merwara, and in this tract relief measures began to be undertaken 
in November 1898. Until September 1899 these were comparatively 
restricted ; village relief was not found necessary until May of that 
year, and the total numbers in receipt of relief did not rise above 
9,000 until the end of July. But by that time fears regarding the 
rains, only too well justified by results, intensified the general anxiety. 
Prices, which had shoAvn an upward tendency since May, began to 
rise rapidly, and by the end of August the relief figures in Menvara 
had been more than trebled. 

September saw the rains ended in almost complete failure. Ajmer 
received 8 inches and Merwara only 5. The tanks were empty, 
Avells were drying up, and a total loss of both crops was seen to be 
inevitable. Nor Avaa the disaster merely local. All western and 
central Esjputana was similarly affected. Central India Avas declaring 
famine, and Gujarat, where crop failure Avas hitherto almost unknown, 
was entering upon the most calamitous jieriod in its history. Bom- 
bay was preparing for famine in all its districts south of Sind. The 
prices of food grains momited steadily. They reached their highest 
point in October, Avhen barley was at about 9 seers to the rupee. 
This, though high, is in striking contrast to the level reached in the 
1869 famine, and sIioavs the great prophylactic value of the extended 
raihvay systems. 

Test Avorks Avere opened in Ajmer in September 1899, and the 
numbers rose rapidly in October. Thereafter, until the cold Aveather 
of 1 900, both districts AA'ere under the operation of the Famine Code. 
The numbers reached their highest point in June 1900, Avhen 68,728* 
persons, or 16 per cent, of the population, Avere recemng relief in 
Ajmer. In Merwafa the pressure Avas even more severe, and at one 
time 72 per cent, of the Avhole, or the entire rural population, Avas in 
receipt of Government relief, and the perccnwige aa’os OA'er 70 for a 
considerable period. The figures began to fall after the setting-in 
of the rains in July 1900, and thereafter declined until relief measures 
Avere stopped in NoA’^ember. The relief AVorks undertaken consisted 
chiefly of the construction of new and the repair of old tanks, the 
making of new roads and collection of metal for existing ones. They 
Avere under the management of the Public Works Department. The 
civil officials arranged for the poor-houses, civil kitchens and dis- 
tribution of gratuitous relief in the villages. Both departments were 
considerably strengthened for the purjjose, as it is iioav recognized 
that ordinary district stafis cannot cope unaided Avith the special 
circumstances of severe famine. As compared Avfith the famine of 
1892, mme statistics AA'ere light, and the public peace was well 
maintained throughout. 

A notable feature of the famine was the cnonnous immigration of 
famine-stricken Avanderers fi:om Native States. In the beginning of 
the scarcity, thousands had passed through' the districts on the AA'ay 
to their usual migration grounds of Mahva and Gujarat. But they 
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found famine there also, their cattle died, and as they struggled 
homewards they helped bo swell the death rate and tax the resources 
ofMcnvara and Ajmer. It is estimated that half the inmates of 
the poor-houses in the districts were foreigners. 

The mortality during the famine itself was dwarfed hy that of a 
terrible fever epidemic Avhich followed, and in the autumn of 1900 
caused the deaths of 44,236 persons. During the whole year a death- 
rate of 150 per 1,000 was reached in Merwaraandone of 112 in Ajmer. 
Infant mortality was especially^ high. Great numbers of cattle died in 
both districts, and it is calculated that Merwara lost a half, including 
many of the more valuable animals. Tlie Government forests were 
thrown open to grazing, but the grass was scanty and of little assist- 
ance. State importation of hay was also attempted, but private 
enterprise on the same lines proved more successful. When the rains 
came in 1 900 liberal grants of iaJcdyi and of money from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund were made, and did much towards re- 
plenishing the stock of cattle from outside the ]n’Ovince, and giving the 
people a fresh start. The cost of the famine was Rs. 47,64,866. 

The great famine ended in the cold season of 1900. The rains had 
been plentiful, and both autumn and spring crops were fair. But in 
1901, although the rains began well in July and August and secured the 
grass crop, they failed later, gi'sdng Merwara on average of only 
10‘81 inches and Ajmer 12*91 inches. The result was a recurrence of 
scarcify in the latter and of famine in the former district. 

Test works were opened in Merwara in January 1902 and were 
converted into regular relief w'orks in the succeeding months. They 
were kept open until October of the same year, when relief of all kind 
was discontinued. They consisted of three tank works, at Kokarkhern, 
Asan and Makrera, while 6 sections of roads were also improved and 
repaired. The number of pei-sons upon relief touched its highest 
point (30,446), in the month of August. 

In addition to the works under the Public Works Department, civil 
agency works were opened between May and July. Gratuitous relief 
was confined to doles distributed in cash in the villages : it was found 
uiinocessiiiy to open kitchens or poor-houses. Hospitals were main- 
tained in connection with all the relief works. 

No difficult^' was felt regarding fodder for the cattle, and there was 
very little emigration. As the famine was entirely local, prices ruled 
low throughout. The public peace was well maintained, and there 
was no appreciable increase of crime. 

The scarcity in Ajmer was of so mild a nature that very limited 
relief measures were sufficient. Only two test works woro opened, and 
the workers never numbered more than 860. Gratuitous relief on a 
limited scale was given in certain villages. 

The cost of relief during the famine, including the grants of talcdvi 
to cultivators up to the end of September 1902, was Rs. 2,49,311. 

The effects of the calamities of the past decade upon the numbers 
of the people have already been detailed in the chapter on Popula- 
tion. Between 1891 and 1901 the population of the province has 
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declined 12 per cent. In the last two famines .active measures of relief 
have largely reduced the deaths from actual privation, hut epidemics 
of disease and especially the autumn fevers proved excessively fatal. ' 
The effects upon the social condition of the survivors have been equal- 
ly apparent, and it will he long before the previous standard of com- 
fort is attained by the cultivating classes. A tendency towards loss of 
self-respect and reliance has also been remarked, and each succeeding ' 
famine finds the poorer classes more ready to clamour for and accept 
relief from Government. During the famine a loosening of family ties 
was sometimes evident; children were found showing greater signs 
of privation than their parents, while child desertion was a dejilor- 
ably common feature among the wanderers from Native States. 

Protective measures, properly so called, are extremely hard to 
find in Ajmer-Merwara. Irrigation can only be perfectly protective , 
where thew'ater supply is beyond being effected by the vicissitudes of 
rainfall. But the province has no large perennial rivers, and natural 
springs are rare. Increase of tanks and wells may do something, but 
most of them are dependent upon the monsoon for their water, and 
where that fails, remain diy and useless. What can be done, however, 
in this direction is being effected by loans under the Land Improve- 
ment Act of 1883. An attempt is being made to store grass in the 
forests as a provision against famine, and each villager contributes a 
head-load yearly. Such measures, however, can be only palliative in 
the face of severe scarcity. Fortunately the province is now well 
served by railways, and will shortly be even better. Importation of 
grain to meet local scarcity Is easy, and unless famine is ivide-spread 
throughout India, prices need hardly be affected. When the crops 
have failed, the further measures for protection of the people are 
prescribed in the Ajmer- S/lerwava Famine Code, now revised and im- 
proved according to the teachings of past experience. If the local 
oflScials are watchful and energetic they can hardly fail to be successful. 

Ordinary private charity in times of famine cannot be uiuch 
counted upon to supplement Government aid. This is due not so 
much to deficiency in quantity as to complete want of organization in. 
distribution. 

An exception is, perhaps, the institution attached to the Dargah 
Khw'aja Sahib at Ajmer, known as the Langa/r-klidna, the only 
permanent poor-house in the district. Two maunds and six seers 
of grain ivith six seers of salt are cooked and distributed to all comers 
before day-break in the morning, and the same quantity before 5 
o’clock in the evening. The average daily attendance is about 900 : 
no enquiry is made as to recipients. The expenses of the morning 
distribution are chargeable to the income from the Dargah p&glr 
villages, while those of the evening meal are met from .a. ja^r given 
by the Nizam of Hydei'ibad. Besides the 1,570 maunds of grain 
which are thus yearly consumed, 644 maunds are annually distributed 
to infirm women, widows and other deserving persons at their own 
houses. During the last famine an extra amount of grain was added 
at each distribution, both morning and evening. Rs. 1,644 per 
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year are spent in fees to hahi/ins and doctors for attendance upon the 
poor sick. The normal cost of the charity is about Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. It is controlled by two ddrogas, under a manager appointed 
by the Dargah committee. They receive their pay from the funds 
of the Dargah. The cost oi supervision is a somewhat high per- 
centage of the total expenses. 

The Indian Charitable Relief Fund, supplemented by local sub- 
scriptions and distributed by Goverment officers, did much to relieve 
distress during the recent famines. 



CHAPTER XI. 


General 

Administra- 

tion. 


Sub'divisions. 


Government. 

Tlie two tracts of Ajmer and SlerwSra were originally distinct 
districts. After the British occupation they were administered by 
two Superintendents until 1842, when they were united under 
one officer bearing the title. Ajmer in 1832, and Merwarn in 1846, 
had been placed under the administration of the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra' and 
Oudh), and in 1853 Colonel Dixon, who then liad charge of them 
was .appointed a Commissioner, and corresponded -direct with that 
Government. From 1858 the united districts remained a Deputy Com- 
missionership under the Agent to the Governor-General in Bajpu- 
tana and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mewara, who in his latter capacity 
was subordinate to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 
In 1871 the province was taken under the direct administration of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India and the 
arrangements then made still continue. 

The Hon’blo the Agent to the Governor-General for Bajputfina is 
ex-ojjicio Chief Commissioner, and performs the functions of chief 
revenue .authority and the Local Administration, being also the 
highest court of appeal, both civil and criminal. In subordination 
to the Chief Commissioner, a Commissioner, whose head-quarters are 
at Ajmer, has direct charge of the districts. Ho has the powers of 
a Civil and Sessions Judge, and h.as the direct management of the 
Police, Forest, Jail and Eaucation Departments. Beneath him are 
two Assistant Commissioners and District Magistrates, with head- 
quarters at Ajmer and Besw.ar, and in charge of Ajmer and Morwara 
respectively. Besides the Chief Commissioner, the administnation is 
cjirried on by 36 officers, invested with vaiious magisterial powers,' 
while 23 are invested with various civil and revenue powers. 

Ajmer and Merwfira are further sub-dmded into iahsUs, each 
in charge of a tahsUcldr, who is assisted bj'^ a naih iahsllddr. Ajmer 
proper has now only one tahsil at he.ad-quurters. Its area is 660'6 
square miles; it contains 195 villages, with a population of 1,27,320. 
Formerly it had three ialtstls (Ajmer, Rumsar and Eajgarh), which 
>vere established in order to provide constant supervision of the 
tanks. The Rajgarh faJisll w.as abolished in 1858, and the Esmsar 
taliail on the re-orgnnization of the district in 1871. The owmers 
of istimrdr estates, which in area are more than double the khdlsa, 
pay their revenue dhect into the Ajmer Treasury without the inter- 
vention of a Sub-Collector. Under Ajmer is the sub-division of 
Kekii wliich is administered by an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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The \n-ban area is 3'07 square miles and the population 7,0.'5S. It 
consists of one khalsa town, llekri. The remaining 7jarflrct7ias, Bhinai, 
Masuda, Sawar. E-*isangan, Kliarwa and Baghera, are held hy istimrar- 
dars. The. military cantonment of Nasirahad with its surrounding 
hamlets also forms a civil sub-division measuring 8*58 miles, and with 
a population of 22,494.' The i^rgaixas of Ajmer proper, or, as they 
are now called, chaklas, are live in number, Ajmer, Kamsar, Gang- 
wana, Pushkar and llajgarh. But for executive work the tahsU is 
divided into five circles, dethana, Derauthu, Gangivana, Srinagar and 
Eamsar, each under a circle officer, called givdawar. 

hlerwara is divided into two talislls, that of Beawar and that of 
Todgarh. A third iahsil, Saroth, was after Colonel Dixon’s death 
amalgamated with Beawar. The Beiiwar tahsU formerly contained 
f'uir parganas, viz., Beawar, Jhak Chang and Saroth, Of these 
Beawar tvas sub-divided again into Beawar, Jawdja, Lotdna and 
Barkochran. These names have now only a historical interest, and 
thetermparpaTiais never used. Instead there are the three chaklda 
of Beawar, Chang and Shanigarh, or for executive purposes the four 
circles of Beawar, Sharagarh, Kalinjar and Kotra. Each of these 
circles is under a girddivar. The iahstl has an area of 317‘2 
square miles comprising 228 villages, with a population of 49,132. 
The Todgarh tahall used to contain four parganas, of which 
Bhailan was British territory, Kotkiruna belonged to Marwar and 
Dowair and Todgarh to MewSr. It is now divided into the three 
circles of Todgarh, Bhailan and Detvair, each with its own girdswar. 
All revenue papers, registers and returns are prepared according to 
these circles. The Todgarh tahsil contains 87 villages, has an area 
of 269'9 square miles and a population of 38,399. 

Both in Ajmer and Merwara all the purely revenue w'ork is in the 
charge of an officer called the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who has his head-quarters at Ajmer. All the registers and files 
relating to revenue matters are kept by him, but in each district he 
acts under the control of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Beneath the iakslldhra, who have gcncml revenue executive powers 
•within the limits of their ialmls, come the girdawars, whose duty 
is to supervise, verify and correct tlie working of the various village 
officers within their ciicles. Of these the paiu'dHs are the village 
accountants. As n rule each has two or more villages in his charge, 
and is sometimes helped by an assistant patwdri. Except that they 
do not collect the revenue, ilicir duties do not differ from those of the 
paiwari in ordinary British districts. They maintain the village 
accounts and registers, and -watch the interests of Government within 
their limits. 

Patels and lavibardars, with functions almost identical, are the 
representatives of the village communities. Their cliicf duty is that 
of collecting and paying the Government revenue and cesses. There 
may be one or two or more to every village, according to its size and 
the amount of revenue due from it. Their numbers were fixed at 
the time of the lost Settlement according to this standard, and they 
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arc paid five per cent, on the revenue collected by them, Patels 
pay I Jess than the oi’dinary rate ''n their holdings, and are further 
rcmmier.atGd by Es. 3-2-0 per cent, allowance on the crop-rate taulc 
water revenue collected by them. They defray the village expenses 
in the firat instance, supen'ise the accounts of the village common 
lands, and represent tl.e community in all their dealings with (govern- 
ment. 

The village autonomy of former times has almost entirely passed 
away. Perhaps the only existing survival is the manMgement of the 
shdmldt, or village common lands. This is carried on by the 
lambardars, who render accounts to the ^dllagers of all receipts, pay- 
ments and sources of income. In a few places, such os Bamsar, Kekri 
and Ajmer shdmldt committees are appointed for a similar purpose. 
In other matters the intervention ot the revenue officials or of the 
civil courts has suiiorscded the ullage cotincil. 



CHAPTER m 


Leotslation and Justice. 


Ajmei’-MerAvara has no local Legislative Council. Local rules 
and orders are framed by the Chief Commissioner, either under 
General Acts of the Governor-General in Council or under Local 
Regulations made under the statute 33 Victoria Cap 3. Among the 
more important of the former, since 1880, may be mentioned the 
Vaccination Act, the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, the 
Agriculturalists' Loans Act of 1884, the Excise Act of 1896, and the 
Epidemic Disease Act of 1 897 ; and among the latter the Ajmer 
Municipalities Regulation of 1886 and tho Ajmer Rural Boards 
Regulation of the same year. 

The system of administration of civil and criminal justice is the 
same as in force in other non-regulation British Provinces. On the 
side of civil justice the lowest courts are those of the Munsiffs, with 
civil ^ powers up to Rs. 100. They are exercised by the taJislldars 
of Ajmer, Beflwar and Todgarh, and by the nsib taJisildars of the 
same places. The isiim/rardars of Bhinai, Pisangan, Sawar, Khatwa, 
Bandanwara and Deolia have also these powers. Appeals from the 
llunsiffs’ Courts lie to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, within whose juris- 
diction they are, and from them to the court of the Commissioner 
as District Judge. The Chief Commissioner is the High Court for 
appe.als from decisions of the Commissioner. Civil powers up to 
Be. 50C are exorcised by the Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli, and the 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. Their 
appeals lie to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, entrusted with appellate 
powers. 

The following officers have poAvers as Subordinate Judges of the 
1st class in all suits up to Rs. 10,000: the Assistant Commissioners 
of Ajmer and MerwBra ; the Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad ; the 
Judicial .Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the tAvo Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, Ajmer; the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri; and 
the Deputy Magistrate, Boawar. Of these only the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Ajmer and MerAvara and the Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioner, Ajmer, have appellate powers. Appeals lie from their 
courts to the Commissioner as District Judge, and thence to the 
Chief Commissioner as High Court, Small Cause Court poAvers up 
to Rs. 500 are also exercised by the Assistant Commissioner, Merwara; 
the Catitonment Magistrate, NasiiSbad; the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, 2nd grade, Ajmer; and the Deputy Magistrate, BeSwar; 
aiid up to Rs. 20 by the Registrar Small Cause Court, Ajmer. The 
applications for revision in Small Cause Court cases lie only to the 
Chief Commissioner. 
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During the ten years ending in 1890, the number of suits for money 
or moveable property instituted annually in the subordinate civil 
and revenue courts averaged 2,6'75*2, In the- next decade the average 
rose to 2,936'2, while in 1002, 3,190 were instituted. The steady rise 
may be ascribed to the increase in private indebtedness due to the 
famine. On the other hand the average number of suits for title 
fell from 376*4 to 264*4 in the last decade. In times of famine such 
suits in which both p.arbios are usually of the cultivating classes, 
must diminish from want of means to pay the fees. A reviving 
prosperity is shown by an increase in theso suits to 317 in 1902. 
Eent suits wore similarly affected, and the average fell from 557*9 
in 1880-90 to 461*7 in 1890-1900. In 1902, 451 were instituted. 
Litigation in Small Cause Courts also shows a steady fall. The 
average number instituted annually was 6,672 between 1880-90, 
4,888 between 1890-1900 and 4,790 in 1902. 

The Chief Commissioner acts ns a High Court for the purpose of 
appeals from the Commissioner, who exercises the powers of a 
Sessions Judge for Ajmer-Mcrwara. Below him the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Apnerand MenvSraare District Magistrates within their 
respective charges. The Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad; the 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the two Extra Assistant 
Commissionera, Ajmer; the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri ; the 
Deputy Magistrate, Beawar ; and the Assistant Commissioner of DidwS- 
na are Magistrates Ist class. Their appeals lie direct to the Sessions. 
The Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli; the taJi3ildai'3 of Ajmer, BeSwar 
and Todgarh ; and the Honorary Magistrates, Ajmer and Bcawar, have 
2nd class powers, from which appeals lie to the District Magistrates. 

The nsib tahslldars have 3rd class powers, as have also the Hono- 
rary Magistrates of Bhinai, Pisangan, SEwar, Kharwa, Bsndauwnra 
and Deolis. With the exception of Bhinai, of which the istimA'drdaT 
is a minor, the local istirriTdrclaTS are Honorar}' Magistrates. During 
the ten years ending 1890 the annual averages of persons tried for 
offences against the Indian Penal Code and for offences against local 
and special laws were 6,218*7 and 2,782*8 respectively. In the next 
decade the figures were 4,227*1 and 4,074*9. In 1902 they were 3,356 
and 3,997 respectively. It is a notable fact that, though the decade 
ending in 1900 included several years of famine and scarcity, the 
average annual number of trials for offences against persons and 
property had fallen as compared with the figures for the preceding 
10 years of comparative prosperity. They were 3,866*7 as against 
5,519*7 for the previous decade. In 1902, 3,086.such cases ivere tried. 
Offences against special and local laws, however, rose from an aver- 
age of 2,782*8 between 1880-90 to 4,074*9 for the next ten years. 
Taldng all offences, the average annual number of persons tried and 
percentage of convictions were 9,001*6 and 42*6 for 1880-90, 8,302*0 
and 65*0 for 1890-1900 and 7,353 and 68*1 for 1902. The steady 
decrease in cases and increase in percentage of convictions point 
to the growing efficiency of the police force. 
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There are seven Registration offices in Ajmer-Merwara, the number Bogistrataon. 
remaining unchanged since 1881. The Commissioner is the Inspector- 
General of Registration, while the Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is 
the Registrar of Assurances in Ajmer-Merwara. The average number 
of documents registered annually between 1881-90 was 1,360’5 and in 
the next decade 1,68T6. In 1902, 1,711 documents were registered. 
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Finance. 

Little can be said regarding the finance of the native rulers of 
Ajmer-Menvara before the British occupation. In Mcrwnra, with its 
wild tiibes and jungles, such record is of course blank. Even of Ajmer 
we have little information on the point before the time of the 
Maratha invasions, and how much of the immense revenues of the 
“ Great Mughal ” came from that province, it is difficult to say. In 
the treaty of cession with Sindhia the revenue of Ajmer was valued 
at 5,05,484 Srishnhi, or 4,50,986 Farukhabad rupees. But this was 
admittedly a considerable exaggeration. Neither Tantia nor Bajiu 
Sindhia had ever collected more than Rs. 3,76,740 from the district, 
and of this sum Rs. 31,000 was the amount at which the customs had 
been farmed, the remainder being land revenue. Of this land revenue 
the assessment of the isiimrdH area was Rs. 2,16,762, that of the 
Jihdha Rs. 1,28,978. The sj'stom of Maratha financi.al administration 
was practically to exact all that could be paid, but about nine years 
before the cession a kind of settlomont had been concluded in thcisfm- 
rdr and Jclidlsa areas, in accordance with which it had been arranged 
that instead of recent arbitiniy enhancements of the intimrdr revenue, 
all future augmentations shouhl take tlie form of taxes or levies, and 
the land revenue of the khdha was shown as a fixed sum, Rs. 87,639, 
while the remainder was to bo collected in the shape of a number of 
extra cesses. The object of this arrangement was two-fold. The 
istimrdrddrs were anxious that the arbitruiy exactions should not he 
consolidated with the original revenue, lest on a change of rulers it 
might be difficult to obtain llicir remission, and the Governor of 
iljmcr only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proper, and appropriated 
to himself the extra collections. The khdlsa vilhiges Avere farmed for 
the amount of the acn, and the extra cossos were levied under 44 
heads. Of these, a tax called navdrak, equal to 2 imr cent, over 
and above the acn, Avas the perquisite of Sindhia’s Avives. A similar 
tax AA'as denominated lihet Bdi Sdhiha, and aaus an offering to his 
sister ; and his daughter and his Pir (.spiritual director) receiA'ed re- 
spectively Rs. 2 and Re. 1 from each village. The produce of these 
four cesses Avas scut to Gwalior and the GoA’ernor appropriated the 

e 'ace of the remaining 40 exactions. The chief Avas Fauj 
ch, leAued on account of the expenses of maintaining troops for 
the^ protection of the villages. TJiis Avas uncertain in amount, and 
varied Avith the ability of the people to pay and the power of the 
Governor to compel payment. Patel bdh and hhUtn hah Avere per- 
centages leAued from patels and hh'd/niids. There Avere numerous 
offerings at all the Hindu fcsth'nls. There Avere charges on account 
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of every act of civil government and sundry arbitrary- cesses uncertain 
in amount. Tlie actual collections from the kkdlsa area in 1818, the 
year before the cession, amounted to lls. 1,15,060. 

The question of the currency caused considerable difficulty to the 
first British Superintendent of Ajmer. None of the East India Com- 
pany’s coins ■were current further south than Jaipur, but tliore wore 
six princi 2 )al mints, of -which coin was current in Ajmer. The Ajmer 
mint had been established since the time of the Emperor Akbar, and 
turned out yearly about a lakh and a half of rupees called Srishahi, 
The Kfshiingarh rupee was struck at Kishangavh, and the mint had 
been established about 50 years, although frequently siipjausscd by 
the rulers of Ajmer. The Kuchawan rupee was struck by tho Thakur 
of Kuchawan in Alarwar -without the permission of tho Maharaja, who 
-was too weak to assert his rights. The Shrihpura mint had been as- 
tablishcd for some (50 years, in spite of the attempts of tho Bana of 
Udaipur to suppress it. The Ohitori and Udaipuri rupees werc^ tho 
standard coins of Mewfir.and tho Jharshahi rupee was struck at Jaipur. 
Mr. Wilder cut the knot of the coinage difficulty bv concluding all 
transactions on tho iiart of Government in Farukhabau rupees, and re- 
ceiving only these in payment of Government revenue. ^ The fixed 
revenue of tho istimrdn estates he converted from Srishahi into 
Farukhabad cuixenc}’, and it is on this account that the istimr&ri 
revenue jiayable by each TJiakur consists of rupees, annas and pics. 

Tho liret few yours of tho British occupation saw few improve- 
ments in financial administration, and many old abuses, both in tho 
customs and revenue departments, were continued niercly because 
they brought in money. The Jfnifitha tn.vcs were at first retained in 
their integrity. MCtpo, was the most vexatious, being a duty levied 
on the .sale of every ai ticlc in every village. Originally it wa.s levied 
at tho rate of Rs. 1-6 per cent, from pore<*ns nob residing in the place 
in which the articles were sold, so that the every-day transactions 
between the inhabitants of tho .«ninc jilacc were cxeiniit, and tho 
burden foil on what m.ay be called the external trade ol the villawo. 
ill*. Wilder levietl the transit dutj' on the maund instead of on tlie 
bullock or camel load as had belorc been customary ; but his successor, 
Mr. Cavendish, introduced other jirovisions which still further fet- 
tered trade. Uc e.xioiuled the mdpii tax to sill towns as well as 
villages, and to the transactions betw'ccn the inhabitants of tho same 
place, and raised the rate to Ks. 2-6-0 ]K*r cent. He established a 
new duty in the towns of Ajmer and Kekri on the sale .of sugar, to- 
bacco, rice and gin, and for the tniusit trade introduced a system of 
raxodnas, which fell with unmitigated severity on all but the 
licher merchants. No goods'V'cro nllowod lo enter the district with- 
out a pass, and all merchants wore required to file a petition to take 
out a pass, and again on the arrival of the goods within the precincts 
of the district, oral the city of Ajmer, to subject them to oxamination 
and weigliinent, and thus prove their exact identity with the species 
and quantity niontioned in the mwaim. In order to prevent ihoir 
goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile firms nt Ajmer 
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were obliged to obtain from tbeir correspondents previous informa- 
tion of any despatches of goods, particularizing every article, and then 
a pass had to be procured and sent to meet the goods on the frontier. 
On the recommendation of a Committee in 1836, Government abol- 
ished this system, and restricted'the customs taxes to a transit duty 
to be levied once for all on the import of foreign goods into the 
district, whether intended for domestic consumjition or for re-exporta- 
tion. To avoid vexations enquiries, the tax was directed to be taken 
on the bullock or camel load at a fixed sura. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for trtany of 
the old abuses seem to have been as rife*as over in 1859, when the 
Deputy Commissioner complained that if a cultivator in a village a 
mile from Ajmer wished to sell a seer of ghl in the city, he had 
to procure a pass from the customs agent in his village, stakng his 
name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale. On arrival 
at the town he was obliged to have his goods examined again to see 
if they agreed with the pass, and export duty was still levied. In 
1860 Government sanctioned other reforms, all in the direction 
of the orders of 1836. Export duties were abolished and the 
customs tax remitted on 18 articles, while the duty on 17 
articles was considerably reduced. The wJiole district was consoli- 
dated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly levied 
in Merwara and the of SSw'ar ceased. By these reforms the 

dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties on cotton, 
gkl, salt, tobacco, cloths, blankets and opium chiefly nffcctcd the 
produce of the district. The revenue 'from these customs before 
1860 averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 about 
Rs. 1,12,000. 

In 1869 customs were entirely abolished and trade became freo 
as far as Ajmer was concerned, excise being lc\ned onco for all on the 
North-Westem Customs line. 

Between 1868 and 1871 ; while Ajmor-MerwRra was subordinate to 
the Government of the Morbh-Western Provinces, the revenues of bho 
districts were part of the financial system of that Government. But 
in 1871 the pronnee was formed into a Chief Commissionership 
under the Foreign Department of the Government of Lidia, and was 
given a Commissioner of its own, and since then, as it is directly 
administered by the Government of India, no financial contract 
applies to its revenue and expenditure. 

The revenues are divided into Imperial revenue and Local receipts. 
The latter include the incorporated and excluded Local funds and 
Municipal funds. 

During the decade ending in 1890, Imperial revenues averaged Rs. 
11,10,405, and Local receipts Ks. 2,87,674, while Imperial expendi- 
ture averaged Rs. 5,00,230, and Local Rs. 2,83,264. In the next ten 
years the average of Imperial and Local revenues had increased. They 
were Rs. 11,56,278, and Rs. 3,53,565 respectively. In the Imperial 
receipts a reduction in the land revenue and one or two other 
items due to the famines of the decade, was to some extent counter- 
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balanced by a large increase in receipts from assessed taxes. In the 
Local receipts the advance was principally in the Municipal ftinds, 
which showed an increase of ' about Rs. 50,000. Expenditure had, 
however, risen also, and the average under the head Imperial stood 
at Es. 9,91,990, under Local at Rs. 3,55,578; The former was due to 
the enormous expenditure on famine relief and public works rendered 
necessary by the calamities of the decade. In 1902-03, Imperial 
receipts stood at Rs. 11,86,187, while Local receipts rose to Rs. 4,13,012, 
Municipal funds again claiming the lion’s share of the increase. Im- 
perial expenditure in this year reached a total of Rs. 9,49,882. Local 
expenditure is shown as Rs. 3,64,073 of which Municipal expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,17,208. Much of the Municipal finance consists 
of book transactions, octroi being paid on import, and refunded upon 
re-export of the scheduled commodities. 

In 1902-03, the Mdlsa land revenue, including water revenue 
in the Ajmer tahsll, amounted to Rs. 1,04,957, the revenue from ^ 
stamps to Rs. 1,47,774, from income-tax Rs. 64,589, and from local 
cesses Rs. 20,240. Opium and excise gave Rs. 1,16,322. In the 
Beuwar talisil for the same year the land revenue — including 
,watei’-re venue — come to Rs. 25,525 ; Rs. 81,997 were derived from 
the sale of stamps, Rs. 7,899 from income-tax. and Rs. 1,852 from local 
cesses. Miscellaneous receipts amounted to Rs. 1,115. Owing to bad 
harvests in the Uhlisil much of the land revenue and local cesses 
had to be suspended. In the Todgarh tahsll the land revenue for 
the year was Ks. 33,402 ; Rs. 2,501 were received from the sale of 
stamps and Rs. 4,888 from excise. Income-tax gave Rs. 1,246 and 
local cesses Rs. 10,322. Rs. 565 were derived from other sources of 
general revenue. 
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Tenures. 


Kh&lsfl. 


Land Eevesue and Tenubes. 

The land tenures of Ajmer are, ns might be expected, entirely 
analogous to those prevailing in (he adjacent Native States, and 
though they have been often misunderstood, 3 *et tlie vis incrticc of the 
province has sufficed to prevent their being interfered with, except in 
the one instance of the 7)ittuc«/iw;nr settlement of 1850. The soil is 
broadly divided into two classes; khalsa, or the private domain of the 
crown ; and saviinddri, or land hold in estates or baronies by feudal 
chiefs who wore originally under an obligation of military service, but 
who now bold on islimrdr tenure. Khsisa land again might bo 
alienated by the Crown, either ns an endowmont of a religious in.stitu- 
tion, or as a reward for service t<j an individual and his heira. Such 
grants, when they comprised a whole village or half a villasic, are 
termed and fifty-one ivliolo villages and three half villages have 

been alienated in this way. 

The basis of the land S 5 '.stcm is, that the State is in its Mfiha 
lands the immodinto and actual proprietor, standing in the same rela- 
tion to the cultivators of the soil as the feudal chiefs do to the tenants 
on their estates. The jdgi'i’ddrs, who are assignees of the rights of the 
State, have the same rights as the State itself. 

From ancient times, however, it lias boon the custom in the Ithdlsa, 
land of Ajmer that those who permanently improved land by sinking 
wells and conslmctiiig embankments for tlio stomgc of water, acquired 
thereby certain rights in the soil so improved. These rights are 
summed up and contained in the term bisicdhdari, a name which is 
S5'nonyraous with the term bdpota in Mowiir and MunvSr, and with 
the term miras in Southern India, both of the latter words signi- 
fying " heritable land." A cultivator who had thus o.xpondcd capital 
w’as considered protected from ejectment as long ns he paid tho cus- 
tomary share of tho produce of the improved land, and he had a right 
to sell, mortgage, or make gifts of the well or embankment wliich had 
been created by bis capital or labour. The transfer of the w'cll or the 
embankment carried with it the transfer of the improved land. These ' 
privileges were hercditaiy, and the sum of them practically constitutes 
proprietary right. Hence the term biswahddr came to mean owner, 
and a right of ownership gradually grew up in permanently-improved 
land. 

In a district like Ajmer, where the rainfall is so prcoariou.s, un- 
irrigated land w'as hardly regarded as of any value. The State Avas 
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considered o^mer of this as well as of the waste. A cultivator ■with- 
out a well, or at any rate an emhanlcment, was looked on as, and must 
always he, a waif with no tie to bind him to the village where he may 
reside. No man, in fact, cultivated the same uniirigated fields contin- 
uously, the village boundaries weie undefined, thoin was always 
more unirrigated land round a village than could bo cultivated by the 
number of ploughs, the State exercised the right of locating new 
hamlets and new tenants, of giving leases to strangers who were 
willing to improve the land, and of collecting dues for the privilege 
of grazing over the waste from all tenants, whether hisxvakdars or not. 

The first two Superintendents of Ajmer were of opinion that 
waste lands were the property of the State. Their successor, whose 
experience was gained in the Noi’th-West Prorinces, considered them 
to belong to the village community. Mr. Edmonstone, who made a ten 
years’ settlement in 1835, investigated the question, and was clearly 
of opinion that the State was the owner. 

When Colonel Dixon commenced the construction of his tank 
embankments in 1842, he acted as steward to a great estate. He 
founded hamlets where he thought fit, he gave leases at privileged 
rates to those who were willing to dig •wells, and distributed the lands 
under the new tanks to strangers w'hom he located in hamlets in the 
waste. In no instance did the old bisw&hdars imagine that their 
rights were being invaded, nor did they consider themselves entitled 
to any rent from the new-comers. The latter had the same rights as 
to sale and mortgage of improved land as the old biswahdars. 

Such was the tenure of the khalsa land of Ajmer till the year 
1849, when the village boundaries were for the first time demarcated, 
and under the orders of Mr. Thomason a village settlement was intro- 
duced. This settlement effected a radical change in the tenure. It 
transformed the cultivating communities of the Jchdlsa, each member 
of which had certain rights in improved land, but who, as a community, 
possessed no rights at all, into bhydchdra proprietaiy bodies. The 
essence of the immcawdr system is, that a defined area of land — that, 
namely, which is enclosed within tho village boundaries — is declared to 
be tho property of the village community, and the community consists 
of all those who arc recorded as ovmers of land in the village, Tho 
change, however, was unmarked at the time, and was only slowly appre- 
ciated by tho j)eople. In many csises where Colonel Dixon established 
a new hamlet, ho assessed it separately from the pai'ent village, i.e,, 
the revenue assessed on each resident of the hamlet was added up 
and announced to the headman of the hamlet, The waste remained 
the common property of the parent •pillage and of the hamlets. In 
1867 those hamlets were formed into distinct villages, the waste adja- 
cent to tho hamlet being attached to it. The biswdhddrs of tho 
parent -village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagino 
that they possess any. In this way there are now 196 IchMm villages 
in Ajmer, against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s settlement. 

Until the 'nia,uzawar system of 1860, tho tenure in the khdlsa was 
'I'yot'Wdri. The State owned the land, but allowed certain rights to 
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tenants who had spent capital on permanent improvements in the 
land so improved- This collection of rights gradually came to be con- 
sidei’ed proprietary right, and since 1850 the State has abandoned its 
exclusive and undisputed right of ownei’ship over unimproved land. 

The tenure of the feudal chiefs was originally identical with that 
of the Chiefs in the Native States of Eiijputuna, The estates were 
jagwa held on condition of military service, and liable to various feudal 
incidents. Colonel Tod, in his Rajasthan, Volume I, page 1G7, thus 
sums up the result of his enquiries into the tenure : — “ A grant of an 
estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance for his offspring 
in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the rrince, and re- 
sumablc for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power of resump- 
tion being marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of the 
grantee, of sequestration (zahti), of relief {'nazaruna) of homage and 
investiture of the heir.” 

The original tenure of the mass of the istimrdr estates in Ajmer 
is exactly described in the above quotation. The grants were life- 
grants, but like all similar tenures they tended to become horedilarj'. 

None of these estates ever paid revenue till the lime of the Mara- 
thas in 1755 A.D., but wore held on condition of military service. 
The Marathss, however, ivantcd money more than service, and nsse.sscd 
a sum upon each estate, presumably bearing some relation to the 
number of horse and foot soldiers which tlio Chief had been liable to 
furnish. Naturally, however, the assessment was very unequal, as a 
much larger proportion of their income was taken from the weaker 
Chiefs than fi-ora the more powerful thakurs, wliom it might have 
been difficult to coerce. On the cession of the district in 1.818 A.D. 
the talukdfirs were found pajung a certain sum under the denomina- 
tion of mdmla or dci\, and a number of extra cesses, which amounted 
on the whole to half as much again as the These extra cesses 

were collected till the year 184:1, when, on the representation of Col. 
Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they werc abandoned. In 1830, 
1839, and 1841 the Government of India had declared that the estates 
w'ere liable to re-assessment, and had given c.\plicit orders for their 
rc-assessment, but these orders were uut acted on, nor apparently com- 
municated to those concerned. The Chiefs who at a very early period 
of our rule, perhaps even before it, h.ad acquired the title of ikimrar- 
dars, no doubt considered themselves as holders at a fixed and perma- 
nent quit-rent. This belief of theirs was strengthened b}' the action of 
Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were I'cmittcd avowedly 
on the ground that they w'crc ‘‘ nnliallowod M.aratha exactions,” and 
the demand of the State was limited to tho amount wliich had been 
assessed by the Marathas nearly a century before, irinnll}^, in 1873, 
Government consented to waive its right in tho matter of rc-asscssment, 
.and to dcclaiu the present assessments of the Chiefs to be fixed in 
perpetuity. This concession was accompanied by declaration of tho 
liability of the estates to pay nazarSna on successions, and the condi- 
tions on which tho iatiinrmudrs now hold have been incorporated in 
the sanad which w'as granted to each of them. 
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TIktc are in all 66 estates, containing 250 village's, ^vitll an area 
of 8,10, .525 acres. The istiorvrdr revenue is Rs. 1,14,734-9-11, and the 
estiinatod rent roll of the wti'iiwdrddrit is Rs, .5,59,198. In 60 estates, 
all held by Rajputs, the custom of primogeniture now prevails. Of 
those, however, 1 1 only ai’o original fiefs, the remainder having been 
formed by sub-division in accordance with the rules of inheritance. 
Originally all the sous flivided the estate, although the older got a 
larger share l.hnn the othons. In the next stage the eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the estate as well ns to the gndi, while prorision was made 
for the younger sons by alienation to them of villages on gruj) tenure. 
The last instance of such alienation occim'od in 1 823. In the third 
stage the provision of the cadets of the house is limited to grant of a 
well and a few bighSs of land for life. But nowadays the youngci' tend 
to become mere hangers-on at the elder brother’s t.ablo. Some prorision 
for them is considered imperative on every ifiHmrdrddr. 

There arc .six estates, e.Hch of a single village, the tenure of which 
diflers from that above described. Five of these are hold by co-parce- 
nary bodies, succession is regulated Iw .ancestral shares, and both land 
and revenue are minutely divided. In one village, Karel, belonging 
t o a community of Eahtom, the property of the two chief men of the 
village i.s distributed on tlieir death into one sh.are more than there 
are sons, ajid the oldest son takes a double share. Rsjosi stands apart 
from all other idimrSr oslates. It belongs to a Chita, who is sole 
istiWWtr/Zar, but the land is owned not by him but by the actual culti- 
vators Irom wliom ho collects a fi.vcd .share of the jiroducc, and himself 

{ jays a li-xcd revenue to Government. One of these villag&s, Kotri, 
)clongs to Churaiis or BhSts, and was originally separated from the 
idiinrar oslato of Bhinai. The other five were slated bv the Jedvringos 
in the time of 5Ir. Cavendish to be JchdUa rillages, and they probably 
should not have been included in the idivirdr iisf . 

The suboi-dinalc rights in the istivirdr aivn have never fonned the 
subject of judicial investigation, nor with the excojition of six small 
c.slates, have settlement operations been o.xlcndecl lo ihe; idhm'dr area. 
The principle followed under our rule has been to leave the isiim- 
rdrddrs to nmnage their oum aftairs, .and to interfere with tJiem as 
little as possible. It is well known, however, that in most of the larger 
estates there are villages hckl by Chfiraiis, Jogis, and othci’s, and \-illages 
hohl by snb-lfilnkdars, redations of the idiinrarddr, who gcnemlly pay 
an unvaiying amount of i-oveniie to the head of Mio family, and who are 
sncceode'd in the anb-ialnkfis by their eldest sons. As a general nile 
jdgir villages are not rosumablo, nor can the sub-lalukas be resumed 
except for valid cause assigned. 

The istimrdrddrs have always claimed to bo owners of the soil, and 
their claim has been allowed. The prevailing opinion is that all 
cultivators arc t enants at will, but there are good grounds for hesitating 
to adopt this opinion. Mr. Cavendish’s enquiries extended to 296 
villages, and in 168 villages the Uiakui-s disclaimed the right of 
ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved lands where the 
means of imgation or the improvement had been provided by the 
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labour or capital of the cultivators. In 161 villages were fouhd 
hereditary cultivators whose rights were the same as those of the 
owners of wells. Unirrigated and unimproved land was universally 
admitted to be held on a tenure at uill from the istitn/rardaT. 
Disputes between an and his tenants seldom come before 

our courts. Whatever rights of ouster the former possesses are rarely 
put in practice by him. 

The subject of estates was investigated by a mixedTcom- 
mitteeof Government officials ^^agirdara in 1874, and their report 

contains a histor 3 ' of each estate. Out of a total area of 1,50,838 acres,' 
3 delding an average rental of Es. 91,000, 65,472 acres belong to the 
endo'wraents of shnnesand sacind institutions. The remaining 
are enjoj^ed b}' indmduals and certain classes specially designated in 
the grants. No conditions of militarj’ or other service are attached 
to the tenure of any jagtr. 

In all jaglr estates the revenue is collected by an estimate of the 
produce, and money assessments are unknown. As was tho case in 
the khalaa before Colonel Dixon’s settlement, the ideas of rent and 
revenue arc confounded under the ambignous term hdsil, and until 
the year 1872 the relative status of i\iQ jsgtrdars .and cultivators as 
regards tho omiership of tho soil was quite undefined. In that j’car 
it was decided that .all those found in possession of land iirigatcd or 
in-igable from wells or tanks, which wells or tanks were not proved to 
be constructed by tho jdgtrdar, were ownere of such land. Tho 
jsgh'dar was declared owner of irrigated land in wdiich tho means of 
inigation had been provided by him, of unirrig.atod land, and of tho 
•waste. 

The tenure knovm as bMm is peculiar to Enjputs. The word 
itself means “the soil,” and the name hJnlviid properly signifies 
“ the allodial proprietor,” as distinguished from the feudal Chiefs and 
tho tenant of crown land.*?. According to Colonel Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. I, page 168, the hhiiviias in lilurwfir are the dc-scendants of the 
earlier princes who, on the predomin.ancc of new clans, ceased to come 
to court and to hold the higher givades of rank,s. Thej' continued, how’- 
ever, to hold their land, .and became an armed husbandly, nominally 
paying a small quit-rent to the ci’own, but pr.iclically exempt. In 
courac of time the various kinds of bhdm grew up, which, unlike the 
original allodial holding, were founded on gmnts, but had this ap- 
parently m common, that a hcreditniy, non-resumable, and inalienable 
propei’ty in the soil >vas insopambly bound up with .a revenue-free 
title. Bhiim "was given as mwndlcnti, or compensation for blood- 
shed, in order to quell a fend, for distinguished services in the field, 
for protection of a border, or for wntch and •^vard of a village. Whatever 
the origin of a hhum holding, limvover, the tenure ■ivas identical, and 
so cherished is the title of hhiSmia that the gro<atost Chiefs are solici- 
tous to obtain it even in ^^llages entircl}' dependent on their authority. 
The Mahai-aja of Kishangarh, the Thakiir of Fatehgarh, tho Tliakur of 
Junia, the Thfikur of Bandanwara, and tho Thakur of Tantoti are 
among the bhUmias of Ajmer. 
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There are in Ajmer 109 h7ium holdings, and except in those cases 
where a Eaja or istimrarddr is also a hhvmid, the property passes to all 
the children equally. It is probable that none of these holdings are 
original allods, but belong to the class of assimilated allods. These 
hhUviias are nearly all Eahtors, descendants of younger branches of 
istvm/rar families, and cannot claim an origin higher than that of the 
estates from -which they sprang. WhateW the origin of the holdings, 
however, the rights and duties of all bhUmias came in course of time 
to be identical. At first the land was revenue-free, subsequently a 
quit-rent was imposed but in'cgularly collected, and this quit-rent was 
abolished in 1841 along with the extra cesses from the istimrdrddrs. 
The duties of the hhumiaa were three in number : first, to protect the 
village, in which the bhiim is, and the ^^llage cattle from flacoits ; 
secondly, to protect the property of travellers -within their village from 
theft and robbery ; and thfrdly, pecuniarily to indemnify sufferers from 
a crime which they ought to have prevented. 

This last incident is a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, and 
grew out of the custom of Rajputanu that the Raj should compensate 
losses of travellers by theft or robbery committed in its territory. 
This custom is still carried out by the inter-statal Court of Vakils. 
VHier’e the theft or robbery has occurred in a village belonging to a 
fief, the chieftain to whom the -village belongs is called on to 
indemnify the sufferers ; and the idimrardara of Ajmer have always 
been compelled to indemnify^ sufferers from thefts and robberies 
committed bn their estates. Similarly a jsgirdar, to whom the State 
had transferred its rights and duties, was pecuniarily liable. In case 
of theft in a Iclidlaa village the State was called on to paj compensa- 
tion. In Ajmer, the State finding this responsibility inconvenient, 
transferred it to a hhumia as a condition of the tenure; but in 
Iclidlsa villages, where there were no bhwnids, the State remained 
responsible. 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and, however well adapted it was to the times of anarchy 
. in which it had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmer it had long 
been moribund. When the average rental enjoyed by a bhiimid is 
only Rs. 1*1 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a very few 
hhiimids could compensate even a moderate loss. As soon as the 
Native States adopted a system of regular police, this distinctive 
feature of the bhdm tenure vanished, and Government in 1874 
sanctioned a proposal to abolish the pecuniar}' responsibility, and to 
revert to what seemed to be the original incidents of the tenure, to 
hold the bhamids liable as an armed militia, to be called out to put 
do-wn riots and to pursue dacoits and rebels, and to take from them a 
yearly quit-rent under the name of nazardna. 

The above sketch shows that, in kJidlaa villages the State still 
possesses considerable proprietary rights. In istimrdr estates, on the 
other hand, it has few or no rights beyond that of taking a fixed 
revenue and of a royalty on minerala In jdglr villages it has 
assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in sole proprietary 
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right all mine's of metals in Midlsa villages, while for its own pnrposes 
it. can qn-irry free nf payment where and to what extent it pleases. 
Two ranges of hills near Ajmer, that of Taragarh and that of Nagpahar, ' 
have been declared to be the property of Government. The tank 
embankments of Ajmer have nearly all been made by the State, 
and Government is the owner of the embankments, and all that grows 
thereon. Under tlm forest ordinance the State bus reserved to itself 
the right to resume from the village commnnities the management 
of any tract of waste or hilly land, the proprietary right subject to 
certain conditions being vested absolutely in Government as long as 
the land is required for forest purposes.* 

MenvSra possessed no settled Government till 1822, when it came 
under British management. The people found the occupation of 
plunder more profitable and congenial than that of agi’iculture. No 
crops were sown except wha was actually necessary for the scanty 
population. The tanks were constructed and used solel}’^ for the 

S ose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue nor rent was 
The Bajputs were never nhle to get a firm footing in the 
country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceedittg its value, Tn 
such circumstances tenures could not spring up. Colonels Hall and 
Dixon, to whom the civilization of the Mers is due, treated Merwara 
as a great zo/nilnddri^ of which thej’^ wore the managers and Govern- 
ment the ^ owner. Their word was law, they founded hamlets, gave 
leases, built tanks and collected one-third of the produce of tlic soil 
as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators who had re- 
cently been settled in the villages were recorded as ownem of the 
land in their possession equally with the old inhabitants. 

At the settlement of 1875 nearly all cultivators were recorded' as 
proprietors, and a non-pmpi’ietary cultivating class hardly exists in 
the khdlsa of either Ajmer or Merwara. When they are tenants 
they pay generally the same share of the pi'oduce a.s the proprietors 
themselves paid before the regular settlement. Custom and not 
competition regulates the rate of rent. The ist ’imrdrdars and jdglT~ 
dars collect their rents without the intervention of the Courts, and in 
these estates there is still more land to be brought under cirltivation 
than there ai’e cultivators for. The ])opulation has been perioHically 
decimated by famine ; and as no Baj])iit will, if he can possibly 
avoM the necessity, ever touch a plough, cultivators are still at a 
premium. 

Figures are not available to show w'hat tribute Ajmer paid to the 
Mughal Emperora. The MarSthas never collected more than Its. 3,76,740 
from the district, and of this sum Rs. 31,000 was the amo\int 
at which the customs had been farmed; the remainder was land 
revenue. Of the land revenue amounting to Bs. 3,45,740, the assess- 
ment of the istivirdr was Rs. 2,16,762, that of the kkdlsa Rs. 1,28,978. 
Under British rule the administration of the istivirdr estates in Ajmer 
has been confined to collecting from them a fixed assessment, the 
thakurs and j&gh'ddra being left to manage thefr oivn affairs, The 
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followng retrospect therefore will be restricted to the administration 
of the mdlsa or Government villages in the province. 

, The actual collections from the khalsa in the year before the 
cession of Ajiner to the British on the 2Cth July IS 18, amounted to 
Bs. 1,15,060. . Mr. Wilder’, Assistant to the Kesident at Delhi, was the 
fii-st ' Superintendent appointed to Ajmer. In the first year of his 
administration ho decided to take the revenue in the khcilsa at the 
Tate of one-half the estimated out-turn of the crop. The collections 
for the year were Rs. l.SO.IiG, and Mr. Wilder writes that the measure 
of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the benefits 
he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation ami justice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable for the next two year’s to demand any great addition 
to the increase that had already taken place, yet ho was confident 
that on the third year the jama might be raised to double 
what it had reached uudoi arry preceding government without at 
all pressing on the inlrabitarrts. He accordingly pro])osed a three 
years' progr-essive settlement — in the firj<t jear Rs, 1,79,437, in the 
second year lls. 2,01,691, in tlic third year lls. 2,49,303 Uis dominant 
if not sole anxiety appears to have beerr to increase the Government 
revenue. He furnished no mfonnation of the principle on which the 
demand had beerr fi.vod, lior of the gr’ounds on rvliich a progressive 
assessment had been resolved, and the .settlement was confirmed with 
some hesitation by Government, who icmarked on the proved clisad- 
varrlages of an assos^ment framed on anticipated improvement, which 
chocks the rising spirit of industry and the acemnuiation of capital. 

Owing to trvo bad harvests the settlement broke dowir the fir’st 
year. Mr. Wilder proposed to relinquish the i-alaucc and to make a 
scttloraeirt on a fixed annual jama of Rs ],64,7U0. Both proposals 
were .‘•.'luctioned by Govemmerrt, the ternr of the settlement being 
fixed for five yciii’S, The assessment was fiiirly collected for the first 
four years, though in the last year the pcojile wei’c obliged to bonow 
to pay their revenue ; but the fifth ^ ear w s one of famine. Recourse 
was liad to collecting one-half the produce, and the amount realized 
was Rs. 31,02’), Ti.e next 3 'car v^as a good one, but the penple 
objected to pa)' according to Mr Wilder’s settlement, and the revenue 
wa« again collected Ichdiii. Mr. Wilder had been transferred in 
December 1824, the middle of the famine year IJis six years’ 
administration had not been productive of any great results. He 
took little pains to ascertain the vtilue ot the land he a-sessed, or the 
condition the people, /uid tho era of material improvement had not 
yet dawned. His administration was mther starved: the whole cost 
of the revenue and police establishment of the district was Rs. 1,374 a 
month, or less than half his own salary of Rs. 3,00(1. 

Mr. Henry Middleton, also a North-West civilian, succeeded Mr. 
Wilder in Deccmbei’ 1824, He was of opinion that monetary assess- 
ments of any kind wei’e unpalatable to the people, and if confidonco 
could ho reposed in the subordinate officers, the syaicm of taking in 
land would be best, The experience, however, of the year 1825*26 
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rendered Mr. Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly he 
proposed a five years’ settlement, and reported its completion on the 
26th November 1826. He had rou^h measurement rolls prepared, 
but he chiefly relied on the collections of the previous year as a 
criterion of resources. He remarks on the poverty of the people and 
the extortions of the money-lenders. Many cultivator who had come 
to the district in the first years of the British rule had been driven 
away again by bad harvests and high assessment. The wells had 
fallen into disrepair, and the people had no money to repair them, 
Mr, Middleton’s settlement was sanctioned at Es. l,44f,0'72 for five 
years. 

The assessment, however, was only collected in the first of the 
years the settlement had to run, and that with considerable difli- 
culty. Mr. Middleton did not remain long enough in the district to 
collect the next year’s revenue, and made over charge to Mr. Cavendish 
in October 1827. He cannot be said to have initiated any useful 
measures. 

Mr. Cavendish, his successor, was a great reformer, and left the 
impress of bis energy on every department of administration. To 
him the district is indebted for a very valuable collection of statistics 
regarding istimrdr, bhdm and j&gir tenures. He carried out, however, 
little of •what he put his hand to, and the sanction which hlad been 
accorded to Mr. Middleton’s settlement prevented bis interference in 
the assessment of the kJi&lsa. Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. 
Middleton’s assessment was too high for several reasons : “ because the 
cultivated ai ea has remained stationary since the time of the Maratbas, 
who only collected Es. 87,689 ; because the rate of assessment exceeds 
half the produce ; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmer, which 
requires much trouble aud expense, can afford to pay orie-half the 
produce ; because the assessment is collected not from the produce 
of the soil, but by a fluctuating and arbitraiy tax ; and because the 
assessment has been made on. the basis of a favourable year’s collec- 
tions Avhen corn was dear.” Mr. Cavendish applied the rates to •n'hich 
he had been accustomed in Saharanpur to Mr. Middleton’s areas, 
and calculated that the assessment ought to be Rs, 87,645 instead 
of Rs, 1,44,072, 

Along with other reasons, he gives what seems to be the real 
key to the over-assessment of the district, viz., that 1818-19 was a > 
veiy good year in- Ajmer, while, owing to the devastations of Amir 
Khan in the tenitoiy of Mewar and Marwar, there was a large de- 
mand on all sides for grain, and prices were v.ery high. Indeed, the 
first assessments of British revenue officers in newly-acquired districts 
almost invariably broke down through the error of over-estimating 
com prices. They used to teike the old •war prices that prevailed 
- during the anarchy preceding annexation, and they forgot that with 
peace and order came plenty and open markets. Mr. Cavendish 
recommended that people should not be pressed for their revenue in 
had seasons. He also pai’tially introduced an assessment of individual 
'holding, a measure unknown to Mr. Middleton’s settlement. He 
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lays stress on the point that remissions granted in a lump sum 
hcnefit not tho real sufferers, hut the taJisildars, Ican&iigos, patwdns 
and patch. He introduced for tho first time patwdris' accounts, 
appointed them for many villages where there were none, and directed 
eveiy paivuCvrl to give a receipt. Although Governmeut refused to 
revise the assessment, they directed that diligent enquiry as to tho 
i-esonrccs of each village should ho made during the unexpired 
period of the settlement. Under Mr. Cavendish, however, remissions 
Avere regularly applied for and gmntod where there vras a difficulty 
in paying, and the settlement Avas not worked up to in any year. Ho 
left the district at the end of 1831, the year of the expiry of the 
settlement. He writes that he had intended to make the settlement 
Avith patch, atid to give to each tenant a statement shoAving the 
amount for AA'hich he should he indmdually responsible. 

His successor collected on the piinciple cstahlished hy Mr. 
Cfivcndish. Major Speirs did not attempt a settlement. He collected 
all he could, and the remaiiider Avas remitted hy Government. In 
1833-34, hoAvover, even the pretence of working on the settlement 
Avas ahandoned. The .season Avas a disastrous one. The hharif 
instalments Avere collected hy an equal division of the scanty jn'oducc, 
and it Avas proposed to alloAV the people to keep the roM revenue. 
In Dccemher 1833 charge avas made oa'ci* to Mr. Edmonstone, Avho in 
the following year made a summary settlement Avith rofcrcaco to the 
deteriorated state of tho country owing to drought, the demand of 
which Avas Rs. 1,19,302. If the villagei-s did not consent to his terras 
the rovonuo Avas collected khfm at lialf produce. 

In the cold weather of 1835-36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make 
a regular scttlcineut, Avhich, ns it was suhscqucntly sanctioned for ten 
years, is generally known by the name of the decennial settlement, 
and Avhich Avas reported on the 26th May 1836. He Avas of opinion 
tliat the district had rccc.dcil rather than advanced under the previous 
admiuistratio}), and ho adojitod a method of his own for assesbincut. 
The villages were measured, and the cnltiA'atcd area, amounting iu all 
to 36,257 acres, classed into: chsh* (avcII land), 8,989 aci’cs; ialdbl 
(rank land), 2,180 acre.s; and hardni (dry land), 25,088 acres. He 
then asse.s.scd the cjish-paying produce (Indian coni and cotton) area 
at the cuiTcnt money rates at the central market, and estimated the 
aA'cragc produce per higha of other crops. Tho GoA'criimout .share of 
one hill]) except in tho case of pafefs and Mahajans, he converted into 
money by tho average price current of the preA'ion.s fu’e years. He 
thus obtained a rough jamahawU amounting to Rs. 1,57,151, and then 
visited each village and fi.xed his demand with refereuoo to the past 
fiscal history, present circumstances, and future capabilities of each 
estate. No villages wcic gi\'on in farm. Two .small ones were hold 
on the system of lialf produce, as they could not be brought up to his 
staudai'd ; the rest .accepted his term.s. The amount fhinlly assessed 
Avas Rs. 1,27,525, oj- adfling the hhum A'illages R.s. 1,29,872. 

Mr. Edmonstone dc.scribus the people as reckless, improvident, 
poverty-stricken, and much in debt. They were entirely in the power 
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of the Eiohrfis Tirho furnished no accounts, and the debt to whom ran 
on from generation to generation. The settlement was made with 
the headman of each village in the belief that he generally acted in 
accordance with the wishes of the village communit 3 ^_ The incidence 
of the assessment was Es, 3-9 an acre, while the uninigated area was 
nearly 69 per cent, of the cultivated. The settlement returns shmv 
5,621 cultivators, 2,675 non-cultivators, 3,185 ploughs, and 1,575 wells. 

Although the assessment of individual villages appears to have 
been fair and judicious, the great defect of the settlement was the 
veiy imperfect and inequitable manner in which the village assesss- 
ment was distributed over the holdings. Mr. Edmonstone introduced 
for the first time the principle of joint responsibility of all cultivators. 
It is evident that a cultivator who is assessed at half his produce in 
good and bad years alike cannot afford to pay, for others who have 
migrated or given up agriculture. In the first year of the settlement 
the distribution over the holdings was proved to be quite inequitable, 
and the people began to clamour for a return to collections from the 
actual produce. Mr. Edmonstone had left Ajmer at the end of 1836, 
and his successor proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, 
and to give each cultivator a sepamte lease specifying what rent he 
had to pay. As this was tantamount to changing the settlement 
from mau 0 dwdr to ryotwdr, Government would not sanction the 
proposal. But the villages were offered the ojition of returning to 
direct management, and 41 out of 81 villages accepted if. 

In the meantime Colonel Sutherland became Commissioner. He 
took great pains to make himself acquainted with everything con- 
cerning Ajmer, and his reports on the khdlsd administration and on 
the istimrarddrs are standard papers of reference. He strongly con- 
demned the village assessment system as inapplicable to Ajmer, and 
looked to the repair and construction of tanks for a remedy. He 
advocated the mode of assessment which had been carried out by 
Captain Dixon in Meru'ara as that suited to the country, and conson- 
ant with the wishes of the people. Under this system lands under 
cotton, maize, sugar-cane and opium were charged with a money rate. 
Other rahi and kliarlf crops were estimated and measured, and one- 
third of the produce was taken as the Government share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the average yearly value of produce in 
the principal neighbouring markets. Land newly broken up paid 
one-sixth of the produce for the first year, one-fifth for the second, 
and one-fourth for the third and fourth yearn, after which the full 
rate of one-third w'as charged. A remission in the amount of the 
share was given to those who constructed embankments and dug nmv 
wells. 

It \vas evident that some remedial measures were necessary. The 
four years from 1837 to 1841 were years of sevei'c distress, and at the 
'time of Colonel Sutherland’s report, 2Gth January 1841, the Jchdlsa 
villages had reached the lowest depths of poverty. Many families 
had left the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they 
were unable to pay. The tanks were broken, the wells out of repafr, 
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and the people were thoroughly demoralized. They prefeiTcd paying 
half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone. For these deplorable results the previous settlements 
■were largely responsible. The last and highest of them had an in- 
cidence per acre about twice as heavy ns that made in the North- 
West Piwunces. With the experience gained in these settlements 
the Government of the North-West might have concluded that its 
“trust that the settlement would prove moderate and be realized 
without distress to the people” was fallacious. 

The success of Major Dixon’s administration of Meiwara had for 
some time attracted the attention of Government and the Commis- 
sioner, and in February 1842 he was appointed Superintendent of 
Ajmer, in addition to his other duties as Superintendent of MerwSra 
and Commandant of the Meiwara Battalion. 

From the date of his assuming charge a new era commences in 
the history of the administration of the country. Within the next 
six years 1^. 4,52,707 were expended on the construction and repair 
of embankments. Advances were made for agricultural improvements, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of his 
personal energy into the people. To enable Government to reap a 
benefit from the new works, sanction was procured to allow .such 
villages as desired it to abandon their engagements. All wore in- 
vited to return to IcMm management, and when a tank was made 
or repaired in one of the few villages which insisted on retaining their 
leases, a percentage of the cost was levied in addition to the assess- 
ment. The rate of collection at the same time was reduced from one- 
hiilf to two-fifths, and the cash rates were also lowered. On the expiry 
of the ton years’ settlement, the whole district was held Jeham, and 
managed as Major Dixon had managed Menvara, 

The system, however, depended for its success largely upon the 
energy and experience of one man, and was iinsuitod for general 
adoption. It was considered expedient to return to the system of 
vullagc settlements, as the people had learned to recognize the princi- 
ple of joint responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
with wliich it had been provided, possessed a higher and more uni- 
form value than was previously the case. Arrangements were there- 
fore made for a revenue survey, and instructions were issued to Major 
Dixon for the formajtion of a village settlement. Moderation was 
inculcated, and the standard to bo aimed at was the punctual reali- 
sation of a jama equal to Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment, and yield- 
ing over and above that amount a moderate profit on the money 
invested in tanks and reservoirs. This moderate profit was after- 
wards put at 6 or 6 per cent. These orders were followed by a year 
of severe scarcity, and at one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fijeed period could be entered into. The succeeding year, 
however, was a favourable one, and the settlement commenced from 
the kluM'tf harvest of 1849. 

In making his assessment Colonel Dixon Wtus guided chiefly by 
the experience he had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
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it was held under direct management. His method of assessment 
was as follows : — 

He took Mr. Edmonstono's assessment and added to it 6 per cent, 
of the sum expended on tanks in that village. This was the standard. 
If the past history of the village warranted Colonel Dixon in he- 
lienng that it could bo paid, he assessed the village at this amount. 
If he thought it could pay more ho as.sessed it at more; if he thought 
that it could by no possibility pay this amount, he reduced the 
standard. No rates were worked out till after the assessment, nor 
was any attempt made to compare the incidence of the revenue in 
different villages, or to explain its variations. The inequality of the 
assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon’s intimate know- 
ledge of the district, but the S}'stem necessarily produced inequality. For 
all practical purposes of assessment the measurement of the villages 
in Colonel Dixon’s time was superfluous. If 6 per cent, of the out- 
lay on the tanlcs were added to the assessment of Mr. Edmonstonc, 
the amount would be Rs. 1,58,273, and this was the amount proposed 
as a fair amount to distribute. The highest amount which had ever 
been collected was in 1847-48, when, at two-thirds the produce, the 
revenue stood at Rs. 1,67,237, and this included all the cesses. 
Colonel Dixon’s actual assessment, excluding the 1 per cent, road 
cess, but inclusive of the tank ccss of 1 per cent,, which was merely 
a deduction from the Government revenue sot apai't for a particular 
purpose, was Rs, 1,75,766, or, adding the assessment which wassubse- 
quently made on Neiiran and K.'iranipura, Rs. 1,85,161. The assess- 
ment was lighter than Mr. Edmonstone’s, but the unirrigated area 
had increased in greater proportion than the iiTigated, and the aver- 
age rate of assessment on a total area, including 28 per cent, of 
irrigation, was Rs. 2-0-3 per acre. 

The best description of the settlement is that given by Colonel 
Dixon himself in a demi-official letter to Sir Henry La\\Tence, dated 
25th January 1856:— "If the season bo moderately favourable and 
the talaos be replenished, the rent will be paid with ease and cheer- 
fulness by the people. If drought ensues, we have been prepared to 
make such a remission that distress in paying the revenue shall not 
reach the people. It is necessary to boar iii mind that we have 
given the profits to the people, ourselves hearing the onus of loss. 

a country like Ajmer-Merwara, where the seasons are so extremely 
irregular, to burden the saminddrs with arreai-s of rent on account 
of what was not produced would check the energies of the people, 
and render them less industrious than they now arc, when they know 
wc shall only claim the rent or a portion of it, wlien it has been 
assured to them by Providence. To have made the jama less 
would have been to have left the zaviinddvs only partially employed, 
while in a season of scarcity we must still have relaxed the demand.” 
This extract clearly sets forth the nature of the settlement. ' It was 
nob intended to be an equal annual jama to be collected in all years, 
except what in other parts of India would be called famine yours, 
but the assessment was pitched at the highest amount that Colonel 
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Dixon believed should bo collected in good years, and be ^Yns ' 

to apply for remissions whenever they were required. ' " 

The people accepted the settlement with reluctance, but as pro- 
posed, it was sanctioned for 21 yeai-s. The Lieutenant-Goveraor, 
however, desired it to be understood '* that except after report to Go- 
vernment and special sanction, no other j)enalty was to be attached 
to the non-fulfilment of the settlement contract than annulment 
of the lease and return to klism managonent.” The settlement 
thus sanctioned was a mauzaicdr settlement only in name, and the 
system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon rendered it practically 
a ryotwari one. Bofom the instalments wore duo the ^^ll/lgcs were 
divided into circles and a chfiprssi was ap])ointod for each circle. It 
was the duty of this official, in company with tlie paiel and pahvari, 
to collect from c.ach individual tenant the sum recorded against his 
name in the palwdri’s register. If the cultivator himself could not 
pay, the hania w'ith whom ho kept his accounts was callofl up and 
the money generally pradnccd. Wlion the vevenne could not he col- 
lected, Colonel Dixon made iqr his mind n.s to how much .should be 
remitted about the month of M.ay, and applied for sanction for the 
remi.'4sion of the amount proposed- ItAvas a matter of common tradi- 
tion in the district that when the revenue of any village was lound to 
come in Avith difficulty, the Deputy Collector was sent out and 
airangcd for a rc-distribution of the assessment. Such a mode of 
administration, though tlic host .suited to the district and ])orfoctly 
consonant with the wishes of the people, difibrs very considerably 
from the mavcdtvdr S 5 \siem, and could only succeed wlierc the Col - 
lector was intimately acquainted Avith the resource of each village. 

Haviug completed the settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon took up 
the assessment of Merwfira. He Avas embannssod with no instructions, 
as he wsvs rightly considered the best judge of what should be done. 
Bo went into Jlcrwrim in the cold Avc.athcr of 184-9-50 and iv]io)'Lod 
his settlement of the district on the 27th September 18.50. It was 
sanctioned for 20 yeans at a net donmnd of Ks. 1,81,751 and a gross 
demand of lls, 1,88,74-2. The incidence of the assessment w.*i.s 
Rs. 2-11-2 jrer acre on an area AAdiicb included 38 per cent, of iniga- 
tioii. 

For several yeans after the settlement there Avas a sncosssioii of 
fiiA'ourable .se.xsons, and remissions for Avhich Colonel Dixon hud to 
apply Averc hut small in amount. M.any tanks and avcILs were made 
by the people themselves, and the country was prosjjerous and con- 
tented. With Colonel Dixon’s death, hoAvcver, in 1 857, the era of 
material improvement maj' bo .‘said to close, and the e-ra of iniloxiblo 
realization of revenue commenced. The ])rinciplo of his settlement 
Avas forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground t hat the assess- 
ment Avns .‘in equal annual dcm.-md to be collected in full each year. 

An ancount of the furthoj’ jirogiuss of the settlement is given by 
Captain J. C. Brooke, the fimt Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer, in his 
report of the 24th July 1858, He found tliat thei’C had been no 
hdnclih or distribution of deficiencies caused by dofaullors over 
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the village community since the settlement. No account has been 
kept of the profits of common land, and any remissions received from 
the State were appropriated by the whole village, giving a very small 
modicum of relief to those really requiiing it. The paiw&ns were 
raiserabljf paid, and generally acted as money-lenders to the people. 
Captain Brooke revised the patwdns' establishment, and doubled up 
the smaller villages so as to enable a more fitting remuneration to be 
given to those Avho undertook the duties. He called attention to 
the manner in which land submerged in the beds of tanks had been 
assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settlement 
all lands liable to constant submersion, and to take revenue from them 
only when they should be culti^ted. He was of opinion that the 
settlement had pressed heavily, and showed that the price of wheat 
and barlej' had fallen 50 per cent, below what they were for the 
three years preceding the settlement. Many of his suggestions 
were valuable, but nothing was done. 

M.ajor Lloyd, Deputy Commissioner in 1860, was struck by signs 
of growing pro-sperit}', but it is significant that five villages had come 
under hkam management in Aimer and seven in Befwar. Major 
Lloyd an-anged for a systematic revision of the settlement records 
and a fro.sh distribution of the revenue. But the season of 18G0 was 
a had one, and remissions and suspensions wore ncce.ssaiy in most 
estates. The work of re-distribution of the revenue was held in 
abeyance and never recommenced. Thereafter until 1867 the 
revenue was collected in full. In 186G an important change was in- 
troduced into the system of collecting the revenue. The whole 
revenue was ordered to be collected from the headmen alone, and 
the system initiated by Colonel Dixon was abolished. 

In 18C8-G9 came the great famine, the most disastrous since the 
one of 1812. In 1869 the Deputy Commissioner reported that the 
state^ of apathy and demoralization of the people was such that 
nothing availed for the collection of revenue save active coercive 
measures. In Merwara it was found utterly impossible to collect 
the revenue during the famine years, and eventually the arrears 
were remitted. A summary settlement was made for Merwara 
from the year 1872-73, which was at a reduction of 32 per cent, ou 
the settlement demand. 

1871, as the existing settlements were nearing their term of 
Settlement P’ LaTouche was appointed to make a new settle- 

ment of the districts. Operations began noth a complete village 
survey of the three talmls of Ajmei*, Beawar and Todgarh, which 
was finally completed in 1 873. Various improvements were introduced 
into the settlement register's, one of the most notable being that 
the fields^ were numbered in the khasra so as to show the vari- 
ous holdings as recorded in the lehatun^. The system of assess- 
ment also had distinctive features, as compared with those of previous 
settlements. Up to that time the assessments had never been 
founded on or checked by rates, but had been exclusively based on 
the history of past collection. Bates for the various kinds, of land 
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had never been worked out from the total assessment on a tract, nor 
had the assessment on a village been decided by inductive ])rocess 
from the rales decided for lands. The assessment of each individual 
village had been a deductive gues.s oii the part of the assessing 
officer. . 

The principle now to be followed was hud down in the instructions 
from Govenimont. The Settlement Officer was lirst to divide the 
villages to be assessed into gi'oups, so as to avoid aijplying a uniform 
I’atc to those of which the characteristics were markedly different. In 
every group he was then to select some specimen villages, in which the 
records of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office and local enquiry would 
show him that the revenue had been paid with a fair amount of case. 
From the statistics of these specimen villages he was then to work out 
fair xwtes for the different kinds of soil. These soil rate.s were then 
to be applied to the remabing ullages, after carefully c.vaminbg 
the accounts of past collections and remissions in the villages to see if 
the amount indicated by the soil rates could fairly be paid. In decid- 
ing thus, he was not to consider years of oxcejjtional drought, extra- 
ordinary bad seasons being left to be dealt with by the applientfon of 
cxtraordinaiy remedies. In order partly to surmount the difficulty of 
an equal annual demand being assessed in a tract where the seasons 
are so irregular, water rovemio was a,sscssed separately from the land 
revenue on the iriigated aspect. The assessment on the dry area in- 
cluded the full assessment on well land, but in each village where the 
. tanks failed to fill, the water revenue xvas to be proportionately remit- 
ted each year. 

Tanks were divided into classes according to their irrigating capa- 
city, and a lump sum was li.xed as the as.scssmcnt of each lank. This 
was to bo made good from the fields actually irrigated in each year, 
unless its incidence on the irrigated area exceeded a certain iixe(l 
maximum or fell below a certain fixed minimum. When the incidence 
maximum per acre was exceeded, only the maximum was charged and 
the balance remitted; when the incidence per acre fell below the 
minimum, the inmimum rale was charged and the excess over the 
total lump sura wa.s credited to Govcrnmuiit. A certain amount of 
.stability was thus secured for the water revenue. Extended irrigation 
was also encouraged, as w'ithiii the minimum the more the water was 
economized and sjiread, the less per acre each cultivator had to j)ay. 
The total revenue thus fixed in Ajnjer-IMerwiira .'unounted to Ks. 55, *132. 
Lands were divided into iMabi — ^irrigated from tanks and vhi 
land in the dry beds of tank.s. The maximum, minimum and average 
rates for ialahi land per acre at this settlement were Ks. 5-5, 
Es. 1-9, and Ks. 3-8 respectively. For abi lands the figures w'oro 
Ks. 1-14, K.S. 1-4, and Ks. 1-9. 

Including the water rates the total net land revenue demand 
amounted to Ks. 2,G1,557, of whiclx Ajmer contributed Ks, 1,42,890 and 
Merwiira Ks. 1,18,061. Owing to a now arrangement for the collec- 
tion of cesses, this net amount cannot be compared witlx the previous 
demand of Colonel Dixon. Dy the new system six per cent, was 
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deducted from the Government demand, 6 per cent, bem^ allowed as the 
pay of lainhcbrd'drs and 1 per cent, as the pay of snUddrs or cii'do 
headmen the remainder constituting the net Government demand. To 
this was added 10 per cent, 3| per cent, belonging to the Distneb 
Funds, and 6| per cent.. belonging to the Patwarl Funds. The gross 
demand exclusive of this 10 per cent, addition may be compared with 
with Colonel Dixon’s figures. Doing so, wo find that in Ajmer the . 
assessment was a reduction of 14 per cent, on Colonel Dixons settle- 
ment, and in Werwara of 25 per cent. For Ajmer-Morwara the total 
demand of Colonel Dixon was Ks. 3,56,231, as compared to Ks. 
2,86,548 under Mr. LaTouche’s settlement. The total assessable area 
was 311,314 acres and the average holding 5‘32 acres. 

The principle of joint responsibility was nob formally abolished, but 
one of the main objects of the settlement was to reduce its evils to 
a minimum. All well-knoivn and recognized divisions of a village 
w'ero allowed to choose a headman, and each cultivator was permitted 
the option of deciding through which headman he would pay his 
revenue. The total amount payable through each jKctel was added 
up, and a list of each headman's constituents given to the headman 
and filed with the settlement record. In this way the headmen 
become the strictly representative body that they ought to be. 

'I’ho settlement was sanctioned for ten years and expired in 1884. 
The period, though marked by severe droughts in 1877 and 1878, 
was on the whole a scries of avemge years, and under the moderate 
assessment of the settlement, the district made substantial progress. 
In 1877 the rainfall did not come up to 12 inches, and yet the 
revenue was paid without any difficulty. All but Rs. 5,857 were 
collected ndthin the year, and Us. 1,117 only remitted. Between 1880 
and 1884 only Es. 655 had to be remitted in Ajmer and Rs. 591 in 
Merwarn. Combined with the progress and in-ohpcrity of the district, 
these figures give ample proof of the general success of the settlement. 
Mr. White- Government were of this opinion is evident from the instruc- 

way’s settle- tions issued to Mr. Whiteway upon his undertaking the work_ of 
mont. re-settling the districts in 1883. In view of the precarious condition 
of the climate they considered that it would be unwise and dangerous 
to venture upon any material enhancements of a permanent character. 
In the circumstances a revision of assessment might not have been 
nocesbary at all, had not Government been anxious to take the oppor- 
tunity of placing the assessment of the province upon such a footing 
that an}'^ future revisions that might be required might be effected - 
on the basis of existing recoixls, upon la^o^vn principles, and without 
au 3 ' addition to the existing establishments of the districts. To 
secure these objects thoroughly, correct maps and records were to 
be prepared, and a pi'opei' system of maintaining up to date such 
records established. It was further desired to inli’oduce into the 
revenue system the principles of suspensions and remissions as approved 
by Government. ■ ' 

An account of the methods bj' which the maps were comifioted 
and the records framed will be found xmder the chapter on surveys. 
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Whetliev pernmneiit cori-cchiess can be clniincd for tlieso maps may 
bo doubted. No survo}’’ of unculturablo ground and topographical 
features was nttoniptcd, aud hillside.^ which were classed as uncultur- 
ablc may in course of time become cultivated by n .sj'stcm of terraces. 

The chief innovation in tlio new settlement was the division 
of the districts into fluotuat.ing aud non-fluctuating aims. It was 
an extension of the principle alrcad}' introduced by the jn’evious 
settlement in the case of the water rate on tank ix'rigated areas, and 
its object was the same, to sunnouut the difficulty of assessing an 
equal annual demand upon tracts liable to the constant vicissitudes 
of indifferent sciisons. The arrangement, as sanctioned, rcfci*s the 
revenue (oadry rate which can aba future time, should the rise in 
prico.s warrant the change, be raised ; while, whenever a revision of 
the re\ onne is decided on, such revision M'ill merely consist in raising 
the .standard cultivated area, and consequently the .standard rovonuo. 
On the ha.sis of the a.sscssinent rate.sof the other classes olsoil, which 
are multiples of the nRsessmont dry rate, the areas irrigated froin 
wells or tanks can he expressed in terms of the dry rate. That is 
to say, if the well rate be ton times the drj’ rale, thou a woll-irrigatcd 
aero is worth ten dry acrc.s. The total cultivated area of a village, 
refciTcd by these inoan.s to the diy into, i.s cnlleil the dry' unit area. 
The dry rate to which the revenue is rofeiTcd is not fixed, bat varies 
within certiiin liiniUs, and the rate of the year is delormim d by the 
standard revenue divided by the dry unit area. When the mto e-xcccds 
the maximum, only tJio inaxiimun is taken and the balance of the 
revenue is remitted, while when thcratofalls below the minimum the 
mininum is taken and the balance credited to Government. The 
advantage.s of tho system are that Government and the zamhdar 
share equally in tho prosperity of good years and Io.sscs of calamitous 
ones. ’'J’hc llnctuating .sy.‘;t<‘in was applied only to tho villages con- 
sidered most liable to scarcity. In a tract like Ajmor-SIorwrira such 
a distinction was difficult to make. According to the final result of 
the vsettlcment there are no ffuctuating villages in Menvanl. 
In tho Ajmer out of 1 ^2 villages, Gl wore sussossed as lluctuat- 
ing. Of thc.se 2G were situated in the GangwSna circle and 2.'} in 
the Rfimsar circle. "J’ho sy.stom required constant supervision on tho 
part of superior offifxii's, and to it was largely duo tho appointment 
of a Revenue Extra Assi.stant Commissioner sometime later. 

In tho non-llnctuating villages all incrensc of cultivation was 
asse.s.sed at the dry rate.s of the previous settlement, and no increase 
of irrigated area under wells was to be assc.sHed at well lutos. All 
increiise of irrigation from Government tanks, or cultivation in tho 
bed of such tank.s, was n.s,sc.ssed at tank ami iibi rates rospeotivoly. 
Bub tho rates paid for irrigation from .such tanks and tluise paid 
for hod cultiv.stion were revised and rniseil whore ncc(!s.-<ary. The 
Settlement Officer also went into the question of tiuik imjirovcment, 
and .suggested rules for their bettor management. 

The final result of tho settlement showed a total assessment of 
Rs. 2,98,927, ns compared with Rs. 2,78,281 of Mr. LaTouche’s settle- 
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ment. The percentage of increase was 8*9 in Ajmer, 4'8 in Beawar, 
and 6’9 in Todgarh, without considering the fact that areas in the bed 
of tanks amounting to 7,176 acres were excluded from the fixed 
assessed area, and made variable to pay a certain rate on the yearly 
cultivation. , Out of the total assessmeut, Rs. 61,147 represented the 
shai’e from the variable villages in Ajmer. 

The cultivated area showed a satisfactory advance upon the 
figures of the previous settlement. Land under well irrigation hud 
increased by 6,304 acres, or 18*9 per cent. In diy cultivation the 
increase was 12,270 acres, or 11'9 per cent. The total increase of 
cultivation over the area assessed at Mr. LaTouche’s assessment was 
10-7 per cent. The number of proprietors had increased by 12 per 
cent, and that of cultivators decreased by 42 per cent. Taking only 
the cultivated and fallow land and omitting waste, t.he average 
holding was, in Ajmer 7‘9 acres, in Bcawar 3*1 acres, and in Todgarh 
1'6 acres. 

Throughout the district the maximum asse.ssment per apre on 
land irrigated from wells (eltdhi) is Rs. 8-2 and the minimum 
Re. 1-8. In tanks land {tamhi) the maximum is Rs. 6 per acre 
and the minimum Re. 1. In tank bed land {ahi) .the minimum is 
As. 8, but the maximum rises to Rs. 6-12 per acre. In dry crop land 
(harani) the assessment varies from a maximum of Bs. 1-4 to a mini- 
mum of 3 annas 9 pies per acre. As a rul,e the rates are highest 
in the Ajmer and Todgarh tafmU. 

The settlement was sanctioned for 20 years, and is still in fowo, 
although with certain modifications in the case of the variably- 
assessed villages. In the opinion of the local authorities, this system 
has proved a failure in practice, in spite of its excellence in theory. 
It has been unpopular with the people, and Government has at various 
times consented to allow a fixed assessment to be substituted for the 
variable system in certain villages. The number of those variably 
assessed is now only 37. 

According to the Government order at the time of the 1874 
settlement, extraordinary bad seasons were not to be considered 
in deciding the ordinary assessment ; they were to be left to be dealt 
with by the application of extraordinary remedies, and it ^s only 
been by means of generous suspensions and remissions that this 
settlement has come successfully through the recent famines. Li 
1895 special rules were introduced for the suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue. They had previously been granted, but under no 
well-defined system. By the new rules such a S 5 ^stem was initiated, 
and proposals to suspend or remit now follow promptly upon the 
occurrence of any local calamity, scarcity, or famine. 

BetAveen 1884 and 1890 only Rs. 786 Avere remitted in Ajmer 
and Rs. 3,718 in Merwara. But the next .decade tells a different 
story. During the 10 year.s in Ajmer Rs. 40,041 were remitted 
and the collection of Rs. 2,09,694 temporarily suspended. Of the 
latter amount Rs 46,045, Bs. 67,378 and Rs. 75,838 Avere suspended 
in the famine years of 1891-92, 1892-93 and 1899-1900 respectively. 
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In Morwara during the same period Ks. 0,700 were i*omittcc1, and 
the large amount of Rn. 4,20,701 was suspended. In 1891-92 
Rs. as, 526, in ] 892-9?! Bs. 88,492, in 1893-94 Rs. 01.881, in 1894-95 
Rs. 36.993, in 1898-99 R.s. 37,389 and in 1809-1900 Rs. 1,37,319 
remained uncollented at the end of each year respcetivel}*. At the 
end of 1902-03 the, outstanding balance.? of revenue .stood at 
R.S. 1,34,389 in Menvuraand Rs. 89,219 in Ajmer, although remissions 
to the e.xtcnt of Rs. 2, .55,000 were gi anted over the two distiictb on 
1st April 1902. 

The figure.? quoted abi)ve boar l•loquent testimony to the diffi- 
culty of ;issc.ssing an nnnnnl demand from a tract like Ajmer-Menvara 
to be recovered in good and bad 3 'e.ara alike. A general recognition 
of the principle ot suspensions and remissions in famine ^’'cai's, com- 
bined with a settlement based on the resnlts of average harvests, is 
now agreed to bo the be.st form of revenue achninistration for the 
districts. 
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Opium. 


Sait. 

Excise* 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The Opium revenue is obtained from the duty on opium exported, 
Ajmcr-Mcrwiira is an opium-growing tract on a small scale, the 
cultivation being almost entirely restricted to the hill}' tracts of Mer- 
wtira. Ajmer is nominally a supjjly centre for the Bom bay Presidency, 
via Indore, but no opium has been exported in that direction for some 
years. Large quantities are still exported to tim Paiijab. The 
import and export of opium to and from Ajmer-Mewfira is regulated 
under passes, import by mil being permitted only to prescribed 
railway stations, and export by rail being allowed from the Ajmer 
railway station only. The le\y of an import duty and of a corres- 
ponding excise duty upon locally produced opium has recently been 
sanctioned with effect from the 1st April 1UU4 and Ist April 1905 
respectively. 

During the 10 yeans ending in 1S90, the average number of acres 
under opium cultivation in the khdlsa area was 2,G83. During the 
next decade the average fell to 1,.‘551 acres. In 1 902-03 only 852 acres 
wore so cultivated, the decrease being parth’ due to more stringent 
measures for jirevcntion of ojiium snuiggling. During the same pei’iod 
the average numbers of chests cxiiorted were IS I and 4G3 re^ieciivoly, 
while 46G were exported in 3 902-03. The average Imperial opium 
receipts, vis., the duty on opium exported <luring the decade ending 
in 1890 came to 1'15 lakhs. In the next ten ycai's they were 1'03 
lakhs, and 1'31 lakhs in 1902-03. In 1903-04 the duty on opium 
exported amounted to Rs. 1,01,220. 

The salt consumed in the province conics from the Government 
works at SSmbhar and Paohbhfiflra in Rajpulnna, and jiays rovenue 
there. 

By rules introduced in 1901 the cultivation of poppy is permitted 
only under a license to be obtained from the Collector. TJie licensee may 
possess crude opium and poppy-heads produced from his land, and 
dispose of them wholesale to a farmer or licensed vendor or to a pereon 
authorized by order in writing of the Collector, The possession of 
opium, other than preparations used for smoking, in quantities exceed- 
ing 0 tolas, and of preparations used for smoking in quantities exceed- 
ing one tola, is proliibited throughout the area except to licensed 
vendors The right of x-etail vend is farmed in the four urban areas of 
Ajmer, Beawar, JLekri and NasTrabad, and in the rural areas. In 
1900-01 there were ten shops in the urban areas, and the vend fees 
amounted to Rs. 6,9S3. In 1903-04 there were 47 shops throughout 
all Ajmer- Merwara, and the iHiceipts from farm .and vend foes amounted 
to Rs, 16,079, The quantity of opium issued from the shops was 115 
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xnaunds 27 seers 2 chittaks, the incidence of taxation being Rs. 3'75 
per seer. As already stated, an excise duty on locally-produced opium 
wll come into force on 1st April 1905. 

The arrangements for the control of the spirits resembles the 
district monopoly system of Bombay. The privilege of manufactur- 
ing liquor is leased for a number of years to a contractor, who must 
have the liquor distilled at the central distillery near Ajmer city. 
He issues the liquor from the distillery on payment of still-head duty, 
and removes it to a main depOt, whence it is supplied to the various 
dep6ts and shoj)S in the districts. The distillery premises and fittings 
are the property of the contractor for the time being, but a new con- 
tractor is bound to purchase them at a valuation, to be fixed by the 
local authorities. The distillation is carried on under the supervision 
of a Government excise inspector. The materials used for distilla- 
tion are mahua, molasses and toddy. The liquor is either J5°, 25'’, 
or 50° under proof, the duty on which is Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-4 
per gallon respectively. 

There is a minimum guarantee fixed. If the receipts from still- 
head duty fall below it in any one year, the Abkari contractor has to 
make up the deficiency. 

The average annual receipts from the still-head duty during the ten 
years ending in 1890 were Rs. 93,190 and in the next decade Rs. 93,950, 
In 1902-03 the receipts were Rs. 76,681. 

The number and locality of shops for the retail sale of country 
liquor are fixed by the Collector, with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner. There are now 145 in the province. The shop-keepers are 
appointed by the contractor, with the approval of the Collector, and 
the maximum prices of liquor are fixed by the latter. 

The spiiit distilled from mahua is by far the most popular; there is 
little demand for toddy. A preparation of mahua liquor mixed with 
sugar, aniseed, cardamom and orange, of the strength of 15° and 25° 
under-proof is sold in sealed bottles under the name of masala. 

The 15 tazlmi isiimrdrddrs in the Ajmer district are allowed by 
Government to maintain private stills for distillation of liquor firom 
mahua or molasses, but solely for their own consumption. These stills 
are open to inspection by the superior officers of the Excise Pre- 
ventive staff, and the liquor distilled is subject to limits fixed by the 
Collector. 

In addition to the receipts from liquor, excise revenue is also 
derived fr-oni the vend of the right to sell by retail the intoxicating 
drugs — gavja, cha/ras, bhang and majlvUn. The cultivation of the 
hemp plant in Ajmer- Uerwai-a has been prohibited absolutely by 
rules introduced in 1899. Majhan, however, is manufactured locally. 
A duty of Rs. 4 per seer on gdnja, Rs, 6 per seer on charas, and 
Rs. 5 per maund on bhang is levied upon their import into the district. 
The import must come by rail through the Ajmer Railway Station, 
must be consigned direct to the Collector of Exise Revenue, and must 
be removed to a bonded warehouse in Ajmer, Avhere it remains until 
the duty is paid and it is issued for consumption. 
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The nverage receipts from drugs during the ten years ending in 
1S90 wore lis. 4,904. In the next decade the average rose to Es. 6,976. 
In 1903-04 the total receipts fnnn duty and vend fees of drugs amount- 
ed to Ils. 11,022. There were 17 retail shoi)s in the districts, and 
the incidence of hemp drags revenue per head of the population came 
to 4^ pics. 

A preventive establishment is maintained at a monthly cost of 
Rs. 910, of which half is paid by Government and half by contribu- 
tions from the liquor, opium anti drugs’ contractons. The staff tours 
in the districts on insjwctioii duty during 3 weeks in every month. 

Arrangements have been made with neighbouring Native States by 
whicli the hotter refrain from placing their litpior shops within three 
miles fi-om tin, Ajmcr-Mervvam bolder. 

The eousumptidii of liquor ha.s decrea.sed consitlertibl}' during the 
last 13year.s. The H<|Uor revenue which was Es. 1,36,907 in ISO 1-02 
had fallen (o Rs. 76,681 in 1002-03. For this various cnu.scs may bo 
assigned, 'fhe depletion of people’s resources by famine has made 
them re.'-'ort to the cheaper intoxicants, such as drugs, and the surplus 
available for luxuries has been considerably restricted. Certain classes 
are debarred frotn drinking by religious and moral ]>rinciples, and 
among others a tendency is said to he growing to confine the con- 
sumption of liquor to the occasions of festivals. The excise measures 
of the (iovernmont have the same effect, and the facility and ease 
with which liquor could formerly bo obtained no longer e.xist. 

English education and the general si»‘ead of modern ideas is loading, 
esjjecially in the towns, to an increased demand for itn 2 )i>rted and 
Euroituan sjiirits iti ])reiercnce to country liquors, so far as the richer 
elasses are concerned. The duty j)aid on imported .spirits I’ose from 
Rs. 2,168 in 1886-87 to Rs. 10,974 in 1896-97, but fell to Rs. 9,426 in 
1902-03. In thi.s year 2,355 gdlons wore imported as against ff67 
in 1886-87. 

Stamps. The .system of stamp revenue is under similar rules to those 

prevailing in tlic I'est of British India. Liccnse.s are granted to 
vendors, who .are allow'od discount upon tlic sale of .stamps, according 
to a fixed schedule. The A.ssislaut Coraissiouers of Ajmer and 
Merwilra are Collectors for the j)uiq)oses of the lailes. 

Ret\yeen 1880 and 1890 the average I’oceipis were Rs, 1,13,543 for 
non-judicial stamps, j\nd Es. 86,171 ■were derived from judicial stamps. 
In the next decade the average receipts from the latter had risen to 
Rs. 89,798, while the former had fallen to Rs. 1,10,123. In 1902-03 
I'occipts from judicial and non-judicial sttvmps were Rs. 86,209 and 
Rs. 45,129 respectively. The increase and decrease in the revenue from 
judicial stamjjs is due to causes affecting the ijopularit}' of litigation. In 
times of liiininu, civil suits diminish, a.s little can be recovered from a 
debtor upon relief works. On the other hand liabilities ai-e contracted 
which wdien prosperous seasons return, result in increased' litigation. 
Overall avemge often years, thorofore, the figures arc not much affect- 
ed. Among causes affecting revenue from non-judicial stamps may be 
mentioned the growing pojiularity- of the money order system and th^ 
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use of cun’cncy notes, leading to a decreased demand for foreign bills 
and liundi stamps, and the growing appreciation of the advantages 
of legal security for debts resulting m an increased sale of impressed 
sheets. 

The Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer and Merwara are the Income-tax. 
Collectors of Income-tax in their respective charges. An appeal to 
the Commissioner lies fi’om their decisions. 

The net revenue from income-tax from 1886-87 to 1889-90 
amounted to Rs. 3,87,686, and in the next decade to Rs. 736,390. In 
the former period the incidence per head of the population averaged 3 
annas 3J pies per annum, while the number of assessees per thousand 
averaged 6*5. In the latter period the average annual incidence per 
head of population came to 2 annas 2^ pies, and the average number 
of assessees per thousand to 4-2. In 1902-03 the income-tax yielded 
Rs. 63,245, shoAving an incidence of 2 annas 1 pie per head of popula- 
tion. The number of assessees amounted to four per thousand. 
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Local axd Municipal. 

There is one District Board for both Ajmer and Merwava. wliich 
came into existence on the 1st December 1888. Tlio District Magis- 
trate of Ajmer is chairman, .and there are 40 members. Of tliese 
9 are nomitiated by the Local Government, G are elected from 
Ajmer iind 10 from Merwura. The remaining 15 are compo.sod of 
the tushni istimnirddrs of Ajmer, who ai’c “ ex-officio” members. 
TJie electorate body is restricted b\’^ various qualifications of pronerty 
and position. 

The principal functions of the Board are the upkeep of Local 
Fund roads, roadside trees and dak bungalow.s, atid the general 
management of fail's and tolls thronghont the district. It also assists 
to maintain out of its funds the district dispensaries and the village 
schoob, and decides questions connected with them. In times of 
scarcity it has frequently started road works in oiilor to relievo loc.al 
disti’css. In 1896-90 tlic Sendra, Kotm, Blum-Titrl, and Befiwar- 
Nayanagar roads were undertaken chiefly wdth this object, and in 
189G-97 the Chachiriwiis-Ax'arka road was improved for the same 
reason. But in times of real famine, these obligations are more 
restiicted ; regular relief works are started by Government, and it 
frequently happens that even Local Fund roads arc repaii'cd by 
famine labour paid from Imperial Fund.s. The Board holds a position 
of responsibility with reference to the well-being of the district, and 
upon occasion it has made free distiibutious of quinine throughout 
the villages during the prevalence of fevere. 

During the ten j'oars ending 1900 the average receipts amounted 
to Es, 35,121 and the average expenditure to Rs. 3G,.541. The 
largest source of receipts was Promcial mtes, which averaged 
Es. 20,081. In the expenditure the heaviest items were education 
(Es. 8,284), medical (Rs. 6,277), and public works (Rs. 13,GG7). This 
last item was exceptionally heavy owing to the number of works 
undertaken to relieve local scarcity. In 1902-03 the receipts rose 
to Rs, 76,622 and the expenditure to Rs. 41,188. Only Rs. 4,014 
Were spent on public works in 1900-01, a-s Government had under- 
taken relief o2Jerations on a large scale, and, .as explained above, the 
Usual repail's to many District Fund loads were can'ied out from 
Imponal F unds by famine labourer's. Medical expenses were, how- 
ever, heavy, amounting to Es. 8,814 and wore necessitated by the 
epidemic of fever which swept the country during the cold weather. 
In 1902-03 the charges under public works and medical were 
Rs. 16,543 and Rs. 7,038 respectively. 
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There arc three municipalities in the district, at Ajmer, Boawar and 
Kekri. Beawar was first established in 1867, Ajmer followed in 1866 
and Kekri in 1879. Until 1889 they wore under the provisions of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act, but in that 
year it was repealed and replaced by Rcgulatiou V of 1886, which 
. continues, in force at present. Local rules applying to each munici- 
pality have been framed under the \’ariou8 sections of the Regula- 
tion. 

Until 1884 the Ajmer municipal committee, consisting both 
of Europeans and natives, was entirely nominated by the district 
authorities. Its chairman was the District Magistrate. After 1884 the 
elective system was introduced, and in the year 1888 the municipa- 
lity came tinder the provisions of Regulation V of 1886, Under the 
rules the Committee consists of 18 elected members, including a clmir- 
man and a number of members nominated by the Local Government 
who cannot exceed one-fourth of the total number of the Committee. 
They usually amount to five. For elective and executive purposes 
, the municipality is divided into four tvnrds, vh., the Citj", Kaisarganj, 
Suburban and Railway wards. These waitls are entitled to return 
nine, two, three and throe members reispcctivcly, The clcctorato 
body is restricted by residence, educational and property qualifications. 
There are no ex-officio members among them. As a rule tho committee 
contains some 6 or 7 Europeans, including tho nominated members. 

The chief soui’co of the municipal revenues is the octroi, tho 
incidence of which, por head of the pojmlation of 73,839 persons, 
amounts to Rs. 1-12 per annum nearly. Its average for the ton years 
ending 1900 was Rs. 1,16,617. The average total income for the same 
period was Rs. 1,94,286. The year 1902-03 showed a decrease from this 
average, only Rs. 1.83,551 being I'cccivcd. Tho expondituro during 
the decade .avemged Rs. 1,84,286, out of wliich eouscrvaijcy claimccl 
Rs,. 32,203, uud administration and collection of taxes Rs. 38,752. The 
expenditure on public works averaged Rs. 11,621. In 1902-03 
municipal cxj[jenuituro amounted to Rs. 1,56,913. 

The efficiency of the woi'king of the municipality is showm by tho 
various iinprovomonts that have taken place since 1885, In 1886 a 
conservancy tramway was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 1,00,000, 
by wliich tlic sweepings and nighlsoil arc taken 3 miles away from tho 
city to the trenches. An AssisUint Health Officer has been nppointod, 
tho conservancy .staff has been strengthened, and the number of public 
sanitary conveniences increased. Tho health of tlic town has further 
been ensured b}' the completion iqion sanitary lines of the suburb of 
Kaisarganj, wliich has relieved tho congestion in tlio city. Tho Raj- 
Iiiilana-MShva Railway has built good houses for its employees near 
tho workshops and in tho suburb known as Jones Qanj. New roads 
have been constructed giving cn.sy access 1 k) the Railway Station from 
all parts of the city. In 1900 the Trevor H'own Hall was built, and 
provides a large hall for public purposes as well ns a municipal office. 
Tho mtinicipal committee subscribed Us, 19,000 towards the cost of 
its conslruobion. 
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The water supply of the town has received attention. The Foy 
Sugar scheme was completed in 1892. In 1886 the dhobis’ ghatSy 
bathing gliats, and a cattle trough in the Bisla tank were constructed 
at a cost of Es. 40,000, and ensure a supply of clean water for washing 
clothes, bathing and watering cattle. The drinking supply has been 
further extended by sinking a large well in the Duulat Bagh. 
The Ana Sagar catchment area was increased in 1885-86 by the mak- 
ing of the east feeder. 

Other departments have also improved. Vaccination has been 
made compulsory, and a special staff is employed for the registration of 
vital statistics. A bonded warehouse has been constructed for stor- 
ing dutiable articles w'hich are intended re-export. Five new police 
outposts have been established and the force has been strengthened. 
Cattle pound and slaughter-house arrangements have been improved. 
Trees have been planted along the roads and in the public gardens. 
Owing to municipal supernsion the class of hackney carriages avail- 
able has risen considerably. Larger grants are now made for educa- 
tional purposes. The municipal accounts arc audited by the Examiner, 
Public Works Accounts, Riypotfina and Central India. 

The population within Beatvar municipal limits in' 1901 was 
21,928 persona The toum was first given a system of municipal 
government in 1867. Before 1881 the municipal committee con- 
sisted of 15 members, of whom 12 were elected and 3 were ex-officio 
membeiu After 1888 the committee was increased to 20 members, 
at which strength it now stands. Out of these 4 arc '* ex-officio ” 
members, one is nominated by Govemment and the rest are elected. 
The Assistant Commissioner, Menvura, is tho chairman. Of the 
elected members there must be 9 Hindus, 4 Muhammadans and 
2 Christians. Includuig the chamnan there are generally two or three 
European members. The electorate is restricted by n tenancy or pro- 
perty qualification. Prior to 1888 elections were held triennially; 
thereafter till 1897 a thii'd of the elected members went out of office 
annually; since 1897 elections are hold triennially, when all elected and 
nominated members go out of office. 

During the ten years ending in 1900 the total annual income 
averaged lls, 49,525, of which octroi accounted for Rs. 39,184. The 
annuaiexpenditureaveragedEs.49,712, of which the largest item wtis 
Ks. 18,603 for charges on account of administration and the collection 
of taxes. In 1902-03 the receipts and expenditure were Rs. 57,016 
and Rs. 60,196 respectively. Of the latter figures the chief items, 
besides administration and collection charges (Ks. 29,263), were public 
safety (Rs. 6,072), education (Ea. 5,387,) and conser^’ancy (Rs. 7,360). 
In this year the incidence of octroi taxation per head of the popula- 
tion was Rs. 2-7. 

Since the changes of 1884-85 came into operation, considerable 
improvements have been effected in the worldng of the municipal 
system in BeSwar. They .are to bo found in all tho depai'traents. 
Vaccination has recently been made compulsoiy instead of optional, 
and the contributions paid to the medical institutions have increased 
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steadily. The police force has risen from a strength of 36 to one of 
48. Improved rules for the registration of vital statistics were 
introduced in 1894 Taxes are still collected by direct agency, but 
changes in detail have taken place leading to increased powers of 
check and efficiency, speciall}' in the octroi department. The limit 
of refunds of octroi. was raised fi'om 4 annas in 1891 to Rupee 1 in 
] 896, and recently has been further raised to Rs, 2. Conservancy 
aiTangeraents have been improved, iron carts have been substituted 
for those of wood, and the nightsoil sweepings arc sold as manure. 
Wells have been deepened to secure a more permanent water supply, 
and the town has rccentl}' come through a period of prolonged diuught 
without serious inconvenience or any epidemic arising. In 1900 it 
was decided to entertain the services of a paid European secretary, 
with qualifications as engineer and overseer, in order to secure effi- 
cient control over the vanous departments. 

Tho population of Kokri municipalify according to the 1901 census 
was 7,053. Tho only municipal taxation is tho octroi. The average 
income from the tax during tho ton yeare ending in 1900 has been 
Rs. 9,382, which gives an incidence of Rs. 1-4*8 per annum per head 
of tho inhabitants. The average income from all sources during tho 
ten ycai-s has been Rs. 11,112, and the average expenditure Rs. 10,690. 
Of the latter amount administration expenses and refunds account 
for Rs, 4,069, while, cxpenditui’o on public works averaged Rs. 1,578. 
In 1902-03 the total income Avas Rs, 14,874 and expenditure Rs. 13,982, 
The incidence of octroi taxation per head of population Avas Rs. 1-13-5. 

The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of Kekii is the 
chairman of the municipal committee, AA’hich consists of 8 merabera 
besides himself. The members are not elected, but are nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner on the recommendation of the chairman, 
through the imsistant Commissioner, Ajmer. They retire by rotation 
every three years, but the outgoing members are eligible for re- 
appointment. The sanitary condition of the town and the Avator 
supply are fair, and no epidemic disease ha.s so far occurred Avithin its 
limits. The toAvn owes its importance and the establishment of a 
municipality to the fact that at one time it bade fair to become a 
chief entrep&t for tho cotton trade of McAvar, In this respect it is 
noAV eclipsed by Befiwar. 


Kokri. 
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Ajmer-Monvtira is, for purposes of Public Works, a Provincial 
division under an Executive Engineer, assisted by three sub-divisional 
oflScers. The sub-divisions are Ajmer, Nasirabad and Menvura. The 
tAvo first are in charge of two upper subordinates, and the last is under 
the charge of a lower suboi-dinate, Avho has his head-quarters at 
Beawar. • Five sub-overseers are attached to the division to assist 
the throe sub-dmsional officers. Tlie Public Works Department 
looks after all the civil Government buildings, the roads and irrigation 
tanks in the Dmsion and military buildings, except at Nasli-abad. 
Distinct Fund and municipal suburban roads ai-e also in its charge, 
the Executive Engineer being the professional adviser of the president 
of tho District Board, and of the chainnen of the Ajmer, BeSwar and 
Kekii municipalities respectively. 

Betiveen the date of the British occupation of the distinct and . 
1869 the attention of the Public Works was mainly confined to the 
roads. During these yeara the Nasiixbad-Deoli road, the Grand 
Trunk road from the Jaipur boi-der to Manvar, the Ajmer-NasIrSbad 
and the Ajraer-Pushkar road were constructed. Before 1869 all the 
tanks built in Ajmer and Merwara ivere constructed by the Civil 
Department, and chiefly through the energy of Colonel Dixon. In , 
this year an Irrigation division was added to tho Public Works De- 
partment, and all tank Avorks since constructed have been carried out 
by it. Among the more notable may be mentioned the Nadi Nala 
tank in 1872, Balad in 1873, Jalifl in 1875, Bir in 1876, Danta in 1877, 
Maki'ora in 1879, Ladpura in 1881, and Kair tank in 1892-93. 
Diuang the famine years 1898-00 the department carried- out the 
doubling of the railivay embankment line between Tilaumia and 
MadSiipm’a and between Ajmer and Kharwa. It also constructed the 
eartliAA'orks of tho projected lines between Nasirabad and Kekri, 
Kokri and SaAvar and part of the embankment for the Baran-Marwar 
line. 

The department is also responsible for the construction of the 
fine public buildings erected in Ajmer during recent years. The 
Ajmer Government College was built in 1869-70, and the Ajmer 
District Courts between 1873 and 1876. The Mayo College was 
constructed in 1878-1885, tho Ajmer Court of Wards Office in 1890- 
91, the Victoria Jubilee Clock ToAA''er in 1891-92, the Ajmer General 
Hospital in 1894-95, and TrcA'or ToAvn Hall in 1899-1900. 

The only large municipal water scheme completed by the depart- 
ment is that Avhich supplies Ajmer Avith Avater from the Foy Ssgar 
reservoir, situated 3 miles to the south-Avest of the toAvn. The 
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reservoir was constructed from municipal funds in 1892 by tbroiving 
a dam across tho Bfindi river. The tank when full is 30 feet deep, 
and has a cubic capacity of 150 million cubic feet, suflSciont to supply 
all the requirements of Ajmer city, civil station and railway for 
about two yeai’S. Tho water flows by gravitation through n 12-inch 
iron pipe, and commands tho general level of tho town. If, however, 
the depth of the water in the reservoir falls below 6 feet, the height 
of the outlet bed, it has to be raised into the pipe by pumping opera- 
tions. It is sufficiently pure for most purposes, and undergoes scarcely 
any filtration. During the past decade the severe droughts have 
seriously affected* the Foy Sagar, and it has twice been found necessary 
to bring water from the Budna Pushkor lake, 5 miles to the north- 
west. of Ajmer. The water there is of a very pure quality, and is 
never known to fail, but as a high barrier exists between it and 
Ajmer, it can only bo obtained by costly pumping. For this reason 
the line of iron piping between this lake and tho toivn is only used 
in wise of any temporary failure of the Foy Sugar supply. 

In the cose of famine tire provision of a programme of works, and 
supervision of them ivhen started, are duties of the Public Works 
Department, 
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There are three military stations in the district — NasTriibad, Dcoli 
and Ajmer, the two latter being garrisoned by local corps. 

The cantonment of Nasirabad is situated on a bleak, bare plain, 
which slopes eastward from the farthest range of the Aravalli Hills 
in this direction. The drainage is good, but there is a great lack of 
sweet water. All the wells in the cantonment are brackish and 
many are quite bitter. Water for the troops is carried a distance of 
about three miles. There is also a pipe, by which water is brought 
from the wells at Dunta some four miles away. 

The lines of Nasirabad were laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who early in the year had marched into Bajputana with a force 
of eight regiments' of infantiy, one of cavalry .and a proportionate 
amount of artilleiy, with a view of effecting the dispossession of Amir 
Khan’s forces, and confirming the newly-formed and renewed treaties 
of alliance and protection with the States of Riijputfina. Two accounts 
are given of the origin of the name. According to one it was after a 
fakii’, Nasir Shah, whom the General found living in the place. 
According to the other the name is derived from the title of N^asTr- 
ud-d.'iula, which Shah Alam conferred on Sir David Ochterlony for his 
defence of Delhi against Holk.or in 1804. The cantonment is laid 
out in a continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the lines of the 
troops being to the "windward of the officers’ b\mgalowB,to the leeward 
of which is a large in-egularly-built open town with about 20,000 
inhabitants. The gcanison consists of a battery of Royal Field Ai"til- 
leiy, 6 companies of British infantry, a regiment of Bombay infantiy 
and a squadron of Bombay cavalry from the regiment at Nimach. 
It is directly under a Colonel on the Staff, but fonns part of the 
Mhow division of the Western Army Corps, 

As a military station Nasirabad is important in being most 
centrally situated for operations in Rajputana. It is the nearest 
considerable military station to Jaipur and Jodhpur, and well placed 
for the rapid despatch of troops in the direction of Udaipur, Bikaner 
or Indore. 

The cantonment is administered by a cantonment committee, 
under the Cantonment Code of 1899, and the Cantonment Magis- 
trate exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction within its limits. 
‘Nasirabad possesses a chaplain of the Church of England appointed 
by the the Bishop of Bombay, and a Roman Catholic chaplam. The 
former is supposed to minister to the spiritual wants of the~European 
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inhabitants^ of Taragarh, Boawar and Deoli also. The Cantonment 
hlagisti’ate'lB'rinrBegistiW of Births and Deaths tinder the Commis- 
sioner, Ajraer-Merwfira, as llegistrar-General. The Administrator- 
General of Bengal takes charge of the estates of persons dying 
intestate. 

The cantonment of Deoli is about 70 miles from Ajmer, in the 
midst of native territory, but the cantonment itself is considered part 
of the Ajmer district. It is gamsoned by a local crops called the 
42nd Deoli Regiment, formerly called the Deoli Irregular Force. After 
the Mutiny a regiment of Bengal cavalry tvns also stationed at Deoli, 
but it tvas removed at the time of the last Afghan war. 

The 42nd Deoli Regiment consists of a w^uadron of cavalry and 
and a battsUion of infantry, with a total of 7 British oflicers and 
812 native rank and file. Tlie infantry is recruited from the 
Minas, a predate ly tribe who have been enlisted with a view to weaning 
them from unlawful pursuits ; the sawars arc principally Sikhs. Tito 
commandant of the Ibrcc is also Cantonment Magistrate, and disposes 
of the few magisterial cases which arise from time to time. 

The 44th Merwara Infantry, formerly known as the Merwfua Batta- 
lion, whose lie.ad-quarters were removed from Bcuwar to Ajmer in 1871, 
deserves a more extended notice, as it was largely instrumental in the 
pacification and civilisation of Alerwura; and the Resolution of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, dated 20th June 1822, which directed the 
formation of a local corps m Merwara, yields to none in the impor- 
tance among the measures adopted to reclaim the Mers from their 
predatory habits. The nucleus of the regiment then raised was composed 
of drafts from the Rampura local battalion, which in its turn hud boon 
formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir Khan. 
TJie total strengtlt of the new battalion wtu? fixetl at C80 of all ranks, 
divided into 8 companies. Vacancies for 340 Mors as scj)oy.s were 
reserved, and a certstin proportion of the commissioned and non-com- 
ini.ssioned posts- were set apart for those ileus who should qualify 
tlicmselves to hold them. Tlie corps tvns cjintoncd near the old town 
of Beuwar, about 80 miles south-west of Ajmer, then iu tlie midst of a 
wa.ste and uncultivated tract of country. At first there was consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining recruits, but 100 Alcrs of age.s frotn 50 to 14 
years were induced to enlist by a large.ss of five rujtees and the favor- 
able influence of a general fe.ast. Not onl^' was it difficult to culist men, 
but it was still more difficult to retain them after they had enlisted. 
Many returned to their villagc.s, being unable to brook the restraints 
of military .service. The roginjent,]towevcr, soon found no diffieiilty in 
attracting men to its .standard ; some of the most smart and deserving 
recruits were rapidly promoted; the fiiBt feeling of mistrust soon gave 
way to otto of attachment to the service, and while the battalion 
gjtined in popularity it also gained a creditable standard of efficiency 
from a military point of view. 

During the early years of the existence of the haUalionmany Mor 
scjjoys used to take their discharge on the completion of three years 
service, by which time they had generally maungod to save Biifficieut 
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money to purchase a pair of bullocks. They then returned to their 
villages and took to agriculture. In this way the number of those 
who in the new regiment had learned what duty was, and who 'had 
acquired habits of tocipline, obedience, cleanliness, and .good faith, 
was sufficiently great to influence the inhabitants of Merwara in the 
direction of industry and order. In 183-5 a system of agricultural 
advances was established, and from that date discharges, though 
still numerous, were much less fi’cquent. In 1823 the cantonments 
were moved 4 miles south, adjacent to what was -subsequently, the 
site of the town of Nayanagar. In 1825 the, battalion was augmented 
by the addition of ten men per company, thus raising its strength to 
760 of all ranks. The immediate cause of the augmentation was 
severe detachment duty on the outposts in the Menvfira hills. This 
did not, however, prevent two companies being detached to Ajmer in 
1832— one os the escort of .the Agent Governor-General, .the other 
as a city guard. In 1838 this quote, was reduced by half on account 
of the excessive strain on the corps. 

It was not till the year 1839 .that the battalion saw any active 
service, but in that year it was found necessary to despatch a force 
compo.sed of the Merwara Battalion and the Jodhpur Legion against 
several ^ outlawed thakurs of Miirwar, who, under the leadership of 
one Chiman Singh Champawat, had for several years devoted them- 
selves to pillage and highway robbery, and whom the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur was unable to subdue. The outlaws had established their 
head-quarters in the wild country near the town of Kot in MerwSra, 
at the entrance of the Dewair pass. The two regiments, under the 
command of Captain Dixon, moved on the enemy from different 
directions, and after a sharp struggle succeeded in completely 
dislodging the outlaws and breaking up the band, many of whom with 
their leader, Chiman Singh, were killed in the action. The loss of the 
regiment was only 8 men killed and wounded, and the thanks of the 
Governor-General were accorded to. Captain Dixon, while the conduct 
of the battalion met with high commendation. In the autumn of, the 
same year the services of the regiment were again put into requisi- 
tion for the expedition against Jodhpur, but as Maharaja Mon Singh 
submitted to all demands, no hostilities occurred, and. the force was 
marched back to its quarters at BeSwar. With this event ends all 
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battalion at Beawar, heat once ordered.a company to move on Ajmer. 
By a forced march of 33 miles during the night, Lieut. ,W. Carnell, 
commanding the detachment, was enabled to occupy the magazine 
at Ajmer before information of the occurrences at NasTrabad had 
reached the company of the ISthJNative Infantry .then gan-isoning 
the magazine. It consequently permitted itself to be relieved and 
marched to HasTrabad, and by this prompt measure, the. safety of 
, Ajmer was assured. The detachment was subsequently strengthened 
I by further re-inforcoments fipm Beilwar, During the courae of. the 
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mutiny, a detachment of the battalion was" employed with the Raj- 
putna field force under Major-General Sir G. St. Patrick Lawrence, 
and moved against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who had 
established themselves in the walled town of Awah in Marwar. For 
its services and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the 
corps, all men serving with tho battalion on 1st July 1857, wore 
rewarded with the grant of the same pay and privileges for pension as 
soldiers of the line. 

In December 1857 the' Government of India authorized the 
formation of a second Mer regiment to be stationed at Ajmer. The 
Merwara Battalion was reduced by two companies, which were drafted 
into the new regiment. The strength of the united corps was 1,600 
men, but the now battalion enjoyed only a short existence. In 1861 it 
was reduced and amalgamated with the old MerwSra Battalion, which 
was raised to a strength of 1,000 of all ranks, the new battalion being 
■ called the Merwara Police Battalion, and put under the control of the 
Police Department of the North-West Provinces. By this measure 
tho battalion, -with tbe exception of the men on whom special privi- 
leges had been conferred as a reward for loyalty during the mutiny, 
was deprived of the advantages in respect of pay and 2 )en 8 ion, which 
were afterwards conferred on the local military corps of Eajpntana. 
The men were consequently discontented, while the regiment was 
practically useless for police purposes. Those among other cogent 
reasons induced Lord Mayo in 1870 to re-organize tho battalion into 
a p^irely military corps. Tho numbers wore reduced to 712 of native 
ranks divided into 8 companies. Tho pay of the men was raised 
from Es. 5-8 to Rs. 7 a month, and they were granted tho same 
privileges as regard pension and allowances as the other local infantry 
corps in Rajputfina. At the same time the head-quarters were trans- 
ferred from Beawar to Ajmer, Avherc they are at present. 

In 1878 the regiment took part in the Afghan campaign, and in 
1901 were mobilized for service in Jubaland, but the expedition tei*- 
minated without the necessity of sending re-inforcements. In 1897 
the battalion was placed under the orders of tho Commander-in-Chief 
in India. Its present strength consists of 4 British ofiicors, and 712 
native rank and file. The Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, is in medical charge 
of the regiment. Although during its earlier history many outsiders 
wore found in the ranks, it is now recruited entirely from Mers and 
Kathab Merats. 

The regiment., however, has ceased to bo what it was in former 
days, a school through which tlio greater part of the youth of the 
country passed ; and more especially since the removal of the head- 
quarters to Ajmei’, its influence on what may bo called tho home 
aspects of tho coi'ps has been much diminished. Wiile the battalion 
was at Beawar, the soldiers, who enlisted for the most part from the 
villages immediately adjacent, were allowed to go to their homes after 
parade in the morning, they worked all day in their fields, and were 
back to cantonments by night. Leave was often applied for by those 
whose homes wore sit a greater distance, and freely granted. The men 
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therefore continuefl practically to form a jiart of tlic agricultural 
population : the}’’ met their relations frequently, and their pay went 
often to the common stock, whereas soldiering has now hecome a pro- 
fession. Men who enlist do .so for their lifetime, and onl}’- hike their 
discharge when invalided or entitled to their full pension. After their 
term of service is over, thc)' invariably .settle doMui on their ancestral 
land, and have probably saved enough l.o dig a well for its imjiroA'e- 
ment. Here they spentl the rcniaindcr of their daj’s, and have gcnc- 
rall)' considerable inlhicnce in*thc villages, osjiccially those who have 
attained to the rank of rntbohdar or jttmadrZr in the battalion. 

Ajmer is also the hoad-qiiju-ters of thc 2nd Battalion, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway Vohiiiteor Rifles. The corps 
originally formed part of the Agi’a Volunteer Rifle Corps, with thc 
title of lluj]mtana-Malwa Volunteer Rifle Corjis. In IBSI its title 
was changed to thc jirosent dc.signation. It consists of 11 companies, 
including a cadet comjianj' at Momif. Ahn. If.s .strength in ilunc 
1903 stood at 344-. The gmnd total of troops of all arms within thc 
province on Isfc Juno 1903 Avas 2,-515, of which 739 wore British and 
1,726 Native. — — 
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Police and Jails. 

. Before 1861 Ajmev-Mcrwarn. had no regular police. The geneml 
peace of the district Avas maintained by the local military force, knoAvn 
as the Menvara Battalion, whose head-quarters were at Boawar : the 
village watchmen and the pecuniary responsibility of istimrardars, 
hlmmida, and jaglrdars assisted to prevent crime in local areas. About 
Es. 35,000 were spent annually upon the upkeep of the cliaultidars in 
the villages and town.s. 

Owing to the lo 3 'al spirit shown b 3 ’’ the Morwura Battalion in the 
mutiny, a second Mer regiment was raised in 1857, with head-quarters 
at Ajmer. Financial reasons, however, led to its reduction in 1861, or 
rather to its amalgamation with the old Merwara Battalion, the 
strength of which was raised to 1,000 of all ranks, the designation 
of the latter being changed to Merwara Police Battalion, the corps 
being removed from the military establishment and placed under 
the orders of the Inspector-Genei'al of Police, North-West Provinces. 
Out of the .savings resulting from the abolition of the Mer regiment, 
an organized constabulary consisting of 548 men, under a District 
Superintendent of Police, was established from the l.st January 1862. 
From the same date the provision-s of the Police Act (V of 1861) 
were extended to the districts. 

The arrangement b3' which the Menvara Battalion Avas classed as 
police Avas soon found to be Ainsatisfactoiy. It A\'as extremely un- 
poiAular Anth the men, Avhile for regular police purposes the regiment 
AA’as pi’actically useless. So in 1870 it aa'us restored to its purely 
military character. 

In 1871 Avhen Ajmer-Merwara was taken under the direct ma- 
nagement of the Government of India, the local police force Avas 
transferi-ed from the control of the Inspector-General of Police, North- 
West Provinces, to that of the Commissioner, Ajmer-Moiwara. Since 
then the District Supcrinlendont of Police h.as acted under his orders. 
BetAA'cen 1862 and 1882 successive schemes of reorganization caused 
fluctuations in the numbers of the police force, but since the latter 
date there has been little change. In 1902 the strength AAns 704 of 
all grades, which gives a policeman to every 3’S square miles, and to 
eveiy 677*4 of the population of the di.strict. The supervising staff 
consists of a District SiijAcrintendent and 3 Inspectors. There are 13 
sub-inspectors, 93 head constables, 37 mounted constables and 556 foot 
constables. The foice is distributed among 18 police stations and 38 
outposts throughout the districts. Ajmer has 7 first class and 6 
second cla.ss stations. Merwara there are 3 first class and 2 of the. 
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second class. The cost of maintenance has risen from Rs. 86,423 in 
1881 to Hr. 1,14,689 in 1902. Of the latter amount Rs. 27,128 is 
paid from sources other than Imperial. 

The recruiting for the force is done locally, hut men come in for 
service from tlie Ranjab, the United Provinces of Agm and Oudh, and 
the suiTounding Native States. As a rule there is no difficulty in 
obtaining rccniits. The men are trained at the Ajmer head-quarters 
before being drafted to other stntinns and outposts. The general 
attitude of educated natives towards the police is satisfactoiy, and 
men of good fainil}' and educational attaimnents am willing to take 
service in the force. 

As a connecting link between the villagers and the regular police, 
both for the detection of crime and snpcrvi.sion of bad characters, a 
good clinukidsri or village police is most valuable. This has always 
been recognized in Ajmer-Merwum, and in 1871 the numbers of the 
rural police stood at 396. About that time the minimum pay was 
raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. *1 per month. In 1002 the rural police ferae 
in lihaha and jugtr villages numbered 205 and in the i-stMunlrt areas 
191, The cost of the former was Rs. ] 1 ,04-t and of tho.latlcr Rs. 9,564. 
Bosido.R the chatihidut's thorn .nra in many ullages menial classe.*?, who 
for a small nmmal contribution of com from the villagera perform in a 
perfunctory way some of a walchmnn's dutie.*?. 

The railway police on the Rujpulinn-MalwS Railway belong to the 
Bombay cslablislunont, and are under the ortlere of the Inspector- 
General of Police of that province. 

During the average of five years ending in 1901 the number of 
cognizable crises reported was 4,69!). Of tliese 3,445 M'oro decided in 
the crimin.al courts, 237 c.asos ending in acquittal and 3,208 in con- 
victions. The period includes the Ihmine of 1898-1900, w'hen the 
crime incidence was above the normal. The averages show one crime 
per ‘57 square miles of uvea and 101 of population. Detection is 
lairly successful, in spite of the facilities for criminals of escaping and 
hiding in the surrounding Native States. Finger impressions have 
proved useful in tracing previously -convicted oflenders. 

There is only one jml in the districts— the Ajmer central jail. 
The average number of prisoners daily was 540 in i902, ns compared 
nith 407 in 1891 and 429 in 1681. The famine of 1898-1900 and 
the conditions in Stonvara in 1901 resulted in a criminality w'hich 
raised the jail population to the highest point j’ot reached. 

Although the jail is built on one of the most hojilthy sites in 
Ajmer, it did not escape the epidemic.^ of fever and pneumonia that 
swept the countiy in 1891 and 1902. In these yearn the dejith-mte 
u-ns 27 per milic and 29'6 jier inille resj)ectively. In 1881 under 
normal conditions it was only 4'66 per inille. Carpets and rags of 
excellent quality and good cotton aurm are made to order in the 
jail. A coarse cotton cloth is also manufactured and dyed, which 
finds a good market locally for the clothing of the poorer classes. 
The profits in these manufactures have risen steadily from Rs. 2,883 
in 1881 to Rs. 3,472 in 1891 and to Rs, 3,881 in 1902. 
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The expenditure on jail maintenance was Rs. 18,769 in 1881, 
Rs. 26,‘686 in 1891 and Rs. 25,385 in 1902. The cost per prisoner 
in each of these years works out at Rs. 43-15-9, Rs. 65-8 and 
Rs. 46-15-4 respectively. 

In addition to the central jail there are three lock-ups at Ajmer, 
Nasirabad and Beawar for prisoners under trial in the courts at these 
places. One at Kekri is also under contemplation for the same pur- 
pose. In the event of courts being held in other places the prisoners 
are kept in the ordinary lock-ups attached to police stations. 
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Education. 

In the early days of the British occupation of Ajmer, with the 
exception of a monthly subsid 3 ' of Rs. 300 to an English missionary 
who had established a school in the city, little attempt was made 
by Government to provide for the education of the people. 

Instruction was confined to the indigenous schools, which in 
the year 1845-46 numbered 56, of whimi 42 with a roll of 807 
pupils were Hindi and Sanskrit schools, and 14 with 266 pupils 
Persian and Arabic schools. The cities of Ajmer and Sbahpui-a, capital 
of the present Shahpura chiefehip, had 13 Persian and 20 Hindi 
schools, and the rest were situated in the -sullages. It was noted 
as significant of the aversion of Rajputs to intellectual improvement, 
that very few of that caste were to be found in the Hindi schools 
and not one in the Persian schools. In the year 1836 a Government 
school was established in Ajmer, with a European head master and 
two native teachers for Hindi and one for Hi'du. At the end of 1837 
the mmiber of pupils stood at 219, and for some years the school 
was fairly prosperous. But afterwards it declined both in numbers 
and efficiency, and was finally abolished in 1843. The next decade 
showed a desire for improvment on the part of the people, and Colonel 
Dixon points out that not only had the vernacular schools increased 
in Ajmer but one for teaching-English had been started by private 
effort. The time appeared favourable, and Government decided to 
open a school in 1851, with an idea that it might ultimately become ' 
a _ college, if funds permitted. A Superintendent w.as appointed, 
with one English and nine Native assistants, and in the year 1853 
there were 230 students, of which 44 w'ere Muhammadans and 186 
Hindus. In 1861 the school w.as affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and in 1868 was raised to the position of a college, but 
with a staff of teachers limited to the requirements of the First Arts 
examination of the Calcutta University. 

The College at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 
a mile from the city. It teaches up to the B. A. standard, and in 
the same building the higher classes of a High School. The staff 
consists of a European Principal, a Vice-Principal, three professors 
and thirteen assistant professors and teachers. Attached to the 
College is a lower school, the staff of ■which consists of 9 English 
and 14 vernacular teachem. Also in connection with the College 
there is a boarding house for the accommodation of boj’s from the . 
village schools who have obtained scholarships, .and 54 boys resided 
here on the 31st March 1903. Provision is being made for the 
accommodation of 20 more. 
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The number of studenfs in 1891 was 411, and 266 in ‘1903. '‘The 
efficiency has steadily increased : the University results in 1881 were 
4 Matriculation and 2 Intermediate passes; in 1891 there werC' 15 
Matriculation passes and 1 Intennediate. In 1903,' 23 students 
passed the Matriculation examination and 10 the Intermediate, and 8 
obtiiincd the B.A. degree. 

. The cost of the Collego in 1902-03 Avas Bs. 32,119, of which 
Provincial revenues paid Ks. 23,539, District and municipal funds 
Its. 2,580, Avhilc the balance come from fees and other sources. • 

Connected Avith the GoA^ernment College at Ajmer through a 
system of inspection, tire the secondary schools, aided and unaided, 
and the primaiy schools of Ajmer-Merwara. The inspection of 
those schools has long been a duty attached to the office of the 
Piincipal of the College, who is assisted in it b}' two Deptitj' Inspcc- 
tois. The public secondaiy institutions in Ajmer-Mevwfira numbered 
14 in 1903, Avith a total of 2,465 pupils. Of these 5 are high schools 
Avith 1,567 pupils, and 9 are middle schools. There Avere also 19 ad- 
vanced priA'ate schools Avith 460 pupils. The public institution figures 
shoAved a satisfactory adA'once upon those of 1891, Avhich Avere 11 
schools (3 high schools and 8 middle schools) Avith 1,837 pupils, but 
the famines had reduced the number of higher private schools, which 
'in 1891 stood at 33 Avith 1,168 pupils. 

Primarj' education before 1850 was left entirely in the hands 
of the indigenous schools supported by the people, and Avithout 
interference from Government. But shortly after Colonel Dixon’s 
assessment in that year, 75 schools avoi’o established in Ajraer-Mcrwara, 
and the people Avere induced- to defniy a large portion of their 
cost by means of a cess. The number Avas subscijuciitly reduced 
to 57, and the contributions Avere continued as long as Colonel Dixon 
lived. An inspector for village schools Avas appointed for the Ajmer 
district in 1851, and one for McrAA'fira in 1852. After Colonel Dixon’s 
death, hoAVOA'cr, the clamours of the people against the cess bcaame 
so Auolent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu- 
tion, and all schools except those supported by Government Avere 
closed. The intensity of the unpopularity may be gathered from 
the fact that, when the sistcr-in-luAV of the Bhinai Raja per foimcd 
saii in 1857, the last request of Brahmans who surrounded the 
pyre Avas that she Avould use her influence for the abolition of the 
cess for village schools. The teachers in the indigenous schools woi’C 
as a class badly paid and incompetent, and the Govemment inspector 
Avritiug in 1858 gave it as his opinion that, as long ns they continued 
to be so, “ popular education through the indigenous schools existing 
in this proA’inco is a hopeless sham and a delusion. ” An earlier report 
had noted the small, amount of knoAvledge acquired in spite of the 
great length of time during Avhich the boys prosecuted their 
studies- — “ Avhen they leave school after having spent some 10 or 12 
years in the Persian, 12 or 13 years in the Arabic schools, they possess 
little beyond a mechanical knoAvlcdgo of the Koran and an equally 
jnpehanical knqAvledgc of office style, ” 
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In 1871 upon the transfer of the province to the direct control of 
the Government of India, the educational department was also 
severed from that of the North-West Provinces and was placed 
under the Commissioner, Ajmer-SIerwara, as Director of Public 
Instruction. In 1891 there were 47 upper primary schools, with 
a total attendance of 3,082 pupils. Besides these public institutions 
2,777 children were being educated in 83 elementary private schools. 
The famines of the next decade caused a distinct retrogression in 
primary education. But it was made up in 1903, when, though the 
number of private elementary schools had fallen to 71, the number of 
pupils had increased by 848. The public primary schools had risen to 
50, but the number of pupils did not keep pace and had sunk to 
2,843. Both yeara, hoAvever, show an improvement compared with 1881, 
in which year there were 67 public and 60 private primary' schoo's, 
with a total attendance between them of 4,785 pupils. The propor- 
tion of boys under education to those of a school-going age was 12'S 
per cent, in 1881, 13‘5 per cent, in 1891, and 12*5 per cent, in 1903. 
The public primary schools are managed by the educational depart- 
ment, under the Commissioner as Director of Public Instruction. The ' 
department receives and disburses not only Government ftinds in the 
case of schools that are maintained entirely by Government, but also 
District Funds and municipal contributions towards the expenses of 
these schools. The department also receives the school fees and spends 
them. The pay of the teachers varies from Es. 100 per month paid 
to the head-master of the Government Bmnch School at Ajmer to 
Ks. 6, the salary of the lowest grade masters in the department. 
Out of the 50 primary ptiblic schools, 7 are girls’ schools and 42 are 
village schools (JidUcabandi). In 1903 the total cost of the primary 
public schools was Rs.17,722, of which Imj^rial revenues paid Rs. 0,105, 
cesses and municipal funds Rs. 7,351; Rs. 3,232 were derived from 
fees and Rs. 1,034 from other sources, 

A training school for male teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools in^ the province was started in Ajmer in 1864. In 1867 
a similar institution was begun for the training of female teachers. 
In 1890-91 there were 20 males and 4 females under instruction. 
The female normal school was found not to work well and was 
abolished in 1893. There were 9 pupils at the male normal school 
in 1902-03. 

The United Free Church of Scotland mission at Beawar main- 
tains a normal school for training the teachers for its village schools. 
The same mission supports the only industrial school in the districts 
at its Ashapura orphanage. Eight workshops are now established there, 
and the boys are taught carpentry, smiths’ work, pottery, tailoring, 
masonry, shoemaking, weaving and gardening. In 1901 there was 
•an average daily attendance of 481. 

.. As was to be expected among the conservative and backward 
population of • Ajmer-Merwora, female education. has progressed but 
slowly. Even now it is confined to the public primary, and elementaiy 
private schools. Of the former there are, as alre^y mentioned, 7 
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schools for girls only. In the ordinary village schools girls, when they 
attend, are educated along with the hoys and in the same subjects. In 
the special girls’ schools, besides reading, writing and arithmetic, they 
are taught knitting and sewing. 

Taking private and public institutions together, we find that in 
1890-91 there were 567 girls being educated in 19 schools. Their 
percentage to the female population of a school-going age was 1'5. 
Similarly in 1903 the total number of female schools and scholars 
Avas 30 and 1,840 respectively, giving a percentage to the feinale 
population of a school-going age of 5*4. This progress shown in a 
decade of famine is satisfactory, and indicates that prejudices against 
female education are gradually disappearing. The tendency is most 
marked among the Brahman and Mahajan communities. The 
Muhammadans with their traditional y?ar^a/^ system, and the Rajputs 
with their invincible conservatism lag far behind. ^ 

In' the year 1881 there Avas only one school in the province for 
European children — the Railway school at Ajmer. In that year 
the number of pupils Avas 29, and in 1891 it had risen to 94. In 
1896-97, hoAvever, a school for European boys and girls was started 
by the Roman Catholic Convent at Ajmer. This at once attracted 
all the children of Roman Catholic parentage, and the numbers 
at the Railway school decreased accordingly. In 1903 they stood 
at 57, as against 88 pupils attending the Convent school. Both are 
classed as secondary schools and receive_grants . the former of Rs. 75 
and the latter of Rs. 100 per month from Government. 

As the Hindu population is considsrably in excess of the Muham- 
madan, it is only to be expected that their numbers in the various 
schools should also be greater. If, however, percentages of the school- 
going population ofeither class be taken, the Muhammadans have, if 
anything, the advantage so far as male education is concerned. In 1891 
there Avere 1,757 male and 2 female Muhammadans under instruction, 
as j^ainst 6,331 male and 415 female Hindus, but the percentages 
of Muhammadan males and females to their populations of a school- 
going age respectively Avere 28*4 and "04, against 18’4 and 1*3 of the 
Hindus. Of Muhammadans- attending the College the percentage 
was less satisfactory, being *7 as against 1*3 for the Hindus. In 
1903 both in the College and in the schools, percentages of Muham- 
madan and Hindu males under instruction to their populations of 
school-going age amounted to 17*8 and 19*0 in both cases respectively. 
The number of Muhammadans in the College Avas 31, and in other 
public and private schools 1,015. Hindus, hoAvever, bad the advantage * 
in female education Avith 802 gmls, representing 2*9 per cent, while 
the Muhammadans had only ^ or 1*3 per cent. The general 
conclusion from these figures appears to be that so far as the boys are 
concerned the common reproach of backward education among Muham- 
madans cannot fairly be applied to those of Ajmer-MenvSra. Many of 
them are in the police, army or other branches of the public service, 
where the benefits of educating their children are brought prominently 
before them. 

The direct cost of the Educational Department in the province in 
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1903 amounted to Ra. 78,218. Of this Rs. 87,060 were paid from 
Imperial, revenues, Rs. 18,156 were contributed from District and 
municipal funds, Rs. 12,961 were derived from fees, and Rs. 10,042 
from other miscellaneous sources, including endmvments and sub- 
scriptions. In the same year the average cost per pupil in the 
College came to Rs. 133-1-3, in training and special schools to 
Rs. 118-9-9, in secondary schools to Rs. 12-13-2 and in primary 
schools to Rs. 6-8-3. The census returns of 1901 showed that out of 
the total male population only 12 per cent, and of the total female 
population only ‘8 per cent, were educated. 

Quite apart from the general eduCtition of the province there is the 
Mayo College at Ajmer. In the latter part of the year 1870 the late 
Earl of Mayo held a Darbar at Ajmer, and proposed to the assembled 
chiefs of Rajasthan that a College should be established at Ajmer, 
where their sons and nobles might receive such an education as would 
fit them for their high position and important duties. He invited 
subscriptions from the chiefs, promising on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India a sum equal to the aggregate amount collected. Fifteen 
of the eighteen principalities in Rajputana responded by promising 
subscriptions amounting to over 6 lakhs, which was later increased 
to nearly 7 lakhs, the interest on which sum added to a subsidy from 
the Government of India forms the income of the College. • Of the 
three States Dholpur, Jaisalmer, and Dungarpur, which md not sub- 
scribe originally, the two last have since contributed to the endowment. 
The States of Jaipur, Udaipur, Jedhpur, Kotsh, Bharatpur, BikSner, 
JhSlswSr, Alwar and Tonk have also built boarding houses in the 
College park at a cost of Rs. 4,28,000, and maintain them at an 
annual cost of approximately Rs. 18,600, including the salaries of 
house motamids and servants. The most liberal donor was Jaipur, 
whose total contributions exceed 2 lakhs, ■while those of Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, Kotah and JhalAwar exceed one lakh each. The British 
Government on its part presented the College park, comprising 167 
acres, formerly the site of the old Residency, built the main building, 
the residences of the Principal and Vicc-Principal, and the Ajmer 
boarding house, which is occupied by boys from the Ajmer district 
and also by boys from elsewhere who have not been provided with 
accommodation by their own States. It also provides for the salaries 
of the English staff and the upkeep of the main roads and the four 
Government buildings. 

The main building, which costs approximately Rs. 4,01,400, is 
built of white marble in the Indo-Saracenic style, after designs pre- 
pared by Major Mant, R.E. The foundation-stone was laid on the 5th 
January 1878 by Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Lyall, then Agent to the 
Governor-General for RajputSna, and the building was opened by 
H. E. the Earl of Dufferin on the 7th November 1885. In front stands 
a statue of the founder. Lord Mayo, the work of Mr. Noble, and 
erected from funds subscribed by British and Native residents of 
Rajputana. The ten boarding houses, of "which 9 are Hindu and 
one Muhammadan, are arranged in the form of a horse shoe, with the 
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College in the centre of the base. The Jaipur house alone stands at 
some distance apart to the south of the main building. 

The first Principal to be appointed was the late Colonel Sir Oliver 
St. John, at the close of 1874. Major (now Colonel) Powlett, officiated 
as Principal for two months in the autumn of 1878, after which he 
was relieved by Colonel AV. Loch, A.D.C., who held the post for over 
24 years, retiring on 1st January 1903. Mr. H. Sherring, the Head 
master, officiated as Principal from that date to 3rd March 1903, when 
Mr. C. W. Waddington, late Principal of the Rajkumar College, Raj- 
kot, was appointed Principal. 

The College was opened for the reception of boys in October 1875. 
The first boy to join was the late Maharaja Mangal Singh of Alwar. 
and the number of admissions up to August 1903, was 322, of 
whom 56 are now on the College rolls. The total includes the ruling 
chiefs of Alwar, Bikaner, Dhmpur, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Jaisaliner, 
Karauli, Kotah, Manipur, Tehii, Farid-kot, and Panna, and the heirs- 
apparent of Bharatpur, Partab^rh, Shahpura, Tonk, Kuch BihSr, and 
Lunawara. The greater number come mom RajputSna, but some 20 
have been sent from other provinces. 

The different boarding houses are supervised by the English staff, 
and in addition there is a native resident guardian in each house. 
There is accommodation in all for about 100 boys, with stabling for 
about 160 horses. Riding is not compulsory, but the majority of boys 
keep one or two horses. 

The College curriculum is not, fettered by having to conform to 
any prescribed code, but if desired, students are prepared for the 
Entrance examination of the Allahsbad University. The teaching 
of Sanslcrit and Persian is provided for, when a satisfactory test in the 
vernacular has been passed. With a view to making the course of 
studies as useful and practical as possible, instruction is also given in 
law, political economy, agriculture, veterinary science, physics and 
chemistry. 

To the south of the Jaipur house is the College temple, built 
from subscriptions of Rs. 4,000 raised from among the boys, and a 
donation of Rs. 5,000, given by Mahant Dewa Das of the Kayasthas 
of Ajmer. All Hindu boys attend service at the Temple on Sundays, 
and sermons and general instructions are also given there by a ShBstri. 
The religious training of the Muhammadan boys is attended to by a 
Hafiz attached to the Tonk boarding house. 

The boys undergo a thorough courae of physical training in riding, 
gymnastics, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, drill, target practice and athletic 
sports, to one or other of which an hour is devoted every morning. 
Cricket, foot-ball, hockey, laivn-tennis and racquets are played in the 
afternoons and evenings. 

In February 1902, a conference was held at Calcutta under the 
presidency of H. E. Lord Curzon, to discuss the question of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India. As a result of this 
the number of the English staff has been raised from 2 to 4, viz., 1 
Principal, 1 Vice-Prinmpal, and 2 Assistants. The Native staff has 
also been strengthened and improved and other reformii initiated, 
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Tn continuation of the same movement a conference of Chiefs was 
held at Ajmer in March 1904, under the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Rajputana, and agreeing with its resolutions the Government 
of TnHin. have since reconstituted the Council of the Mayo College as 
follows : — ^There is a General Council, of which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is President and the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
pntana is Vice-President, composed of (1) all Chiefs who are now 
members, (2) such Chiefs from places other than the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province as may bo 
nominated by the Viceroy, after qualifying for momhership by contri- 
•buting Rs. 10,000 or more to the Mayo or Daly College, and by 
sending a son or ward to the former, (3) the Agent to tho Oovernqr- 
General in Central India, (4) the Principal of the Mayo College, (5) 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, (C) three Political Officers each from 
Rajputana and Central India, nominated by their respective Agents 
to the Governor-General, and (7) such other members as the Viceroy 
miiy see ftt to nominate. 

There is also a Working Committee consisting of (1) not tnorc 
than ten Ruling Chiefs elected by ballot from members of tho Gener- 
al Council, (2) the Commissioner of Ajmer, and (3) ouo Political Officer 
from Central India. The membens serve for two years and are eligible 
for re-elcctiou. Subject to the general control of the Vice-President 
and of the Committee, the oi'danary business of tho College is con- 
ducted by the Principal. 

There is no indigenous literary class, nor was there any printing 
press in Ajmer till 1871, when a native gentleman from the Panjab 
established one. From this press the Rajputana Official Onzetto is- 
sued in triglot form — English, Hindi, and iJrdu, and the publisher was 
allowed to publish a supplement, which was an oidinary newspaper. 
Tho RaJimtslna Official Gazette ceased to exist in 1880. 

In 1891 the number of printing presses from which periodicals 
issued rose to thirteen. Two of these, tho " Rajputana Gazette " and 
tho " Rajasthan Samachar ” wore ordinary newspapers, ono, the “ Veda 
Bhashya,” was a Vedic commentary in the form of a monthly 
magarine, while the others were periodicals relating to either social 
or religious reform. 

In 1902 there were 12 printing presses in Ajmer and one in 
Beawar. Tho number of periodicals fell to eight, of which five relate 
to social and religious reform. 

The two newspapers above mentioned still continue, and one, the 
“ Muin-ul-Hind ,” has been added. All these paper's are in the ver- 
nacular of the district, one religious periodical only, the “ Arya," having 
an English duplicate. Their circulation is purely local and very 
limited, and their influence coiresponds rvitli these conditions. 

The registered publications in the province are for the most part 
merely pamphlets, frequently on religious subjects, and do not deserve 
detailed discussion. Eleven such pamphlets, amounting to 14,800 
copies were registered in 1901, but seven of them were merely new 
editions of previous works. 
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Medical. 

Since 1881 there has been no increase in the number of civil hospi- 
tals and dispensaries in Ajmer-SIerwara. There are seven situated 
at Ajmer, itekri, Pisangan, Deolia, Rsmsar, BeRwar imd Todgarh, 
llie first charitable public dispensary in the districts was, by the 
initiation of Colonel l)ixon, opened in Ajmer on the 16th January 
1851. It was constnicted within the city, near the Agra gate, at a 
cost of Rs. 6,000, subscribed by the inhabitants. It had accommoda- 
tion for 26 beds, 21 for males and 4 for females. For many years 
this dispensary did admirable service in giving medical and surgical 
aid to the inhabitants not only of Ajmer but of other jiarts of Riij- 
putana. But after a time it became unable to meet the demands 
for increased in-door ftccommodation, for operations and for general 
hospital work, and in 1895 a larger “ General Hospital ” was built 
outside the city walls .at a cost of Lis. 48,250. The sum was raised 
partlj^ by subscripi ions from wealthy citizens and from the munici- 
pality, and partly by s.ale of the old dispensaiy. The now hospital is 
a handsome building containing several larjjc wards. J t has accommo- 
dation for 55 in-door patients, 33 males and 10 females, and 12 beds 
were till recently allot.ted for men of the Ajmer police. They are now 
to be accommodated in a ward separate from tin* hospital. When the 
new hospital was opi-ned, the old police hospital in the magazine was 
done away with, in consideration of which Government contributed to- 
wards the cost of the buildings. The dispensaries at Kokri, Pisangan, 
llilmsar and Boa war were all opened in 1869, tho one at Todgarh in 
1880, and the Deolia dispensary in 1890. There was adi-pensary at 
Masuda between tho years 1869 and 1890, but it was closed shortly 
after the Deolia one was opened. 

Li 1881 the average daily attendance of in-door and ont-door 
patients was in round numbers 28 and 231 respectively. In 1891 
there was a slight rise in the average of out-door patients, the figures 
being 27 and 281. In 1902 the daily average of both classes of 
patients had increased largely, that of the in-door patients being 49 
and of the out-door 414. The figures show that medical work is 
steadily extending. 

The civil hospital and the dispensaries are maintained by contribu- 
tions Irom Government, from municipul and local funds, and from 
private subscriptions. Both income and expenditure have risen 
of late years. On the side of income, that from Government pay- 
ments has increased from Rs. 3,869 in 1881 to Rs. 4,990 in 1891, and 
to Rs. 6,363 in 1902; that Wn municipal and local funds hag 
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risen from Es. 900 in 1881 to Es. 1,436 in 1891, and to Es, 2,476 in 
1902 ; from other sources the income in 1902 was Es. 5,803, as against 
Es. 2,796 in 1891 and Es. 2,616 in 1881. Expenditure on establish- 
ments has risen from Es. 4,197 in ,1881 toRs. 6,426 in 1902, “^and 
that upon medicines, diet, etc., from Rs. 3,549 to Es. 6,320 within 
the same period. 

The excellent medical work done by the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission at its Ajmer and Nusirabiid dispensaries has al- 
ready been noticed. 

_ Although, with the exception of the miasmatic fevers after the 
rains, there are no diseases which can be called endemic, there is 
always a •wide field for medical assistance. Diseases of the .skin of every 
variety are common among the poorer classes, favus being a parasitic 
skin disease often met -with, while ophthalmia and allied eye diseases 
are common. Many children are carried off every year by measles, 
owing to the general ignorance ns to suitable treatment. 

The hospital and dispensaries are generally popular with the 
common people, but the well-to-do banias in toums still show some 
reluctance in availing themselves of the Western methods of treat- 
ment, and the number of haicls and hakims as Avell as of quacks 
of every description is not inconsiderable. Shops are common in 
Ajmer, where country drugs in crude or prepared forms arc obtain- 
able. In diseases requiring surgical interference, however, the dispen- 
saries are more frequently resorted to, though jarrShs (native 
barber surgeons) and sattias (a class of quack surgeons w'ho undertake 
the cure of eye diseases) are not rare. 

In surgical practice, operations for cataract and for the removal of 
stone from the bladder, a not infrequent complaint among children, 
are common. 

The villagers have gi'eat faith in the efficacy of quinine for driving 
away fevers, and frequently resort to the dispensaries for the yellow 
chinchona febrifuge, or the Government pink pills. The pice packet 
systein has not been a success, owing probably to the fact that they 
at Post Offices. In 1894 only two packets ■were sold and 
m 1901 SIX The people prefer to go to the dispensaries. The 
men oi the 44th MerwSra Infantiy, when they return to their homes, 

nelp to enlighten the I’uial population as to the efficacy of dispensary 
treatment. j i j 

There is no separate lunatic asylum for the province. Such lu- 
natics as appew to require restniint are received temporarily in the 
Ajmer jail, and cases requiring prolonged treatment are sent to the 
lunatic asylum at Lahore. Their average daily attendance number 
IS insignificant, being *50 in 1881 and 1-01 in 1902. 

Paccination was started in Ajmer-Menvai-a by Dr. Lord, the Civil 
^rgeon, m 1853. At first only two vaccinators were employed, and 
the operations were performed at the dispensary. In 1866 house-to- 
house vaocmation was started, and in 186 7 'a native Superintendent 
was appointed, lyith four vaccinators paid by Government and two 
paid by the municipalities of Ajmer and Beawar. 
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Vaccination increased steadily, and in 1886-87 the number of 
vaccinators was raised from six to eleven ; it now stands at fourteen. 
The Vaccination Act was introduced within the limits of the Ajmer, 
Kekri and Beawar municipalities from the 1st October 1896, 1st 
October 1901, and 1st January 1902 respectively, and vaccination is 
now compulsory in these places. 

It is carried out among all classes of the people in the districts, 
and vaccinators of good castes are employed. The total number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 4,433 in 1881, 12,226 in 1891 and 
12,179 in 1902, or per 1,000 of population 9*62, 22'54, and 25‘54) 
respectively. The total cost of the department was Ra. 839 in 1881, Rs. 
1,549 in 1891, and Rs. 2,267 in 1902. The cost of each successful 
case in these years came to 3 annas, 1 anna 11 pies, and 3 annas 
respectively. 

The good results of vaccination are seen in a steady decrease of 
the blind in the last 20 years. 

The general sanitation in the towns will compare not unfavourably 
with that of towns in other provinces. In certain villages simple 
rules have been brought into force and have worked smoothly. 


Sanitation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Trigonome- 
tric^ Survey 
of 1847-48. 


Topogra- 
phical Survey 
of 1868-1875. 


Survey of 
1884-85. 


Surveys. 

A trigonometrical survey of Ajmer-Merwara was made in 184 '-48, 
the area of the two districts being given as 2,0.59 and 602'.5 square 
miles respective!}'. They were divided into 19 'parganas and 591 
villages. An index map was prepared on the scale of 4 miles to an 
inch; the parpa-na map scale was 1 mile to an inch; that of the 
village maps varied from 20 to 80 chains to an inch. Subsequent to 
the completion of these survey operations, Colonel Dixon carried out 
the first regular settlement of the two districts. Under it two 
separate standai’ds of measurement were used in Ajmer and Meru'ara, 
the higha in the former measuring 1,936 square yards, and in the 
latter 1,764 square yards. 

When the term of Colonel Dixon’s settlement was approaching 
completion, a topographical survey of the district was commenced in 
1868. It was finished in 1875, and showed the areas of Ajmer and 
Menvara as 2069'816 square miles and 640'8G4 square miles res- 
It was followed by the settlement of the districts by 
Touche in 1876. During the survey there was the first 
attempt to initiate the patwsris into survey work. TSvo special 
patwari instructors were appointed and were fairly successful. 
Out of a total of 792,413 acres surveyed, the patwariB measured 
400,506 acres, or rather more than ono-half. The survey was carried 
out by means of the plane table, and to each 4 or 6 measuring parties 
a TTiu^Mdrim was appointed to test the measurements and entries. 
These were again noted by superior officers. The outside boundaty 
of the village was in all cases laid down and thoroughly tested by 
diagonal lines before the field survey was commenced. In the pre- 
paration of village maps a scale of 20 inches to the mile was adopted. 
The whole district, including MerwSra, was on this occasion measured 
by the standard of the Ajmer bighd of 1,936 square yards. 

As the expi^ of this decennial settlement was approaching, Mr. 
Whiteway was in Jannaiy 1883 deputed for its revision. Instruction 
in su:^ey work was given to the patwaris, and a select few were sent to 
Rurki for special training to act as instructors to the rest after their 
return. The work of bringing the old maps up to date was then 
begun, but was soon found to be impracticable. The boundaries were 
often incorrect, and no attempt had been made by the patwaris to 
keep the maps up to date. A boundary and traverse survey Avas 
therefore determined on, and was carried out by the professional agency 
of the Survey Department. The same causes which had so soon 
rendered obsolete the maps of former measurements, prevented the 
introduction of a professional cadastral survey. The problem was to 
get the skeleton of the village draAvn by trained surveyors in such a 
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way that the flesh and hones of the field survey could he added hy the 
patw&ri stalF. To cany out this, the Survey Department mapped the 
houndaries of each village, and laid down a number of points so fixed 
hy marks in the ground that the patwarla could always utilize thejn 
in measuring cultivation. One such map of each village was prepared, 
on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. The Survey Department worked 
■with the theodolite only, and not with the plane table and chain. This 
method, though well suited to taking up fixed points, can only with 
great difficulty ho applied to taking up a houndary. As a result, when 
the map was received hy the settlement officials the houndaiies of 
almost eveiy village were found to ho incorrect and had to he gone 
over again. When finally corrected, the work of filling' in the fields 
in the maps was undertaken hy the patxmris, each of whom was sup- 
plied with a plane table, chain, compasses, a scale and a cross staff. 

This work was subjected to continual and rigorous tests, and nothing 
hut pencil entries were allowed until the final check had taken place. 

No survey of unculturable ground and topographical features, he 3 'ond 
roads, i-ail-ways and streams, was attempted. Unlike previous surveys, 
which had been confined to khdlsa and jagir areas, this one was ex- 
tended to six minor istunrdri Aullagcs as well. The total area 
surveyed was 734-,578 acres. It was completed in 1886. The 
patwdH staff, which had been desci-ibed as quite ignorant by Mr. 

Eisdale in 1868, was warmly praised by the last settlement officer 
as an exceptionally able class of men showing a great aptitude for 
their work. 

It is w'ell if this continues to be so, for the maintenance of the results 
of the survey lies in their hands. Under section 106 of the Aj mer Land 
Revenue Eegulation II of 1877, rules have been framed by which 
paiwdrls aro bound to inspect all traverse survey and boundaiy marks 
wthin the limits of the village and report as to their condition. At the 
time of each gvrddwari, the paVwdvi prcpai’cs slips of changes that 
have taken place during the preceding six months and the village 
maps are amended accordingly. They also maintain registers relating 
to the record of rights in prescribed forms, and must keep them up to 
date by periodical enti ics. 

Out ofld^patxvcma and waih pahOfJrtsin Ajmer-Merwara, 150 have Survey train- 
either passed the local pahuarls' examination held twice a year, or . 
have been exempted. Tlie examination requires an elementary 
knowledge of survey -work. There is a patwari class in Ajmer for the 
instruction of such as have not yet passed the test, and such patwarls ' 
as can be sjtared from each talisll are sent to attend it. 

A set of forest maps was prepared in 1 884-85 b}^ the Revenue 1' orcst 

Survey Department on a scale of 4 inches to a mile, but as they were Survey, 

merely skeletons, sho%ving only the boundaries of the forests and ot 
the ■village lands included in them, n fresh survey of the tracts, show- 
ing the topographical details was commenced in 1898, under a sur- 
vejmr of the Forest Survey Department. The scale of the maps is 
the same as before. The Avork is not yet completed, 
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